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THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

u  You  must  just  have  crossed  on  the  road," 
said  Stephen  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XL,  Vol.  ii. 

It  was  freezing  where  he  and  Mr.  Tresham 
stood,  and  that  reminded  him  where  he  was,  and 
made  him  remember  to  ask  the  visitor  indoors, 
And  now  being  as  it  were  master  of  the  house, 
Stephen  had  to  make  Mr.  Tresham  welcome, 
aware  all  the  while  that  George,  whom  he 
prayed  for  and  trembled  for,  must  already  be  at 
Norton.     So  God's  will  be  done ! 

It  was  a  cruel  strait,  and  Stephen  had  no  one 
to  ask  advice  from,  nor  a  space  for  reflection  even. 
Each  hour  made  it  harder  to  endure.  And  Mr. 
Tresham  seemed  to  enjoy  his  visit  to  them  of  all 
things ;  nor  had  he  been  in  such  spirits  for  many 
a  day,  gladly  letting  this  be  seen.     No  doubt  he 
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wished  Lucy  to  perceive  that  his  choice  had  not 
brought  him  misery  after  all.  Then  he  often  turned 
aside  to  remark  how  lucky  it  was  George  had  got 
back  to  Norton  just  in  time  to  protect  Helen.  And 
Stephen  heard,  and  he  saw  that  Lucy,  now  began 
to  look  at  him  anxiously,  her  drooped  eyes 
reproaching  him.  She,  of  late,  was  able  to  guess 
at  once  whether  Stephen  was  grieved  or  not ;  but 
his  mouth  was  shut ;  he  could  not  rush  off  to 
Norton  by  himself ;  he  could  not  ask  Mr.  Tres- 
ham  to  go  away.  He  could  only  write  to  George 
and  warn  him  and  plead  with  him. 

And  when  George  got  the  letter  he  turned  it 
over,  scowling  at  the  handwriting.  Then,  putting 
it  carefully  away  unopened,  he  laughed  to  think 
how,  in  that  way,  it  was  gagged.  Long  after- 
wards, when  the  sting  of  his  brother's  reproaches 
was  blunt  and  turned,  he  broke  open  that  poor 
old  yellow  letter  and  read  the  words  in  it — about 
"  yesterday," — a  time  when  he  had  no  grey  hairs, 
and  "  to-morrow  or  next  day,"  that  meant  days 
long  buried,  and  judged,  and  forgotten.  But  the 
evening  he  drove  from  Trele  to  Norton  in  the  fly 
he  was  young,  and  the  mass  of  his  brown  hair 
was  quite  a  weight  to  be  raised  off  his  forehead. 
That  day  he  was  convinced  Helen  and  he  might  be 
perfectly,  eternally  happy,  if  she  would  forgive,and 
be  even  as  she  was  before  he  left  her.  He  triumphed 
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in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  got  over  all  opposi- 
tion, had  escaped  their  enemy,  and  was  going  back 
unbound. 

Often  George  used  to  vex  his  spirit,  saying  no 
love  was  worthy  of  that  high  name,  and  title  unless 
a  pure  love.  And  yet  he  well  knew  that,  although 
he  could  thus  vanquish  himself  in  argument,  he 
did  truly  love  Helen  as  much  as  he  could  love.  It 
was  no  byway  of  vanity,  nor  a  fancy,  for  it  lived 
through  so  many  things.  While  there  was  still 
a  considerable  distance  to  "drive,  thinking  was  a 
pleasure  and  a  triumph.  Fancy  if  he  had  been 
kept  at  Shelveport  and  were  there  now  !  What 
might  have  been,  made  him  shudder.  By  what 
process  of  mind  had  he  come  to  obey  Stephen  ? 
He  could  not  now  remember  how  it  had  come 
about.  He  was  taking  the  one  only  step  that 
could  bring  him  happiness.  There  was  sin  in  it 
all,  he  conceded,  for  long  habit  enabled  George  to 
detect  the  least  trace  of  sinfulness  in  a  thing. 
But  he  was  not  now  so  easily  frightened  by  a 
weighty  name.  c  There  was  sin,'  he  said,  sneer- 
ingly;  <•  and  I  wonder  is  it  ever  possible,"  he  asked, 
with  happy  boldness,  *  that  these  on-all-sides 
scourged  and  justly-reprobated  poor  transgressors 
and  lovers,  and  the  like,  may,  although  uncon- 
sciously ,  have  weighed  both  methods — and  counted 
some  of  the  cost  after  all  ?     I  wonder  are  those 
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outlaws  ever  right,  who  drink  deep  and  thirstily 
of  their  beloved  pleasure  ?     They  are  bold  once, 
and  finding  some  one  lovely  and  who  leads  them, 
a  soft  hand  and  a  few  indescribable  kisses,  trans- 
late that  as  Heaven.     Well,  is  it  an  entire  mis- 
take to  prefer  that  short  and   sharp  measure  of 
delight  to  a  long  thankless  life   of  patience  and 
selfishness  and  orderly  unbelief?     Success,  and  a 
little  money  made,   when  one  no  longer  cares  to 
buy  anything.     Later  on  still,  a  house  in  the  new 
stucco  squares,  and  some  padded  Anglican  virgin 
taken  for  a  wife  out  of  sheer  weariness.     And 
the     ghost      of     irrevocable     and      unenjoyed 
youth  complaining  outside  round  the  roof.       Will 
not  the  first  plan  weigh  just  as  much  as  the  last 
('  Where  are  we  going  through  now  ?'  asked  the 
young  interpreter,  staring  out  of  the  window  of 
his  fly.     <  Yes— yes.     This  dark  bit  is  Rumbold's 
fir  plantations.    I  have  time.')    To  balance  these 
things,"  said  he,  "  men  invented  what  is  now  called 
their  mental  enjoyments.  Some  one  who  found  out, 
too  late,  what  he  had  lost,  hit  upon  self- applause, 
and  those  rewards  of  a  long  and  well-spent   life, 
and  talked  of  them.     Oh!  isn't  being  successful, 
and   old,    and   patient,   a  poor  wearying  thing  ? 
I  see  my  house  and   blinds,   and  grim  curtains ; 
and  a  yellow  wife  going  to  church  on  a   wintry 
day,  and  discussing   with  me  the  best   doctors. 
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Kothing  left  to  believe  in.  And  I,  an  infidel  to 
old  love,  whom  I  slew — we  will  not  believe  in 
the  things  we  desecrate.  Ah  !  well,  Helen  I  will 
believe  in  you.  "  And  he  laughed,  thinking 
how  much  joy  he  had  got  secure,  she  being  his 
love.  Said  he,  "  I'll  whine  and  beg  for  mercy — 
years  hence,  when  it's  hard  to  get  warm,  and  my 
muscles  have  dwindled,  and  my  knees  grown  stiff'. 
Then,  I  suppose,  they  will  punish  me  for  having 
been  so  happy ;  and  if  I'm  cow'd,  I  shall  have  to 
repent  that  ever  I  saw  you,  Helen.  Oh  !  what  a 
little  mouth  you  have.  Helen,  you  will  be  happy 
for  some  time — after  this.  I  have  thought  our 
blood  goes  like  a  clock  when  we  are  together. 
('  I  am  not  far  from  the  lodge  gate  now,'  said  he.) 
'  I  believe,'  he  said,  returning  to  the  discoveries 
he  had  just  made,  '  the  people  who  have  main- 
tained the  other  way  are  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  it ;  to  make  the  best  of  never  meeting  with 
Eoyal  fortunes  :  of  never  being  passionately  loved 
all  their  lives  long." 

And  the  pride  of  his  logic  made  him  a  hero 
again,  until  he  looked  along  the  road  and  saw  the 
beeches  on  a  piece  of  common  close  to  Norton 
gates.  Then  his  heart  sank  within  him,  dreading 
their  imminent  meeting.  Perhaps  she  would  turn 
him  from  her  in  just  anger.     The   truths  he  had 
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just  discovered  grew  very  cold  and  thin  therefore. 
And  now  he  was  in  the  avenue. 

There  was  no  light  in  any  of  the  windows  when 
the  fly  stopped.  When  the  servant  came  at  last 
he  hardly  knew  George. 

<c  Thought  't'was  Mr.  Tresham,  sir,"  he  said, 
apologising. 

"  Mr.  Tresham  !  Have  they  been  driving  far 
then  ?" 

"Master's  gone  over  to  Shelveport,  sir.  Went 
this  morning." 

u  And — "  began  George. 

The  man  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  said, 
"  No,  Mrs.  Tresham's  not  gone,  sir.  Miss  Rum- 
bold  spent  the  day,  and  dined.  The  General's 
carriage  came  to  fetch  her  about  an  hour 
ago." 

George's  heart  sank  again.  Why  did  this  man 
divine  in  an  instant  whom  he  meant?  the  thought 
troubled  him. 

u  Wait  for  me,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  flyman. 
"  I  shall  probably   want  you  to  take  me  back." 

All  the  passages  were  dark  ;  nothing  stirred  in- 
side the  house.  The  servant  had  gone  to  announce 
his  coming;  George  walked  towards  the  library 
and  drawing-room,  places  he  knew  so  well.  All 
the  people  seemed  to  have  died  or  fallen  asleep 
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since  that  horrid  day  when  he  had  been  last  there. 

Frightened    at  the  sound   of  his  own  steps,  he 

opened  a    door.     A  lamp,   turned  down,  faintly 

lighted  the  place,  and  it  was  cold ;  no  one  had 

been  here  for  hours.     The  drawing  room  also  was 

empty.    George  stood  irresolute   and  ill  at  ease. 

He  was  intruding.  He  was  a  stranger  now.  What 

right  had  he  to  come  there  ?     The  firelight  shone 

up  and   down  upon  the  glittering  things  strewn 

about  and  the  room  which  were  not  changed.     It 

waslonely.  Heknew  not  what  might  be  coming  to 

him  next.     u  Here,"  he  thought,  shivering  from 

the  cold  of  the  roads,  ec  I  used  to  live   a  hundred 

years  ago."  For  he  now  thought  he  saw  into  some 

grave-yard,  into  the  tomb  of  all  his  hopes.     Who 

would  come  to  speak  to  him  ?     He  almost  longed 

to  see  the  cheery  face  of  the   man  whom  he  had 

tried  to   betray.     Anybody  was  better  than  this 

silence. 

A  servant  came  in  with  a  lamp  and  then  lit  the 
fire.  '  Is  that  for  her'  George  wondered,  as  he  stood 
kicking  the  rug  with  his  toe  and  rubbing  his 
hands  idly  ;  the  fire  would  not  burn.  How  use- 
less was  coming  here  at  all.  She  was  far  removed 
from  him,  and  busied  with  other  thoughts  and 
duties,  and  what  was  he  to  her  after  all.  Nothing. 
She  was  a  lawful  wife,  not  one  whit  the  less  so 
because  she  may  have  amused  herself  by  letting 
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him  admire  her  for  a  few  weeks.  All  the 
past  and  its  sighs  and  promises  dwindled  down 
to  a  mean  compass,  when  he  took  strict  measure 
of  them.  She  was  long  coming.  Whither  would 
he  go  if  she  told  him  that  she  hated  him.  It  was 
very  wretched  everywhere  else.  He  had  no  plans. 
She  would  forgive  him  in  after  years  if  she  came 
to  miss  him  much,  and  found  no  one  else  to  love 
her. 

There  sounded  the  faintest  possible  tread  out- 
side, in  the  other  room  ;  it  called  his  heart  that 
way,  and  then  she  came.  We,  who  know  every- 
thing, have  seen,  before  she  is  in  the  light,  that 
Helen  is  tired  and  worn  out  from  crying.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  her  little  mouth  drawn  down 
with  that  whimsical  look  of  sorrow  which  was  its 
badge.  But  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  Helen's 
looks.  She  herself  was  what  he  adored — indeed 
of  her  face  he  could  no  longer  judge  at  this  time. 
'  Oh  !  why,'  he  asked,  '  did  he  go  away  and  lose 
her  for  ever  ?' 

Helen  shivered.  "  It  is  cold,"  she  said.  The 
fire  had  hardly  burst  into  a  flame  as  yet.  They 
did  not  greet  each  other.  Such  fear  was  in  the 
mind  of  each  that  looking  once  was  as  much  as 
they  could  bear. 

"  Why  did  you  come?"  she  asked,  in  a  languid 
voice. 
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He  stared  at  her  helplessly.  She  had  not 
enough  command  over  her  words  to  greet  him 
civilly  and, in  the  midst  of  his  suffering,  perhaps 
it  comforted  him  to  perceive  that  she  was  not  un- 
moved.    She  suffered  a  little  perhaps. 

"  I  am  alone,"  said  she,  u  and  you  return  here. 
I  did  not  mean  to  come  down  and  see  you  at 
all.  I  meant  to  send  my  maid  to  say  that  I  was 
ill." 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?  "  he  whispered,  feebly. 

She  heard  him,  however,  and  turned  away  with 
a  shrug. 

"  You  met,  I  suppose.  Did  he  tell  you  to 
come,"  and  she  laughed. 

ie  I  missed  him.     We  crossed  somewhere." 

"  What  brought  you  here  then?" 

Now  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  soft 
darling  could  be  cool  and  scornful  when  she 
pleased.  He  lowered  his  wretched  eyes;  and  in 
that  moment  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Is  it  true  what  I  hear,"  she  said,  turning 
away  rapidly,  "  that  you  are  going  to  marry 
Catherine  Felton.  Of  course  it  is.  Yes,  I  might 
have  known,  though  you  never  spoke  one  single 
word  of  truth  to  me.  Oh !  fool  that  I  was 
once." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  marry  her,"  he  answered, 
humbly. 
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He  leant  against  the  mantel  shelf  and  bit  his 
hands  as  he  used  to  do. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is.  You  were  sent  to  con- 
vert me  first ;  and  then  one  of  these  bright  saints 
would  have  you  for  a  husband.  I  am  too  dread- 
ful for  the  Rushworth  communion,  I  know.  Well, 
tell  me  something  that  will  make  me  good." 
His  head  was  turned  away,  hence  she  could  look 
at  him  now  without  his  seeing  her.  Saturated  as 
he  was  with  the  pure  and  devout  language  of 
the  Shelveport  circle,  her  reckless  profanity 
shocked  him,  a  little  now.  "  I  came  to  see  you. 
I  went  to  please  Stephen.  I  told  him  nothing." 
She  laughed  the  same  laugh  that  he  had  heard 
on  a  hundred  precious  occasions.  "  Ah !  there 
she  stands,"  he  kept  saying  over  and  over 
again,"  lost  to  me ;  at  the  gate  I  stand,  and  it  is 
shut." 

ei  Of  course,  you  told  nothing.  Catherine  and 
Lucy  Felton  will  know  all  that  we've  ever  known 
by  this." 

"  Look,  I  couldn't  stay  away  from  you,"  he 
muttered.     "  I  tried." 

His  former  lady-love  laughed  gently  at  her 
visitors  bright  compliment ;  and  that  quite  crushed 
the  little  eloquence  he  had.  While  listening  for 
what  he  had  to  say  next,  she  smiled  to  herself 
And  she  looked  dead  tired. 
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"Oh!    darling,    don't    look    like     that,"   he 
said. 

"  Your  darling !  I   hardly   think   I  am.     No, 
no.     We  learn  lessons  as  we  grow  older." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  to  be  pitied,  Mrs.   Tres- 
ham  ?"   went   on  that   contemptible  supplicant. 
And  then  she  saying  nothing,  he  went  close  to  her 
and  touched  her  shoulder  lightly.  •  But  when  the 
little  Helen  felt  his  hand,  she  shook  her  head 
fiercely,  and,  turning  full  round  to  face  him,  cried 
in  choking  tones,  "  Don't  dare  to  touch  me,  sir  ! 
Don't  dare  to  come  near  me.     What,  you  !     You 
dare  to  touch  me,  after — after — "     Every  lisping 
word  struck  George  like  the  lash  of  a  whip  which 
has  length  enough  to  curl   all  round  one.     He 
saw  nothing  distinctly,  and  his  head  dropped  on 
his   breast.     But    even  while  he  thus   crouched 
down  in  shame,  Helen  slowly  drew  close  to  him, 
and   freeing  one  sigh  from  her  tiny  breast,  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  drew  his  head  to  her, 
and  stretching  up  to  that  height,  as  best  she  could 
kissed  his  poor,  foolish,  troubled  face  once  or  twice. 
Then,  keeping  him  pressed  against  her  heart,  she 
let  her  tears  drop  one  after  the  other  on  his  coat 
sleeve. 

Thus  she  loved  him  without  doubt.  For,  when 
he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say,  she  forgave  him, 
and  took  him  back  to  be  comforted,  just  as  if  he 
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had  never  been  unjust  and  weak.  It  was  more 
than  he  could  at  all  understand — coming  sud- 
denly. "  Oh !  my  dove,  to  be  with  you,  and  sure 
again,"  he  said.  Helen  trembled  with  agitation 
when  she  heard  him  speak  close  to  her  ear.  He 
was  confused  and  fearful  still.  Had  she  told  him 
to  go  from  her  presence,  he  would  have  been  pre- 
pared. It  was  happiness  which  took  him  by 
surprise.  As  they  stood  together  he  felt  her 
imprisoned  heart — somewhere  there — beating  for 
him,  he  knew ;  and  her  warm  tears,  dropping  and 
dropping,  ran  by  chance  on  to  his  own  cheeks. 
What  did  it  matter  now,  even  if  his  soul  were 
certain  to  perish  ?  He  could  always  plead  this  hour 
when  his  time  of  lamentation  arrived.  And  behold ! 
men  were  not  damned  without  some  set-off. 

"  Darling,"  he  whispered,  in  his  abandonment, 
u  I  could  gladly  be  in  perdition  for  this." 

a  Oh  !  G-eordie  ;  I  know  I  shall  go  there,'"  the 
little  Helen  murmured  between  her  dainty  sobs. 

She  was  standing  by  him  before  the  fire,  and  it 
all  seemed  unreal — as  if  they  trod  among  paths 
in  the  clouds.  He  could  not  remember  how  he 
had  got  to  this  magical  room,  away  from  the 
misery  of  the  morning,  and  of  those  last  nights 
in  the  tomb  over  yonder. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  her  own 
face  and  these  the  well-studied  blue  veins  in  her 
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forehead,  and  this  her  divine  mouth  taking  by 
snatches  his  senses  from  him. 

u  Let  me  dry  your  eyes,"  he  said,  dreamily. 
"  If  you  cry  now  I  shall  think  you  doubt  I  love 

you." 

Helen  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  George 
sat  at  her  feet,  holding  her  hand.  They  tried 
their  best  to  talk,  but  would  leave  a  sentence  in- 
complete. Somehow  they  had  both  forgotten 
quite  that  there  was  a  quarrel  to  forgive  and  ex- 
plain. His  kneeling  reminded  him  of  something, 
and  he  said, 

"  Do  you  remember  when  I  cut  your  finger 
that  afternoon  ?" 

She  smiled,  for  she  remembered  it  all  well. 
"  Do  you  know,  I  loved  you  that  day,  Geordie," 
she  murmured.  "  And  you  would  not  come  back 
when  I  called  you !" 

"  Oh  !  I  feared  to  love  you,"  said  he.  "  I  then 
believed  that  I  could  go  away  from  you ;  for  I  did 
not  know  myself.  I  forget  where  I  began  to  love 
you  first,  precious.  I  think  it  was  when  you  used 
to  read  to  me  at  Sawtry,  when  my  leg  was 
broken.  I  liked  to  hear  Eevelations  read;  do 
you  remember?  Those  wonderful,  impersonal 
things.  We  never  liked  the  Psalms,  because  we 
had  to  learn  verses  by  heart.  How  1  used  to 
laugh  at  your  voice,  Helen." 
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But  perhaps  she  would  rather  forget  such  books 
now.  "  I  do  love  you  so,"  she  murmured,  in  her 
whimpering  tones,  changing  the  subject,  indeed. 
"  Oh !  Geordie,  why  did  you  ever  leave  me,  and 
go  with  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  blind— and  believed  you'd  be 
happier  when  you  forgot  me,  my  darling." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  He  never  asked  you 
about  me,  did  he  ?  Oh  !  how  I  hate  him.  Is  he 
really  your  brother,  darling  ?" 

"  He  is  not  worth  hating,  baby.  Ask  me ! 
Do  you  think  he  would  have  dared  ?  Forget  that 
time,  Helen.  I  do  not  know  what  happened.  I  did 
not  live  at  all.     Do  you  really  forgive  me  now  ?" 

"Yes,  darling.     Yes     ....     darling." 

"  They  were  kind  over  at  Shelveport,  after  all," 
George  said,  trying  to  remember  them. 

u  Is  Lucy  grown  pretty  ?"  said  she. 

u  I  do  not  think  I  saw  her,"  he  said  ;  and  he 
shook  his  head.  Then  there  was  a  silence ;  but 
they  never  felt  the  time  hang  on  their  hands. 

"  I  must  ring  and  tell  Mrs.  Holland  about  your 
room.  Have  you  had  any  dinner  all  this  time, 
though  ?  I  dined  early  with  Mary  Rumbold 
(another  of  your  loves,  Geordie !)  She  was  to 
have  slept  here ;  but  the  General  got  a  return  of 
his  gout,  and  sent  the  carriage  for  her  in  such  a 
hurry." 
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And  George  was  thinking  what  patience 
women  have.  How  they  could  attend  to  little 
things  at  any  time  :  for  he  for  his  part  felt  as  if 
dinners  would  never  matter  any  more.  Still,  he 
was  very  hungry. 

"  Do  not  sit  at  my  feet,  Geordie,"  said  she. 
"  Fancy !  if  they  saw  you  sitting  on  the  rug." 
For  a  servant  was  coming  to  say  that  Mr.  New- 
march's  room  was  quite  ready  by  this  time. 
George  must  go  and  give  Frederick  his  keys, 
then.  But  he  was  still  afraid  he  inconvenienced 
Mrs.  Tresham  :  he  could  easily  get  back  to  Trele, 
even  now. 

u  Not  at  all,"  said  she,  trying  to  speak  her  part. 
"  Frederick,  will  you  tell  Mrs.  Holland  I  want 
her  ?"  In  a  few  minutes  the  housekeeper  came 
there.  u  Is  Mr.  Newmarch's  room  fit  for  him  to 
sleep  in  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  the  woman  answered,  in  a 
passive  sort  of  way. 

"  It  is  very  cold,  Mrs.  Holland." 

"I've  put  a  second  blanket  on,  ma'am."  This 
was  indifferently,  but  with  a  thinly  concealed 
sneer.  They  each  were  thinking  of  the  same 
thing ;  and  both  knew  as  much.  But  to  two 
women,  all  by  themselves,  unsubstantial  speeches 
make  no  difference.  u  He  must  not  catch  cold," 
said  Helen,  looking  up  towards  the  ceiling. 
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"  There  is  not  much  fear  of  him,"  the  other 
thought;  and  then  she  stood  there  doggedly  to 
hear  if  her  mistress  had  further  commands. 

"That  is  all,  I  think,  Mrs.  Holland,"  Helen 
said,  after  some  reflection.  She  felt  more  brave 
now.  He  was  near  her;  and  she  would  have 
him  for  her  idol  in  spite  of  all  the  world. 

Presently  George  returned  strictly  dressed  for 
dinner.  It  was  an  ancient  Christ  Church  rite. 
Turner  came  to  say  dinner  was  ready. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  the  dining-room,  darling," 
Helen  said ;  "  111  wait  here — thinking  about 
you." 

rt  Very  well  love,  you're  right ;  it's  hard  to  see 
you  there,  and  talk  to  you,  without  shewing  that 

I  love  you." 

a  And  I  suppose  you  could  not  make  such  a 
good  dinner,  if  the  truth  were  told,"  said  she. 

He  could  descend  easily  from  his  stilted 
domain,  and  so,  going,  laughed  good  bumouredly 
at  himself.      "  Kow  well  he  looks,"  thought  she. 

II  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  this  house  of 
my  own,  and  this  power,  and  this  liberty." 

George  gravely  went  on  his  way.  He  felt 
lonely,  and  thought  he  would  talk  with  Turner, 
who  brought  him  sherry.  To  be  sure,  George 
feared  the  man,  but  so  he  did  every  one,  with 
eyes,   at  Norton ;     he   tried   to  appear  uncon- 
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cerned,  enquiring  for  news  of  the  place  since  he 
had  left.  George  kept  fancying  that  weeks  and 
weeks  had  passed  since  that  morning.  Soon  he 
grew  tired  of  his  question,  though,  and  hurried 
through  his  dinner  to  get  back  to  the  wick  which 
drew  him  in  to  scorching. 

His  angel  was  standing  by  the  drawing-room 
table,  trying  to  get  the  lamp  to  light  better,  and 
much  perplexed.  sl  This  lamp  is  like  you, 
George,"  she  said ;  u  because  it's  tiresome,  and 
hurts  my  fingers.     Look  there !" 

"  Let  me  kiss  the  poor  finger,  and  make  it 
well." 

"  No,  I  have  not  confidence  in  you ;  if  I  put  it 
near  you  you'll  bite  me." 

Then  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  lamp,  and  ended 
by  completely  extinguishing  it.     Helen  laughed. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  George,  who 
trembled  at  what  he  had  done. 

"  I  daresay  they  have  all  gone  to  bed;  it  is  no 
use  ringing,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  afraid  of 
ghosts,  Geordie?" 

u  Not  when  they  have  lips  like  these,  my  own." 

They  went  and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  look- 
ing into  the  fire  ;  for  they  could  see  each  other 
still  by  this  remnant  of  light.  The  house  had 
grown  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  wind  alone  was 
heard  swishing  against  the  window  frames. 
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"  Are  you  tired,  my  own  ?"  she  asked,  "  for  yon 
rub  your  eyes  and  sigh." 

"  No,  no ;  Helen,  sing  for  me.     Will  you  ?" 

"  It  is  too  dark  to  see  my  notes,  darling.  How 
can  I  play  ?" 

"  I  can  sit  here  and  listen ;  never  mind  play- 
ing. Sing  me  a  song,  like  you  used  to  sing  for 
Lady  Adelaide.  You  never  have  sung  for  me 
since  the  time — you — went — away  from  Sawtry." 

"  I  was  always  afraid,  Georclie — before  we  were 
free." 

u  Sing  to  me  about  c  a  baby  that  was  sleeping 
and  its  mother  weeping.'  Never  mind  the  words ; 
I  can  think  we  are  at  Sawtry  again." 

a  No,  Geordie,  not  that;  it  would  make  me 
cry." 

"Perhaps  it  would,"  he  said. 

Then  she  hummed  a  few  words  to  herself,  and 
began  a  song  that  he  remembered  from  long  ago. 
It  was  some  foolish  story  about  a  cruel  lady  that 
lived  in  a  castle  and  caused  her  lovers  to  ride 
round  the  outer  walls.  But  when  she  had  sung 
a  dozen  words,  the  thoughts  it  all  called  up  were 
so  much  for  her  to  bear,  that  she  stopped  and 
looked  towards  him ;  but  as  he  could  not  see,  he 
nly  guessed  that  she  was  crying. 

"  Come  to  me,  my  darling,"  he  said ;  "  never 
mind  singing  now."      Helen  glided    across  the 
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room  and  knelt  on  the  carpet  before  his  chair. 
(t  Do  not  sigh  like  that ;  do  not  sigh,"  he  said, 
simply.  "  I  was  stupid  to  tease  you  into  sing- 
ing for  me." 

It  was  all  but  dark ;  therefore  he  had  to  feel 
for  her  lips  with  his,  and  her  invisible  hair  fell 
over  his  temples.  In  this  way  his  thoughts  took 
the  bent  of  the  moment.  Future  pain  and 
punish  ment  were  ordained  for  them  both  ;  and  if 
that  were  the  decree,  when  they  died  they  would 
suffer  ?  But  she  did  not  drive  him  from  Norton 
or  despise  his  unselfish  love.  That,  at  this 
moment,  sufficed  for  him.     He  was  contented. 

Helen  said  to  him :  u  Will  you  never  leave 
me ;  never  hate  me.  Never  despise  me  ?" 

"  Oh !  never,  never,  never.  Why  will  you 
shudder  so  ?" 

Then  they  made  a  host  of  tender  and  passionate 
speeches,  which  the  glare  of  the  moment  in- 
vent ;  but  these  they  never  spoke.     She  says  : 

u  Blacker  will  be  waiting  for  me  now  ;  I  must 
go."  Her  voice  had  altered.  They  said  three  or 
four  more  words  in  terror,  so  low,  that  the  clock's 
ticking  retained  all  their  attention  to  itself.  Then 
she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  with  adieus  (as  is 
said),  left  him.  In  the  hall  he  took  up  a  bright 
silver  candlestick,   whereof  the  burnish  attracted 
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him,  walked  along  the  passage  and  went  into  his 
own  room.  He  shut  the  door  and  locked  it. 
Unwise  people  lock  their  doors,  perhaps  fearing 
thieves  and  robbers.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  will  come  into  a  room  to  find  nothing  on 
the  dressing  table  but  a  razor,  and  three  and 
sixpence  in  silver,  and  two  studs  left  out,  and  to 
break  their  legs  —  perhaps  be  transported. 
George  locked  his  door  and  walked  to  and  fro. 
The  room  was  just  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  air 
of  it  brought  back  the  first  days  here  to  his  mind. 
He  laughed  at  the  remembrance  of  his  early  life 
of  last  summer.  What  sort  of  lover  had  slept  in 
this  place  formerly  !  How  he  had  trembled  and 
shuddered  at  sight  of  the  spirit  which  had  come  in 
answer  to  his  invocation.  It  was  then  supposed  to 
be  possible  to  leave  and  forget  her.  Well,  what 
helpless  creatures  we  are  inthe  paw  of  Fate !  He  had 
bowed  his  neck  to  her  yoke  since  then.  And  his 
bit  of  conscience  and  his  self-respect  and  peace 
of  mind — joy  go  with  them  !  The  world  might 
pass  on,  and  be  proper  and  wise,  and  point  at 
him  ;  but  his  darling  was  his  limit  of  ambition. 

With  conversation  such  as  that,  George  walked 
to  and  fro  till  he  was  weary.  Opening  the  win- 
dow curtains,  he  saw  how  bright  the  moon  was 
outside  ;  the  light  frightened  him.      It  was  bit- 
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terly  cold ;  the  wind  had  fallen.  "  You  will  not 
doubt  me,  or  hate  me,  or  despise  me,"  she  had 
asked.     'No!  no!' 

A  pallid  light  bathed  the  broad  lawn  and  walks 
about  the  house  all  night.  Some  large  hares 
came  and  fed  close  under  George's  window  after 
a  while,  eating  whatever  they  pleased ;  for  the 
morning  moonlight  is  the  time  of  their  reign 
Odd  it  is,  to  watch  them  leaping  and  twittering 
their  feet  in  the  air.  They  know  the  places 
where  it  is  safe  to  feed.  This  night  the  oldest 
one  of  these  creatures  raised  her  head  now  and 
then,  to  listen  to  George  sighing  in  his  sleep. 
But,  till  the  clang  of  the  opening  gates  made 
them  scamper  away  in  the  morning,  they  fed  at 
peace. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Two  notes  came  to  Mr.  Tresham,  at  Shelveport, 
the  following  afternoon — that  is,  the  day  after  he 
arrived  there.  One  was  from  his  wife,  describ- 
ing how  Mary  Rumbold  had  not  been  able  to 
stay  as  she  intended  ;  and  then  how  George 
Newmarch  had  turned  up  like  a  ghost — '  looking 
very  cold  and  hungry.'  She  had  taken  compas- 
sion on  him,  she  said,  and  Mrs.  Holland  saw 
that  he  had  a  fire  in  his  room.  The  other  note, 
from  George,  apologised  for  invading  Norton  in 
the  owner's  absence.  He  was  sorry  to  give  all 
this  trouble,  and  concluded  with  something  about 
a  book,  previously  unknown  to  him,  which  he 
had  just  discovered  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Tresham  brought  these  despatches,  as  he 
called  them,  into  the  drawing-room  about  two 
o'clock.  The  young  women  and  their  mother 
were  working  there  after  luncheon,  and  Stephen 
sat  staring  at  the  fire.  The  visitor  read  bits 
from  his  letters  out  loud.  He  thought  he  should 
have  to  go  back.  "  A  coach  goes  at  eleven,  ex- 
actly, and  it's  the  only  one  for  you  to  catch, " 
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Stephen  observed,  perhaps  somewhat  too  eagerly, 
"  And  you  ought  to  write  from  here  at  once,"  he 
continued,  "  if  you  wish  them  to  have  your  note 
in  time  to  send  to  Trele  to  meet  you."  While  he 
said  this,  he  felt  guilty  and  miserable. 

"  Stephen,  you  seem  very  anxious  to  speed  Mr. 
Tresham  away,"  Lady  Penelope  said,  fretfully. 

Stephen  involuntarily  sought  Lucy's  eyes ; 
who,  very  grave,  did  not  look  at  him.  He  held 
his  peace,  feeling  that  whatever  he  did  now,  he 
went  wrong. 

Said  Cathy,  "  Mr.  Tresham,  you've  never 
taken  me  up  to  those  high  downs  to  get  a  good 
blowing,  as  you  promised.  Your  wife  doesn't 
want  you,  I'm  convinced." 

But  he,  laughing,  said  he  could  not  leave 
Helen  quite  by  herself,  and  must  forfeit  the  great 
pleasure  of  being  here  with  them  all  again.  u  We 
might  go  up  to  those  long  promised  heights,  even 
now,  Cathy,"  he  said.  But  Lady  Penelope  feared 
that  the  day  was  too  far  gone  for  an  expedition. 
The  girls,  besides,  had  some  mysterious  piece  of 
benevolence  coming  due  at  that  hour,  which  they 
had  shortly  to  go  in  quest  of.  Stephen  should 
come  along  with  him,  then.  They'd  just  have 
time  before  dinner  ;  and  would  see  which  was  in 
the  best  condition.  "  So,  they  said  you  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  me,  eh?" 
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Poor  Tiff  tried  to  laugh.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
two  men  were  toiling  up  the  path  above  the 
quiet  town.  It  was  a  mild  day  here,  and  the 
strange  December  sun  glittered  upon  the  white 
houses  and  stone  walls,  and  shining  through  the 
leafless  trees,  made  the  branches  sparkle  and  stand 
out  against  the  hill  side  and  the  blue  sky.  Once 
at  the  top,  they  took  a  rest,  and  sat  looking  down 
upon  the  little  villas,  the  narrow  streets,  and  the 
sea  beyond.  Stephen  longed  at  that  moment  to 
be  by  himself,  or  would  have  given  anything  that 
his  companion  did  not  speak  to  him.  He  did  not 
know  what  was  coming.  How  could  he  be  sure 
of  George's  degraded  circumspection,  or  that  a 
discovery  was  not  close  at  hand  ? — perhaps  merely 
delayed  till  this  man's  return  to  Norton  a  few 
hours  later ! 

It  had  come  to  pass,  therefore,  that  Stephen 
was  the  most  unhappy  person  of  all ;  for,  as  we 
saw,  his  two  brothers  had  attained,  at  last,  the 
desire  of  their  hearts,  and  at  that  momemt  trium- 
phed because  all  obstacles  had  faded  from  the 
path  of  each,  and  now,  after  long  waiting,  they 
had  indeed  found  perfect  happiness.  There  was 
George — he  had  tasted  all  earthly  joys — he  had 
lived  and  he  had  loved.  Berty  was  about  to  drive 
away,  also,  to  that  '  new  world  which  is  the  old.' 
And  meanwhile  Stephen   sat  on  the   edge  of  the 
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downs,  staring  out  towards  the  sea,  restless  and 
suffering.  And  he  reproached  himself  day  and 
night,  though  not  for  anything  that  he  had  done. 

"Ah!  me;  that's  over.  Do  you  think, 
Stephen,"  said  Mr.  Tresham, "  your  people  would 
have  me  as  a  skirmisher  ?  It's  a  stiff  pull  up 
there,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  always  thought  what 
a  grand  place  this  would  be  to  build  a  house. 
Just  look  back  there." 

Stephen  obeyed.  Inland,  towards  the  broad 
bare  sweep  of  downs,  he  found  himself  nodding 
his  head  quite  gravely,  as  if  he  indeed  cared  about 
building  a  house.  Why  could  he  not  speak  out 
and  warn  this  man  ?  But  the  idea  made  him 
shudder.  "  Yet,  am  I  only  a  coward,  then  ?"  he 
asked.  :t  Have  I  no  more  strength  than  George 
has  V  But  he  knew  that  he  could  do  no  good. 
"  Would  I  cure  the  harm  that  has  been  done  al- 
ready ? — would  I  prevent,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen ?  Oh  !  was  it  too  late  ?  Had  George  been 
left  to  himself  by  a  long  suffering  God  at  last  ?" 

Mr.  Tresham  enquired  how  soon  Stephen  had 
to  go  back  to  his  soldiering.  i(  In  three  days 
now,"  the  young  man  said.  But  he  could  get 
away  for  a  fortnight  again  early  in  February.  "  I 
find  there  is  more  for  me  to  do  where  1  am  now 
than  at  Sawtry.  And  then  I  am  going  to  stay  with 
the  Barnton's.     They  are  Christian  people." 

vol.  in.  c 
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"  You  seem  out  of  spirits,  Stephen.  Do  you 
think  you  give  yourself  enough  relaxation  these 
times?" 

Tiff  turned  his  head  away.  u  I  have  not  been 
happy  lately/'  he  said  ;  "  though  I  ought  to  be. 
The  devil  and  his  snares,  I  suppose,  and  all  that, 
rise  up  and  trouble  me,  and  pull  me  down  in  the 
dust.  Some  people  seem  to  go  on  as  if  they  were 
above  all  this,"  he  added,  dejectedly.  "  I  wonder 
whether  what  they  talk  about  they  really  feel. 
What  do  you  think?" 

He  plucked  away  at  the  sprigs  of  heather  which 
grew  by  his  feet.  Mr.  Tresham  •  looked  out  to- 
wards the  sea. 

"  1  often  think  your  brother  George  isn't 
happy,"  he  said,  somewhat  in  a  saddened  tone* 
"  I  wish  at  times  that  he  would  marry.  But  he 
seems  to  care  for  nobody.  Don't  you  think  him 
a  strange  chap  yourself,  now  and  then  ?  He  has 
lots  of  brains,  but  he  seems  to  sway  about  from 
one  thing  to  another.  My  wife  says  she  cannot 
understand  him ;  and  she  ought  to  know  him 
best." 

Oh !  that  again.  Stephen  drew  a  breath  as  if 
he  were  struck  with  a  knife  when  he  heard  Helen's 
name  brought  in. 

He  had  been  dreaming,  and  now  this  called 
back  a  sort  of  impatience  and  disgust  that  he  felt 
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lately,  in  view  of  the  horrid  tragedy  so  close  to 
him.  "  George  is  odd  indeed/'  he  said,  with  a 
strong  effort.  "  He  wanted  to  emigrate  once.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better,.  Shall  we  go  on 
further  now  ?"  '  Why  didn't  this  man  talk  to 
him  ?'  thought  Mr.  Tresham,  as  they  walked  back  . 
'  These  Newmarchs  are  all  of  them  strangely  re- 
served. What  right  have  I  to  his  confidence, 
after  ail,  though  ?' 

Yet  he  was  sorry  they  had  broken  off  abruptly. 
He  had  meant  to  turn  the  talk  on  to  a  pet  scheme 
of  his  own — to  say  something  to  Stephen  about 
Lucy ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet,  apparently. 
And  so  they  strolled  on,  facing  the  west  wind  and 
hardly  speaking  again  till  their  ideas  had  ebbed 
back  to  common-place  things. 

So  next  morning  the  eleven  o'clock  coach  took 
Mr.  Tresham  away  to  his  estate.  Stephen  walked 
to  the  office  and  saw  the  visitor  off;  then  return- 
ing, he  found  Lucy  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
Those  things  that  were  torturing  him  had  also 
drawn  a  cloud  over  Lucy  and  his  close  friendship 
and  confidence.  They  did  not  begin  to  chat  on 
indifferent  things,  because  they  were  alone  ;  and 
neither  could  conceal  that  there  was  trouble  in 
their  hearts.  Lucy  had  not  an  easy  task  in  re- 
fraining from  even  a  look  of  reproach.  But  in 
these  days  she  had  no  fear  for  Stephen,  believing 
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that,  h  ad  it  been  right,  he  would  have  told  her 
his  whole  mind  ;  and  so  she  avoided  adding  her 
suspicion  to  his  other  trials.  As  for  him,  he  did 
then  believe  that  Lucy  doubted  him,  and  so  here 
was  one  scourge  the  more  laid  on  by  his  care  for 
those  two  at  Norton.  After  standing  for  a  long 
while  before  the  fire,  Stephen  said,  "  There  is 
one  subject  which  we  shall  never  speak  on, 
Lucy." 

This  did  indeed  grieve  her. 

"  Did  you  think,"  said  she,  "  I  could  not  trust 
you  that  far,  or  that  I  wished  to  know  what  you 
desire  to  keep  hidden  ?  Havel  made  you  think 
that?  Oh!  Tiff,  get  rid  of  that  trouble,  at  least" 

u  Thank  you,"  he  said. 

At  Norton,  they  waited  for  the  master's  coming 
all  day.  Dinner  had  been  put  off  half  an  hour 
for  him ;  and  now  the  appointed  time  drew  near. 
His  wife  stood  before  the  fire  dressed  for  the 
evening,  wearing  a  grey  silk  dress,  with  black 
lace  over  it.  She  had  blue  convolvulus  in  her 
hair.  Now  and  then,  she  turned  her,  so  called, 
darling  ears  and  listened  to  catch  the  sound  of 
the  carriage  wheels  on  the  drive.  By  the  bell 
handle,  Mr.  Newmarch  sat  in  an  arm  chair  look- 
ing up  at  her.  He  thought  that  she  was  very 
pale.  He  pleased  himself  with  noticing  a  rosy 
light  which  glowed  through  the  rim  of  her  little 
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ear,  from  the  lamps  on  the  table  behind  her. 
He  believed  she  was  far,  far  lovelier  that  night 
than  she  had  ever  been  before.  About  her 
mouth,  when  at  rest,  was  a  look  of  suffering ; 
and  in  her  eyes,  he  read  a  light  of  martyrdom 
and  sorrow,  newly  come  to  them.  No  twitch 
of  her  hands  escaped  him  and  he  watched  each 
breath  breathed.  '  How  will  she  bear  to  meet 
him  ?  How  will  she  bear  it  ?'  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  waiting  for  her  to  speak.  When  Helen's 
small  throat  heaved  he  could  have  knelt  and 
prayed  to  her.  '  Was  she  not  tired  of  standing 
so  long.'  She  had  not  been  attending,  and, 
missing  his  question,  fixed  her  beautiful  eyes 
upon  him  with  that  unconscious  look  of  implor- 
ing helplessness  which  at  times  visited  them. 
It  was  not  very  light,  but  the  very  nearness  of 
her  eyes  troubled  and  accused  him.  What  could  he 
say,  if  she  upbraided  him  for  what  might  be 
going  to  happen.  He  trembled;  perhaps,  while 
he  had  to  bear  her  glances  of  anger,  he'd  hear 
those  wheels  as  well. 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  bring  Lucy  or  Cathy  with 
him?"  was  all  she  said. 

George  laughed  faintly,  and  shook  his  head. 
There  came  no  reproaches  from  her,  and  he 
marvelled  at  her  gentleness.  That  singular 
gratitude  which  sometimes  comes,  shone  in  her 
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eyes,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  not  too  sad.  This 
made  him  happy  again.  "  You  keep  looking  in 
the  glass,"  he  resumed.  "  Don't  you  wish  you 
were  tall,  and  could  reach  well  up  to  it." 

"  I  can  if  I  stand  on  tiptoe  on  the  fender.  You 
don't  think  I  often  look  in  the  glass  ?" 

"  No.  You  don't.  I  think  seriously  it's 
only  ugly  people  who  keep  perpetually  looking 
at  themselves." 

u  And  vain  people,"  said  she  absently.  "  Hush  ! 
What  was  that  ?" 

They  listened.  No  not  yet.  George  gave  a  hard 
sigh,  and  forced  himself  to  go  on,  "  You  know,  each 
time  an  ugly  man  or  woman  comes  back  to  a  glass 
they  look  to  see  if  there  is  peradventure  any 
hope  yet.  A  miracle,  they  fondly  think,  may 
have  taken  place  since  the  last  inspection,  and 
perhaps  they  will  find  themselves  pretty  this 
time.  I  suppose  the  handsome  ones  are  con- 
fident, and  know  they're  all  right;  so  don't  care 
to  look.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  must  be  to 
be  pretty.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  one  has  ever 
described  what  it's  like.  Tell  me.  I'd  like  to 
be  handsome  for  one  day.  If  a  beauty  had  ever 
had  brains,  she  might  have  described  her  sensa- 
tions for  our  good,  like  the  man  who  got  himself 
half  drowned." 

She  smiled  wearily,  and  then  there  was  silence 
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again.  As  he  watched  the  hand  of  the  clock 
crawl  past  the  half  hour,  a  faint  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  tickled  the  air.  Then  it  died  away,  and  pre- 
sently returned.  Then  steps  were  let  down,  there 
was  a  ring  and  the  noise  of  the  hall  door  open- 
ing, and  his  foot  step. 

George  saw,  all  in  a  second,  tears,  and  sobs  of 
agony  and  repentance ;  then  curses  and  cries 
of  despair.  And  in  that  moment  he  rose,  for  the 
door  opened. 

"  Well,  wifey,"  a  voice  said,  and  George  beheld 
her  quietly  coming  forward  to  kiss  her  husband. 
He  had  brought  in  a  cold  blast  with  him  out  of 
the  air ;  or  was  it  a  chill  in  George's  own  heart  ? 
He  had  time  to  ask  himself  that.  He  said  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Tresham,  but  he  saw  nothing  clearly. 
Oh !  well,  there  are  times  when  one  must  take 
a  breath  and  rouse  one's  self  and  act.  George 
was  talking  away  rapidly,  not  looking  at  any- 
body in  particular,  and  asking  a  string  of  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Tresham  had  lots  to  tell  if  they  only 
gave  him  time.  u  I  say  what  a  journey  that  is!" 
he  ejaculated,  rubbing  his  hands.  u  I  shall  apply 
for  a  bridge  to  be  built  across  to  Norport." 

"  Yes,  and  call  it  after  me,"  said  Helen. 

u  That  would  be  the  pons  what — orum?   But  now 
dinner,  for  goodness  sake  !" 

It  had  to  be  gone  right  through  with.     There 
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were  the  servants  looking  on,  and  a  sort  of  talk 
must  be  commenced.  Mr.  Tresham  was  far  too 
hungry  to  notice  how  any  one  looked,  and  Helen 
sat  calm  and  resigned,  her  eyes  upon  her  empty 
plate.  When  her  husband  spoke  to  her,  she 
would  raise  them  and  smile  meekly.  George 
marvelled  why  he  could  not  imitate  his  darling's 
patience.  Her  mouth  just  twitched  a  little,  that 
was  all ;  and  her  laugh  was  somewhat  harsh.  She 
lent  him  courage  of  a  certain  sort. 

6i  Mr.  Tresham  had  had  such  a  walk  with 
Stephen  yesterday.  Those  downs  above  the 
town — they  tramped  all  over  them.  Stephen 
seemed  to  be  fretting  himself  about  something. 
But  he  had  not  asked  him.  Did  George  know  of 
anything  gone  wrong?" 

Oh!  not  he.  He  had  never  heard  what 
Stephen  sorrowed  over.  It  was  something  he 
had  dreamt  about,  George  said  to  himself,  mock- 
ingly ;  certainly  nothing  that  touched  any  person 
who  lived  at  this  place.  His  brother  had  told 
him  there  could  only  be  suffering  in  loving  Helen, 
and  now,  see  how  falsely  he  had  prophesied. 
When  she  left  them  to  their  wine,  it  would  be 
better,  he  thought.  But,  George  had  dropped  out 
of  the  way  of  talking  to  his  friend,  and  blundered 
once  or  twice  in  a  manner  that  frightened 
himself.     Therefore    all    that    evening    he  was 
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callous  from  misery.  There  was  no  escape,  and 
nothing  but  habit  would  accustom  him  to  these 
daily  sharp  torments.  It  now  grew  late  and  he 
considered  <  what  is  my  wretchedness  compared 
to  hers?  There  she  stands,  so  weak,  and  yet 
hardly  trembling,  my  darling  !  Stephen  did  lie, 
when  he  said  we'd  be  wretched.  Did  he  not?  Yes 
he  lied,  over  and  over  again.     1  tell  him!' 

Thus  he  talked,  fixed  in  his  old  place  of  punish- 
ment, leaning  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece  of 
his  room.  They  had  been  so  happy  all  day,  till 
the  letters  came.  And  now  where  was  she  ?  He 
tossed  his  head  and  held  his  throat  with  both  his 
hands.  Only  that  she  suffered  as  Hie  did,  they 
would  not  bear  this  long.  But  was  she  quite  as 
wretched  ?  In  the  morning  the  answer  came  to 
him.  There  arose  a  beautiful  winter's  day ;  it 
was  New  Year's  Eve.  Bright  rose  the  sun,  and 
poeping  over  the  garden  wall  summoned  George 
from  his  sleep.  After  having  been  all  night  in 
the  claws  of  a  dreadful  and  cruel  fate,  which 
Beemed  to  have  done  the  worst  for  him  that  can 
be  done,  it  was  strange  to  wake  and  find  things 
much  the  same  as  they  were  yesterday.  To  his 
surprise  the  world  had  not  come  to  an  end.  The 
houses  were  the  same,  and  the  trees  and  roads ; 
while  the  people  seemed  to  have  heard  nothing 
about  that  hard  catastrophe,  and  by  the  soothing 
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action  of  their  new  faces  and  interests,  diminished 
the   acuteness   of  it.      There   stood   the   miller> 
whistling   at  his  door,   when  George  sauntered 
across  the  bridge  and  a  little  way  into  the  village 
before  breakfast.     Behind  him  he  had  left   the 
kitchen  chimneys  at   the  manor  house   quietly 
smoking,  and  here  the  miller's  tall  daughters  were 
passing  in  and  out.     c  What  great,  rosy-cheeked 
girls  these   were,'    George   thought.     He  had  a 
chat  with  the  miller,  and  then  he  wanderer!  back. 
And  still  he  was   alive   and  able  to  breathe   the 
cheering  morning  air.     The  road  gave  out  a  clear 
hard  sound  as  he  trod  upon  it,  and  the  sun  drew 
frosty  mist  from  the  earth  and  from  the  shrub- 
beries  near,   smudging   over   the  distant  things 
with  a  pretty  blue  haze.     There  now  came  a  pair 
of  cart  horses,  passing  by  George,  shaking  their 
bells  and  collars  and  whisking  their  tails   in  a 
kind   of  glee.     To   him   it  was   very  fresh  and 
pleasant.     '  How  young  I  am,'  thought  he.     <  As 
I  am  now,  my  mind  cannot  help  rebounding  from 
everything.     I  wonder  would  it  have  been  thus 
if  they  had  made   me  stay  at  Shelveport,  away 
from  her?'     To  suppose  that  was  blasphemy.     It 
was  all  very  well  to  put  such  questions  now,  when 
he  knew  her  love  and  his  happiness  were  quite 
secure.     But   it  only  needed  a  slight  effort   to 
recall  the  dull  agony  of  those  two  days  at  Shelve- 
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port,  the  darkness  and  the  horror  of  them,  and 
the  doubt.  He  would,  indeed,  have  got  used  to 
losing  her— and  died  in  the  process.  The  master 
was  in  the  breakfast  room  when  he  got  back,  and 
already  George  felt  more  easy  in  his  presence. 
u  It  was  such  a  fine  day  out,"  he  said,  "such  a 
wonderfully  fine  day.  Miss  Rolt  made  him  eat  a 
mince  pie  in  their  kitchen.  He  supposed  the 
Rolt  family  breakfasted  at  3  a.m.  —they  all  seemed 
desperately  hungry  at  eight." 

"  Was  Rolt  very  cross  ?  for  he  says  my  bailiff's 
goats  climb  his  fences  and  eat  the  flowers.  I  wish 
those  two  potentates  would  agree." 

George  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  smashing  the 
coals  in  the  grate.  He  was  beginning  to  forget 
the  relations  he  held  to  the  man  who  was  dis- 
cussing these  matters  with  him.  Sometimes  it 
happened— if  he  had  been  harrowing  and  search- 
ing his  brain  for  hours  and  hours — that  George 
could,  as  it  were,  unhinge  his  mind  and  stop 
thinking  altogether.  This  was  such  a  moment. 
"  Did  you  hear  anything  from  them  about  Berry  ?" 
he  asked,  by  and  bye,  without  raising  his  head. 

"  Very  little,  indeed.  I  suppose  Tiff  told  you 
all  that's  known.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt 
the  poor  boy  has  had  to  leave  his  regiment. 
No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  where  he  is.  Lucy 
said  Willie  had  written  about  meeting  a  dreadful 
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Irishman,  named  Nugent,  at  Pau,  who  hoasted 
in  public  of  having  lent  poor  Bertram  money  at 
races,  and  made  out  that  he  was  constantly 
getting  the  boy  out  of  scrapes.  He  called  Bertram 
his  cousin,  by  the  way;  and  then  the  fellow 
declared  your  aunt  Blanche,  who  had  just  passed 
through  Pau,  was  a  relative  of  his,  and  insisted 
that  Willie  Felton  was  an  impostor,  because  poor 
Willie  said  Lady  Blanche  was  his  aunt !  He 
wanted  to  have  quite  a  quarrel  about  it.  Isn't 
it  wretched  ?"  > 

Then  Helen  came  in.  She  walked  up  and 
shook  hands  quite  calmly.  There  was  no  trace 
that  she  suffered  or  was  afraid,  except  a  more 
than  usually  grave  air  and  careful  way  of  speak- 
ing She  gave  her  darling  one  bold  look  of  love  ; 
but  the  risk  to  be  sure  was  very  small.  Well, 
she  was  not  unhappy ;  that  was  all  he  had  wished 
to  ascertain.  And  now  he  would  drop  back  and 
try  to  forget  everything  again.  Indeed,  he 
sat  staring  at  her  while  she  and  her  husband 
talked,  getting  no  meaning  from  what  they 
said. 

"  Ah !  yes,  tell  me  about  Miss  Rolt,  too," 
lisped  Helen. 

He  gave  a  start,  and  Mr.  Tresham  laughed 
outright. 

"  I  do  believe  George   is  in  love,  Helen,"  said 
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he.  "  It  must  be  something  of  the  sort  makes 
him  wool  gather  in  this  fashion,  mustn't  it?" 

She  was  obliged  to  look  at  him,  and  their  eyes 
met.  It  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear, 
and  tears  rose  and  nearly  blinded  her. 

"I  think  Miss  Kolt  could  thrash  me,  if— I 
treated  her  badly,"  said  George,  laughing  bois- 
terously. "  Which  of  the  sisters  shall  it  be, 
Mrs.  Tresham?  I  think  I  shall  have  them 
weighed,  and  marry  the  lightest." 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know,"  Helen  managed  to 
say,  taking  courage  from  him. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  he  sat  in  the  library, 
and  there  he  heard  the  carriage  come  round  and 
pull  up  at  the  door.  After  a  time,  Helen  came 
in,  ready  dressed.  "  My  husband  and  I  are 
going  to  Farwell  to  luncheon,"  said  she,  hur- 
riedly. He  looked  round  the  room,  but  no  one 
else  followed.  u  And  so  you  are  in  love,  dar- 
ling," she  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  think  so." 

She  lifted  her  veil  a  little,  to  let  him  kiss  her 
lips  ;  and  the  fold  of  lace  just  brushed  his  eyes 
across. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  now  ?"  she 
asked. 

u  Darling,  I  worship  you — I  do  worship  you. 
Do  you  believe  me  ?" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Helen  got  back  from  their  visit,  she  was 
in  the  highest  spirits.  They  had  found  Mrs. 
Hardicanute  delightful.  She  had  got  her  best  teeth 
in,  and  looked  quite  girlish.  "  When  we  got  to 
the  drawing-room,"  Helen  said,  "  we  found  dearest 
Enid  and  her  parent  poring  over  the  Landed 
Gentry,  and  they  were  quite  angry  when  they  had 
to  shut  it  up;  weren't  they,  Charles  ?  At  first  I 
was  certain  they  were  searching  your  pedigree 
out,  George  ;  but  we  discovered  the  true  cause  by 
and  bye.  Who  do  you  think  is  stopping  with 
them  ?" 

Gjeorge  shook  his  head. 

st  Do  guess,"  she  said. 

'  Stephen,'  he  thought,  vaguely;  '  but  that 
would  hardly  have  made  her  laugh.'  He  could 
not  imagine. 

"  Oh  !  a  very  old  friend  of  yours — a  Mr. 
Woodville." 

George  gave  a  rueful  laugh.  He  was  annoyed 
at  that  fellow's  being  near  them.    He  had  treated 
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George  badly,  and  hence  was  certain  to  owe  him 
a  grudge. 

u  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  known  you  at 
college — and  so  innocently.     Didn't  I,  Charles  ?" 

"  Ton  my  word  I  was  ashamed  to  see  you  mis- 
tily ing  them  all,  Helen." 

"  And  how  quickly  dearest  Enid  saw  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  too.  You'd  have  thought 
she  wished  to  eat  me  all  up." 

u  What  did  he  say  about  me  ?"  George  asked, 
nervously.  He  was  thinking  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  have  a  single  additional  enemy. 

"  Oh !  he  laughed.  '  Let  me  see,'  he  said. 
'  Yes,  I  think  we  had  some  wonderful  adven- 
tures together,  in  our  youthful  days.'  He  talked 
the  whole  time  to  Enid — about  the  turf,  I  think, 
principally ;  and  I'm  sure  she  had  been  reading- 
books  about  it  all  the  morning  to  master  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Hardicanute  petted  me  fearfully,  of 
course,  and  I  whispered  to  Jean  that  1  under- 
stood Mr.  Woodville  had  ten  thousand  a  year, 
when  we  were  going  away." 

"Oh!  Helen!  you  are  incorrigible,"  said  Mr. 
Tresham,  trying  to  look  grave.  If  his  wife  had 
chosen  to  talk  treason  or  heresy  before  the  whole 
county,  he  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  scold 
her  in  those  days. 

This  man's  coming — that    used  to  be  one  more 
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danger  to  mark  and  provide  against,  when 
George  took  stock  of  all  the  perils  besetting 
them.  But  there  was  no  use  in  vexing  Helen 
about  it ;  and,  indeed,  they  had  other  things  to 
occupy  them  when  they  chanced  to  be  alone. 
He  hardly  knew  how  the  days  went.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  always  some  danger  of 
detection  lying  in  his  path  ;  he  dreaded  every 
one  he  saw,  and  hated  the  neighbours  for  being 
alive  at  all.  One  morning  he  was  left  alone 
while  Helen  and  her  husband  were  away  visit- 
ing. He  loitered  on  the  walk  behind  the  house, 
debating  whether  to  go  and  look  for  ducks  down 
the  river,  or  read  a  book.  A  couple  of  servant 
maids  came  along  the  walk  from  the  shrubberies, 
laughing  and  chatting.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and 
George  saw  they  had  the  little  Constance  tod- 
dling along  between  them,  who  laughed  and 
pointed  towards  him,  and  that  made  the  women 
stop.  He  would  have  liked  to  look  at  those  eyes, 
so  like  Helen's,  but  the  maid  lifted  up  the  child 
and  turned  indoors  with  it. 

George  laughed.  '  That  class  of  women  had 
never  ceased  to  be  dull  and  superstitious  since  the 
world  began,'  he  thought.  Perhaps  they  were 
afraid  of  him ;  most  stupid  people  were.  He 
strode  up  and  down  on  the  gravel,  and  longed  for 
his  darling's  return.    He  began  to  hate  the  place, 
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knowing  the  while  that  he  could  neither  leave  it 
not  alter  anything  there.  And  yet  he  said  to 
himself,  '  The  one  man  I  am  afraid  of  I  cannot 
hate.'  He  had,  instead,  come  to  like  him  and 
pity  him ;  but,  in  truth,  those  recent  shocks  and 
changes  were  too  much  for  him,  and  all  his  con- 
ceptions were  strained  and  unsettled. 

At  the  window  a  man-servant  stood,  talking  to 
some  one  behind  him,  and  when  he  wheeled  round 
there  was  Algy  Woodville. 

Algy  seemed  older,  and  had  contracted  a  look 
of  settled  rascality  ;  that  was  all  George  thought, 
as  he  forced  himself  to  talk  to  him,  and  said  it 
was  such  a  pity  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tresham  were 
out,  and  that  he  would  miss  them.  But  it  was 
an  effort  to  have  to  speak. 

*<  How've  you  been  getting  on  all  this  time, 
old  fellow  ?"  Algy  said.  But  could  George  be 
expected  to  go  back  and  remember  every  single 
thing  he  had  done  since  they  parted  ?  He  had 
a  mind  to  ask  for  his  money  on  the  spot;  but  ho 
dared  not  quarrel  with  anybody.  4  If  I  had  any 
money  that  I  didn't  want,  in  my  pocket,  I'd  lend 
it  to  him  again  ;  it  would  get  rid  of  him,  perhaps, 
for  a  few  years  more.  I  wish  he'd  go  with  Enid, 
to  some  distant  land.'  They  did  not  find  much 
to  talk  about. 

"  Pretty  little  woman  Mrs.  Tresham,  from  what 
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I  saw,"  Algy  remarked,  after  a  silence.  George, 
like  people  in  a  regular  plot,  was  off  his  guard 
for  a  moment.  He  looked  furious,  and  turned 
his  head  away  without  speaking.  To  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  world,  that  told  a  certain  tale ; 
but  before  long  Algy  took  his  departure  for 
Farwell,  saying  good-bye,  as  cheerily  as  ever. 
"  What  am  I  to  tell  them  ?"  said  George.  "  Let 
me  see.  Hadn't  he  been  shooting  with  the 
Rumbolcls  yesterday  ?  I  daresay  it  was  a  lie  !" 
Thank  goodness  he  was  gone.  But  when  Helen 
returned,  the  idea  of  the  visit  amused  her  vastly. 
So  the  days  went  by,  and  they  were  happy  some- 
times. Then,  for  ever  so  long  they  would  hardly 
have  a  chance  of  speaking  two  words ;  and  it 
made  him  desperate  to  see  that  she  could  bear 
that  better  than  he  could.  Once  a  housemaid 
came  in  to  dust  the  room,  while  he  stood  over 
her  chair,  whispering  to  her,  and  much  too  close. 
It  was  only  their  fancy,  perhaps ;  but  it  made  him 
tremble  like  a  leaf.  Her  face  used  to  get  a 
fearful  expression  when  anything  of  that  sort 
happened ;  a  look  that  awed  George  com  pletely. 
He  would  hear  her  muttering  that  she  was  reck- 
less of  what  came  now  ;  and  that  she  could  never, 
never  again  be  what  she  had  been.  Perhaps  that 
was  a  sort  of  protest,  lest  her  darling  should  rest 
too  securely,  and  forget  that  she  was  ready  to 
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risk  far  more  than  he  risked.  Then,  perhaps  it 
soothed  her  to  call  forth  his  despair  and  heart- 
broken efforts  to  bring  her  consolation.  Her 
tiny  remorse  on  such  occasions  having  had  its  due, 
Helen  would  feel  more  cheerful  again.  Some- 
times they  actually  quarrelled,  and  she  knew  well 
that  she  could  say  whatever  she  liked;  while  his 
mouth  was  altogether  closed.  For  he  would  not 
say  unkind  things  now,  whatever  happened; 
still,  his  manner  irritated  her.  Perhaps — secure 
of  her  love — he  did  not  wear  himself  out  as  for- 
merly, to  amuse  her  ;  nor  so  often  go  out  of  his 
way  to  declare  that  he  would  die  if  she  did  not 
love  him.  Thus  their  talk  sometimes  took  a 
gloomy  and  fretful  turn,  instead  of  being  all 
devotion  and  endearment.  The  patient  George, 
however,  learnt  further  to  avoid  wounding  his 
darling's  vanity  in  these  m  atters,  and  gave  no 
cause  of  offence.  Had  he  been  hard-hearted 
enough  to  keep  up  a  quarrel  for  long,  she  would 
have  yielded  too,  glad  of  one  master  to  obey 
and  fear,  even  as  a  change,  seeing  that  every  one 
else  petted  and  indulged  her.  They  used  to  think 
that  nobody  would  ever  interrupt  them,  and  that 
they  might  always  live  together  and  love  each 
other.  He  used  often  to  tell  his  darling  that 
every  day  she  grew  lovelier — at  first,  just  to  make 
her  happy.     But  alter  a   while,   he  knew  that  it 
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was  really  true.  By  a  miracle,  a  new  kind  of 
beauty  shone  in  Helen's  face, — loving  some  one 
was,  perhaps,  the  secret.  When  he  told  her  how 
white  and  pretty  she  had  grown,  it  made  her 
smile  and  laugh.  Gradually,  however,  other 
people — who  did  not  make  love  to  her — said  the 
very  same. 

When  Helen  felt  wicked,  she  used  to  scoff 
daringly  at  her  husband,  saying  to  herself  that 
whatever  she  chose  she  could  do ;  and  that  he 
could  not  refuse  any  wish  of  hers  in  the  world. 
As  for  him,  that  year  no  special  event  had  hap- 
pened. The  autumn  had  gone,  and  they  were  in 
the  middle  of  winter  now.  There  were  however 
no  chapters  marked  off  for  him.  He  was  living 
his  own  life,  which,  though  it  went  on  side  by 
side  with  the  lofty  story  of  those  two,  would  never 
touch  it,  even  if  it  were  spun  out  for  ever  and 
ever.  He  had  no  ideas — independent  of  ex- 
perience— and  his  experience  had  long  since  quite 
turned  out  of  that  path  whereon  the  greater 
questions,  such  as  George  had  now  to  solve,  are 
met  with.  That  is,  he  thought  his  guest  was  a 
man  like  himself;  he  had  heard  tell  perhaps  of 
people  being  played  with  by  destiny  and  fate, 
and  such  like ;  but  they  were  among  apocryphal 
and  legendary  things.  He  was  not  on  the  look 
out  for  them  here  at   home — no  more  than   for 
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dragons  and  wyverns  in  his  woods;  and  what 
might  happen  if  Belen  ceased  to  love  him  oc- 
curred to  him.  never. 

But  now  there  began  to  move  a  faint  breath 
over  the  neighbourhood  of  Norton.  In  that 
lonely  place,  where  one  could  walk  about  for  a 
week  and  meet  few  people  who  used  long  words 
in  their  every  day  speech,  one  would  have  thought 
nothing  was  remarked  upon.  The  perfect  quiet 
of  the  thick  woods  hereabouts  confused  and 
oppressed  the  passerby,  and  ought  surely  to  have 
put  everything  to  rest.  Hardly  had  people  time 
to  remark  that  the  visitor  would  not  be  at  Norton 
for  Christmas,  when  he  re-appeared  in  church, 
and  since  then  there  had  been  a  month  or  so  to 
talk.  George's  count  of  time  was  vague  then, 
and  the  weeks  ran  into  each  other  without  any 
beginning  or  any  landmarks.  Sundays  alone 
seemed  to  link  things  together;  and  yet  were 
the  most  threatening  days.  The  Norton  pew 
was  just  under  the  pulpit ;  no  one  sat  there  but 
his  darliug  and  himself,  and  he  had  to  stand 
and  hold  the  hymn  books  with  Helen,  fancying 
every  doltish  eye  in  the  place  centred  upon  them; 
while  just  above,  the  voice  of  the  man  who  ever 
fascinated  and  harassed  him,  kept  buzzing  in 
his  ears.  The  Sunday  after  young  Woodville 
had  called  at   Norton,   the  Hardicanutes  hailed 
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their  gay  young  visitor  to  morning  service. 
George  was  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  that  day. 
He  kept  looking  about  him  fretfully  ;  and,  when 
he  discerned  behind  him  this  whilom  keeper  of 
the  faro  bank  in  the  old  Christ  Church  days,  re- 
called with  dread  what  Algy  had  dared  to  say 
about  Mrs.  Tresham's  being  a  pretty  woman. 
He  felt  a  tingling  in  the  back  of  his  neck, 
as  he  sat,  fancying  that  the  new  comer's  eyes  were 
directed  on  him  from  the  Farwell  pew  under  the 
west  window.  The  service  dragged  on  painfully, 
and  he  wished  that  he  could  have  been  spared 
some  things  which  fell  to  the  day's  lessons. 
Then  the  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  was 
echoing  through  the  place.  A  hush  succeeded, 
and  at  last  the  response  to  it  tolled  through 
the  quiet  building.  George's  heart  now  stood 
still.  The  sunny  church  seemed  to  twitter  and 
vibrate  before  his  eyes,  as  the  next  command- 
ment hummed  in  his  ears ;  and  this  was  so  long 
in  the  phrasing  that  they  must  have  known  what 
they  did ;  close  to  him  he  imagined  that  he  heard 
Mrs.  Rolt  clear  her  throat  twice  ;  and  then  came  a, 
cough  from  Mrs.  Hardicanute,  afar  off,  like  to  the 
challenge  of  a  sentinel.  George  bowed  his  head 
on  to  the  leaf  of  his  open  prayer  book,  and  tried 
to  cool  his  forehead  there.  Helen  was  kneeling 
within  a  few  feet  of  him.     Was  she  also  think  - 
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ing  of  these  things?  But  her  delicate  face 
nestled  in  a  snowy  handkerchief.  He  could  see 
only  her  creamy  wrist,  her  bracelet,  and  the  edge 
of  a  swollen  little  kid  glove. 

When  they  came  out  it  was  cold,  and  they 
walked  up  to  the  house  at  once,  without  waiting 
to  talk  to  those  people  who  came  from  along  way 
off.  Helen  was  in  high  spirits,  saying  she  could  not 
be  bothered  with  the  Far  well  people ;  her  feet  were 
cold,  too.  Thus  Mrs.  Hardicanute  and  the  Uum- 
bolds  had  the  'clack  'i  the  kirk  yard'  to  themselves. 
By  and  bye,  Mr.  Tresham  came  out  the  vestry 
door,  his  face  beaming  with  steady  good  humour, 
and  he  stopped  for  a  minute  to.greet  the  General. 
Mrs.  Hardicanute,  when  he  asked  to  be  intro- 
duced to  their  young  friend,  and  pressed  them  to 
come  up  to  luncheon,  greeted  him  with  almost  a 
tragical  manner,  as  if  he  had  that  morning  offi- 
ciated at  her  son's  funeral,  and  on  her  way  home  to 
Farwell,  lay  back  in  her  carriage  with  an  awe- 
stricken  expression  of  face,  mournfully  re- 
pressing all  her  child's  attempts  at  conversation. 
As  she  has  been  tabulated  among  the  bad  per- 
sonages, no  doubt  she  would  be  glad  of  Helen's 
delinquencies.  Perhaps  she  had  been  genuinely 
shocked  and  sorry.  But  Algy,  as  to  whose  status 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  wished  lie 
had  half  that  sulky  cub  Newmarch's   luck ;  for 
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Miss  Enid's  eyelids  and  nose,  though  untarnished 
by  scandal,  were  very  pink  in  this  cold  air,  while 
that  other  was  a  wonderfully  pretty  woman. 

Thenceforward,  little  eyes  were  upon  George 
and  Helen  from  many  places.  Riding  one  evening, 
as  it  was  getting  dusk,  they  met  Algy  and  one  of 
the  young  Rumbolds  returning  from  rabbit 
shooting.  Jack  Eumbold  took  his  hat  off,  and 
Algy  tried  to  give  George  a  very  demure  and 
knowing  look.  Helen  saw  that  insolent  glance, 
if  her  lover  did  not,  and  long  remembered  how 
the  horrible  man  stood  in  the  road  and  stared 
after  them.  That  wounded  her  a  little,  and  in- 
censed her  still  more  against  the  stupid  people 
about  her.  She  was  such  a  little  queen  among 
them,  after  all,  that  she  might  well  laugh  at  their 
opinions !  Whatever  happened  people  would 
have  to  be  civil  to  the  lady  who  ruled  at  Norton. 
Poor  Jean  Hardicanute  made  her  laugh  in  those 
days.  One  afternoon,  Helen  and  her  beloved, 
cantering  along  together,  saw  the  Farwell  car- 
riage some  distance  up  the  road,  spinning  towards 
them.  While  they  were  yet  far  off,  some  one 
stood  up  and  spoke  to  the  coachman,  and  the 
carriage  suddenly  turned  off  down  a  drive  cut  in 
the  woods.  George  said  nothing,  but  he  looked 
along  that  same  road,  trying  to  make  out  where 
it  came  out. 
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u  Doesn't  it  lead— only  to  the  ice-house  ?"  he 
asked. 

Helen  suggested  that  perhaps  Enid  and  young 
Algy  had  selected  this  cold  spot  as  a  quiet 
rendezvous  for  a  flirtation.  But  George  was  very 
grave.  '  They  turned  out  of  the  way/  he  mused, 
•  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  bow  to  us.' 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  for  them,  darling,"  she 
asked,  deciphering  his  thoughts. 

"  No,  baby ;  but  I  want  you  to  run  no  risks 
and  dangers — not  one." 

"  I  think  I  may  love  you  if  I  like,  Geordie. 
Do  you  know,  I  think  you  are  nicer  than  Jack 
Eumbold — or  old  Mr.  Hardicanute,  even." 

"  Yes  ;  but  these  dull  and  dreadful  people  have 
tongues,"  he  faltered.  "  Your  friends  can  bite, 
too,  as  an  oyster  can,  if  you  only  put  yourself  in 
biting  range.  You  would  not  like  these  horrid 
boobies  to  be  able  to  scorn  you,  and  to  refuse  to 
visit  you,  darling!" 

She  did  not  like  that  tone.  "  I  am  tired  of 
being  rich  and  having  all  I  want,"  she  said,  reck- 
lessly, just  to  vex  him.  "Fancy — I  don't  care 
to  buy  anything  now,  just  because  I  have  money, 
I  suppose.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  be  like  I  was, 
when  I  used  to  have  to  clean  my  riding  gloves 
with  Indian  rubber  towards  the  end  of  the  quarter* 

VOL.    III.  D 
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when    Lady   Adelaide    didn't  give    me    money 
enough !" 

He  did  not  believe  this  foolhardiness  genuine. 
By  and  bye,  indeed,  she  had  forgotten  it,  aud  fell 
to  dreaming.  u  I  never  wished  greatly  to  be 
married,"  she  thus  said,  half  to  herself.  "  How 
young  I  was :  do  you  think  I  was  too  young, 
Geordie  ?  I  never  thought  I  could  love  any  one 
in  the  way  that  I  love  you." 

He  hung  his  head  down,  and  answered  nothing, 
listening  to  catch  every  word  of  hers.  It  was 
that  he  believed  this  was  not  to  last,  and  so 
tried  to  store  up  all  she  said  in  his  heart,  against 
the  day  when  he  would  be  alone.  But  so  sweet 
was  hearing  her  gentle  confessions  that  he  for- 
got to  be  anxious  and  desponding,  and  only  lived 
for  the  hour,  grudging  every  step  their  horses 
took  on  the  road  home.  But  home  it  always  had 
to  be ;  they  were  Prince  and  Princess,  as  in  the 
fairy  tales,  away  from  the  gates  of  Norton — re- 
turning to  be  mice,  or  spell-bound  creatures  of 
some  kind,  when  night  approached. 

Doubtless  these  rides  and  walks  together  in 
the  winter  evenings  were  scrupulously  noted. 
Some  men  had  come  to  look  for  Algy  Woodville, 
and  he  had  gone  away  rather  suddenly,  leaving 
dismay  at  Far  well,  perhaps ;  but  not  before  he 
had    had    quite    time    enough    to   sneer   about 
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George  Newmarch  all  the  same.  While  the 
three  who  ought  to  have  known  moved  about 
altogether  purblind,  other  people  were  shaking 
their  heads  and  foregathering  to  discuss  the 
shocking  rumour  of  the  place. 

And  the   cold  and  heartless  world,  what  was 
its  verdict,  delivered  with  savage   glee  ?     What 
could    it    ever     know     of     these     two    young 
hearts  or  souls  we  might    say  in  this  case — far 
withdrawn  from  the  pale  of  its  icy  and  sordid 
precepts.     Gloating  over  the  prospects  of  another 
reputation  to  slay,   another  fair  fame  to  blast;,  it 
now  began  to  point  the  cruel  finger   of  suspicion 
and  inuendo  mercilessly  at   George  and  Helen. 
At  the  Hindebourne  musical  festival  and    at  the 
lunch  at  Mrs.  Barre's  afterwards,  these  two  were 
the  subjects  of  no  little  observation.     As  for  the 
men,  with  meaning  politeness,  they  shrank  from 
taking  up  Mrs.  Tresham's  time  when  her  cousin 
was  present,  and  shrugged  their   shoulders  and 
gave  place  to  him — -just  as  one  would  before  any 
other  recognised  t  case.'     The  young  ladies  did 
not  throw  away  a  glance — save   one  of  curiosity 
and  horror  perhaps — on  a    hopeless   person  like 
George,  although    he  was,  to  be  sure,  an  Earl's 
nephew.      When  luncheon  came,  a  place  was  left 
for  him   by  general  avoidance,  next  to  Helen; 
people  edged  off  systematically  from  them,  and 
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they  were  alone,  until  old  Lady  Moleshill,  who 
is  notoriously  shortsighted,  sat  herself  down  by 
Helen's  side  under  the  impression  that  the  little 
matron  was  one  of  her  own  daughters.  It  was 
nobody's  business  all  the  same.  '  The  husband 
is  the  happiest  husband  in  the  world,  my  dear,' 
one  cruel  old  lady  said  to  another,  and  some 
among  the  shrewdest  judges  still  believed  that 
there  was  no  more  in  it  than  in  any  of  those  baseless 
flirtations  which  spring  up,  have  a  mushroom 
growth,  and  perish  of  their  own  accord.  From 
one  point  of  view  even,  it  was  almost  a  blessing, 
because  it  provided  something  in  this  dull  corner 
of  the  county  to  talk  about. 

Helen  would  have  mocked  at  all  that,  had  she 
even  known  the  extent  of  it.  She  was  aLSnaiveand 
charming  as  ever  at  the  beginning  of  the  day ; 
and  yet  the  ladies  fell  to  looking  at  her,  instead 
of  talking  to  her ;  and,  when  later  in  the  after- 
noon good  natured  Mrs.  Barre  took  Helen  up  to 
the  awful  Countess  of  Stonehenge  saying  they 
must  know  each  other,that  lean  and  irreproachable 
woman  just  bowed  under  protest,  as  it  were,  and 
turned  her  sheet-iron  back  deliberately  on  our 
poor  little  heroine. 

We  cannot  have  everything.  At  home,  days 
were  spent  in  feverish  happiness ;  but  when  she 
touched  the  outer   world   that  delight   must,  it 
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seemed  be  paid  for  with  some  penalty  of  mortifica- 
tion. Yonder  incomparable  peeress's  rudeness 
cut  Helen-  more  deeply  than  she  would  confess  ; 
and  her  Farwell  acquaintances  seeing  that  speedily 
shrank  away  from  her,  lest  she  should  anchor 
as  it  were  under  the  lee  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

George  watched  all  this  passing  from  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  he  remained  talking  to  the 
General.  He  saw  the  blood  mount  to  Helen's 
cheek,  and  then  die  away  again.  She  stood  al- 
most alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  To  be 
sure  Mrs.  Barre  had  immediately  turned  to  her 
and  begun  talking  away  most  industriously  to 
smoothe  off  the  annoyance.  The  good  hostess 
was  puzzled,  because  she  had  forgotten  that  there 
was  this  gossip.  c  To  be  sure/  thought  she,  '  who 
can  ever  tell  how  Gwendoline  Stonhenge  will 
behave  for  two  days  together/  These  Hengists 
were  every  one  of  them  eccentric. 

However  by  and  bye,  Helen  got  all  her  spirits 
back,  and  indee  d  had  a  kind  of  revenge  on  her 
shrivelled  foe  the  Countess ;  for  Viscount  Rock- 
ingstone,  her  eldest  son,  that  well  known  light 
among  the  Anglo-Catholic  body,  asked  to  be 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Tresham,  and  became  so 
interested  in  the  little  enquirer,  who  had  all  the 
slang  of  this  party  at  her  fingers'  ends,  that  he 
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took  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  well  known 
"  Hymner  and  Grail"  with  which  his  lordship's 
name  is  so  fondly  associated,  and  marking  with 
a  pencil  those  which  were  his  own  special  con- 
tributions to  Hymnody,  pressed  it  into  her 
hand. 

Helen  laughed  to  herself  at  him,  and  at  them 
all.  These  were  the  folk  for  whose  good  opinion 
she  was  to  throw  away  her  darling's  love  and 
devotion,  these  were  the  dreadful  boobies  she  was 
to  conciliate.  She  mocked  at  her  fine  world 
incessantly;  and  why  not,  when  this  Hardicanute 
woman  actually  returned  and  fondled  her,  the  in- 
stant the  heir  of  the  house  of  Stonehenge  turned 
away.  What  monsters  of  spite  and  dulness  they 
all  were !  And  yet  the  shaft  was  really  gone 
from  Helen's  irony.  It  was  well  to  scorn  them 
all,  but  could  she  smile  and  say,  "  These  women 
are  only  impertinent,  and  I  am  innocent."  To 
answer  would  be  to  judge  as  the  cold  and  heart- 
less world  judged. 

During  the  drive  back  to  Norton,  George  had 
much  to  ponder  over,  sitting  silent  opposite  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  discerning  in  her  face  from 
time  to  time  thoughts  similar  to  his  own.  He 
had  felt  his  wonted  sickening  fears  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  ;  and  then,  had  been  pleased 
when  the  solemn  booby,  that  woman's  son,  made 
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much  of  her.  They  had  all  admired  his  darling, 
thus  not  being  altogether  without  good  taste  of 
some  dumb  kind.  To  his  hungry  vanity  their 
homage  was  grateful.  For,  was  it  not  something 
to  have  the  renown  of  being  such  a  woman's 
admirer?  If  he  were  nobody  in  London,  and 
passed  by  in  the  whirl  of  that  great  world — of 
which  he  had  once  had  a  brief  glimpse,  yet  he  was 
Helen  Tresham's  lover — that  was  a  great  deal. 
Now  there  was  no  more  doubting,  no  need  of  his 
brother  Berty's  fiat  to  enrol  Helen  among  the 
most  lovely  women  of  the  day.  Which  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  envied,  would  not  envy  him 
and  change  places  with  him  now  ?  Even  now  at 
this  subjective  stage.  The  rare  gifts  that  had 
fallen  to  him  abashed  and  perplexed  this  dutiful 
lover,  who  still  marvelled  at  her  graciousness  in 
tolerating  him  at  all.  For  in  his  eyes,  Helen  was 
the  embodiment  of  refinement  and  delicate  blood, 
and  from  George's  earliest  days  a  lady  was 
a  mystical  and  subtle  occurrence  in  the  scheme 
of  humanity.  That  haughty  confident  fashion  in 
which  the  highly-born  hold  their  heads,  attracted 
him,  not  by  surprise — for  he  was  used  to  none 
others — but  from  conviction.  Common  people 
could  never  imitate  that,  nor  look  as  she 
looked  in  the  carriage  here,  her  dead  white 
forehead     set    like    a    pearl,    within    a    fringe 
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of  drab  coloured  hair,  and  lace  and  silk. 
Her  wandering  eyes,  and  the  turn  of  her  lips  and 
chin,  were  to  be  worshipped,  never  made  to  be 
touched  at  all.  Often  George  forgot  that  he  had 
already  removed  these  things  from  the  region  of 
sentiment  to  thatof  fact,  wishing  attimes  to  imagine 
Helen  still  immaculate  in  thought  and  intention, 
and— banishing  the  fatal  promises  of  the  evening 
when  he  returned  from  Shelveport — to  spiritualise 
this  affection  of  theirs.  Why  could  he  not  wake 
and  find  that  his  Helen  was  a  Beatrice  Portinari; 
one  to  be  worshipped  and  who,  perhaps  never 
lived  on  the  earth  at  all.  It  was  incredible  that 
this  sweet  and  gracious  girl  should  be  bound  to 
him  by  the  hard  tenure  of  their  guilty  love. 
What  had  he  ever  done  to  entitle  him  to 
usurp  that  pure  heart  and  to  become  the  keeper 
of  its  peace  ? 

When  he  launched  that  kind  of  speculation,  it 
indeed  carried  him  off  to  unknown  wastes  of 
fancy.  He  indulged  so  great  a  doubt  of  himself 
that  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  his  love  for 
her,  attempting  to  scoff  at  the  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness of  a  passion  such  as  this.  And  yet  by  this 
means  he  very  soon  burnt  up  the  little  wick  of 
his  imagination.  He  tried  too  much,  for  in  spite 
of  his  morbid  self  contempt,  George  felt  that  his 
whole  mind  was  steeped  in   this   same  passion. 
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Did  it  not  take  up  all  the  consciousness  he  had, 
pushing  every  other  sensation  out  ?  If  he  did 
wish  to  scoff  at  it,  where  could  he  take  up  his 
stand  to  scoff  from,  and  with  every  fancy  loosed, 
there  still  remained  only  his  own  limitable  mind 
wherewith  to  judge  ;  he  could  only  be  himself, 
and  universal  criticism  was  short  lived  and  im- 
possible, he  conceded. 

And  so  he  yielded,  and  loved  with  a  blind  and 
bigoted  love.  Having  no  other  faith  to  cling  to, 
it  was  easy  to  call  this  a  tbing  sacred  in  the 
abstract,  although  blotted  by  the  nearness  to 
actual  sin.  That,  however,  was  an  element  apart, 
and  indeed  fortuitous  ;  never  premeditated,  or 
more  than  the  dream  of  a  moment  of  abandon- 
ment and  blindness.  '  She  is  my  wife,'  he  used 
to  say ;  <  the  only  one  that  I  will  ever  have.  Am 
I  not  more  faithful  to  her  than  ever  any  earnest, 
ignorant,  young  husband  was  to  his  long  affianced 
and  mysterious  bride.  Because  the  dull  plottings 
of  the  people  at  Sawtry  prevented  our  being 
married,  are  we  therefore  to  perjure  ourselves 
and  pretend  that  we  don't  like  loving  each 
other  r 

George  renounced,  therefore,  his  unreal  shame, 
and  when  Helen  whispered  pretty  scraps  of  re- 
morse, theyjarred  upon  his  ear;  he  revolted  against 
the  clap  trap  of  it  after  the  first  few  times.     '  We 
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are  not  sorry,  Helen,'  he  used  to  say,  '  I  tried  to 
be ;  but  now  I  am  glad  that  you  are  my  own.'  She 
could  not  indeed  keep  pace,  when  he  incessantly 
carded  skeins  of  thought  after  that  fashion ;  but 
she  could  forgive  him  and  reward  him.  c  Ah ! 
Geordie,'  she  used  to  say,  with  a  sad  smile,  c  you 
little  know  what  I  feel.  It  is  nothing  but  happi- 
ness, when  you  are  with  me.  But  when  I  am 
alone,  I  hate  myself,  and  despise  myself.  Oh  ! 
Geordie,  where  will  it  ever  end  ?' 

'  Be  at  rest,  preciousj'  he  used  to  answer, 
putting  periods  to  such  sentences  in  their  usual 
way.  But  even  when  touching  her  lips  he  would 
mutter  to  himself  that  all  this  was  but  her  vanity, 
hurt  because  he  was  no  longer  a  supplicant. 
So  keen  was  his  scepticism  that  he  wounded  him- 
self most  of  all  with  it — like  those  foolish 
islanders,  who  sharpen  the  handles  of  their 
daggers  more  than  the  blades. 

And  now  it  was  the  second  week  in  February, 
and  George,  counting  the  days,  had  to  ask  him- 
self what  was  going  to  happen.  A  window  of  his 
prison  disappeared,  daily,  one  by  one  as  in  the  cruel 
old  Italian  legend;  and  every  fresh  sun  set  reminded 
him  of  the  sweet  life  departing  out  of  sight. 
Could  he  not  draw  them  out  by  some  art,  and 
make  hours  twice  their  length  ?  He  desired  to 
live  out  every  minute  of  these  days — to  taste  each 
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second.  There  had  been  a  time  lately  when  he 
believed  that  conscience  was  bound  and  throttled ; 
but  if  he  chanced  to  wake  at  night,  to  turn  and 
toss  for  a  while,  memory  came  with  her  bat's 
wings  and  buzzed  about  his  troubled  head.  Cruel 
it  was  to  lie  there  and  remember  that  while  he 
had  been  laughing  and  scoffing  at  dangers  and 
penalties,  the  best  days  of  his  life  and  his  youth 
had  slipped  away,  and  now — what  was  coming 
wasn't  youth  any  more,  nor  pleasure,  nor  free- 
dom. He  could  never  again  pass  days  of  ease 
and  delight  like  those  just  gone  ;  whatever  hap- 
pened, there  was  only  sorrow  and  heartache  and 
sighing  to  come. 

Thus,  in  the  night,  he  was  wont  to  be  a  coward, 
but  the  resolutions,  wrung  from  him  by  fear, 
were  hood-winkeJ  and  laughed  at  in  the  morning 
light.  And  now  also  there  came  troubles  which 
forced  Helen  and  him  to  rouse  themselves  to 
action,  and  to  leave  questions  unsolved. 

There  had  been  painting  going  on  at  Norton. 
Kitchens  and  offices  were  piled  with  bricks  and 
long  boards  and  builders'  nick-nacks  of  that  sort, 
for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  and  when  all  was  finished 
Mr  Treshamtook  it  into  his  head  that  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  have  the  Feltons  there  for  a  week. 
They  were  about  to  leave  their  cottage  at  Shelve- 
port  for  good,  and  Norton  would  be  conveniently 
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on  their  way.  He  made  this  suggestion  at  break- 
fast one  morning,  as  one  that  was  sure  to  delight 
everybody.  Nevertheless,  there  fell  a  blank  dismay 
upon  the  two  who  heard  him.  Shallow  little 
wrinkles  gathered  on  Helen's  white  brow,  and  her 
lips  were  squeezed  with  anger.  As  for  George,  he 
gave  a  quiet  laugh.  6 1  did  not  expect  the  end 
to  come  in  that  way,'  he  mused.  '  I  had  for- 
gotten them  altogether.  Oh !  curse  me  ;  curse 
me ;  how  long  am  I  to  bear  it  ?' 

"  Stephen  told  me  he  could  get  away  about  now, 
George,"  Mr.  Tresham  continued,  glancing  up 
from  a  letter.  "  I  wonder  is  it  any  use  asking 
him  ?  You  know  best  if  he'd  like  it,  or  care  to 
be  here." 

"1  think — very  much,  sir,"  said  George, 
blandly.  Helen  gave  him  a  look  of  curious  scorn. 

"  I  am  sure  he  and  Lucy  are  so  suited  to  each 
other.  1  do  mean  it,  really.  You  needn't  laugh, 
you  young  sceptic.  And  it's  not  as  if  she  were  a 
blood  relation,  either,  I  am  sure.  Heaven  forbid 
that !  And  what  a  girl  she  is,  too  !  Helen,  you 
might  try  your  hand  at  match-making  with  young 
Stephen,  since  you  never  seem  disposed  to  do 
anything  towards  getting  Mr.  George  here  a 
wife." 

She  was  looking  down  and  crumpling  her  bread 
fiercely.     Half  speaking  to  herself,  she  said,  "  I 
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think  they  might  select  some  other  place  for  their 
arrangements.  1  hate  to  hear  that  hypocritical 
girl's  praises," 

Even  as  she  heard  herself  say  that  aloud  she 
was  frightened,  knowing  that  her  husband  would 
look  at  her.  His  eyes  were  fixed  in  curiosity 
and  surprise  upon  that  fretful  and  dangerous 
face,  and  the  letter  remained  opened  out  in  his 
hand.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
George,  as  if  ashamed  that  a  stranger  should 
hear  a  speech  like  this  from  his  wife.  There 
was  a  silence,  and  George  stared  vacantly  at  his 
host.  He  felt  at  that  moment  a  shiftless  hatred 
for  this  man — this  guardian  who  thwarted  Helen's 
wishes,  and  who  caused  his  poor  child  to  expose 
her  weakness,  too.  Everything  frightened  him 
in  these  days,  and  he  knew  not  what  scene 
might  be  coming.  But  Mr.  Tresham  passed 
his  hand  across  his  face  once  or  twice,  and  then 
without  further  word  took  to  his  letters  again. 
It  was  useless  for  George  to  look  entreatingly  at 
her.  She  despised  him  because  he  had  answered 
as  if  he  were  indifferent  when  asked  about  Stephen. 
She  could  not  be  patient  for  ever.  They  should 
hear  her. 

M  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  girl,"  she  said, 
therefore,  without  raising  her  eyes ;  "  I'm  sure  I 
don't ;  she  always  tyrannised  over  me,  and  made 
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me  miserable ;  and  she  hated  me  for— for — " 
She  stopped,  half  sobbing.     "  I  know  she  did." 

Mr.  Tresham  almost  stood  up,  and  flapping 
his  letters  down  on  the  table  cloth.  u  You — don't 
you  remember  who  you  are  speaking  of,  dear?" 
he  said,  hurriedly.  "  You  mistake  altogether. 
Yes — if  you'll  have  no  more  tea  we  can  go  into 
the  library." 

And  George,  who  had  also  stood  up,  saw  the 
woman  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved,  and  a  man  who 
had  a  ri^ht  to  claim  her  obedience  in  all  things. 
Her  eyes  sought  her  master's.  She  must  follow 
him,  even  if  he  struck  her.  She — his  love — was 
to  crawl  to  this  man  to  be,  if  necessary,  corrected 
like  a  child.  And  then  the  whispering  voice  of 
George's  Familiar  said,  "  Thou  poor,  poor,  power- 
less creature,  lie  down."  While  the  two  were 
pushing  their  chairs  aside  the  veins  swelled  in 
George's  neck,  and  the  bread  he  had  eaten  seemed) 
choking  him.  He  saw  her  rise  and  follow.  She 
had  forgotten  him.  George  doubted  her.  If  she 
had  looked — but  she  was  thinking  of  anything 
but  this  poor  cowed  admirer.  Habit  and  strong 
association  made  her  at  that  moment  Charles 
Tresham' s  wife,  and  nothing  else.  The  married 
pair  left  George,  to  settle  their  disagreement  in 
the  library.  When  they  were  alone,  Mr.  Tres- 
ham paced  up  and  down  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
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to  his  face  returned  the  expression  of  the  morning 
when  he  had  talked  to  his  sister  in  the  Rushworth 
drawing-room.  For  Helen  to  forget  herself — and 
before  that  young  fellow.  It  was  more  than  he 
could  understand.  "  Why,  Lucy  Felton,  her  own 
cousin  and  her  greatest  friend.  Upon  his  honour 
he  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  and  was  really 
vexed.  In  the  name  of  goodness,  would  she  tell 
him  what  she  was  thinking  about  ?" 

While  he  spoke  she  observed  with  curiosity  and 
interest  all  his  changes  of  expression.  It  had 
not  taken  the  little  Helen  long  to  repent  and 
make  up  her  mind. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  she  be- 
gan, piteously,  coming  close  enough  to  touch 
her  husband.  "  Charles,  I  did  not  reflect  when 
saying  that.  But  I  always  thought — she — she 
wished — she  wanted — you  not  to  love  me  ;  and 
I  am  always  jealous  about  that."  When  the 
highly  wrought  little  mortal  thus  spoke,  she 
drooped  her  head  still  lower,  and  then  put  her 
arm  imploringly  on  his  shoulder. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  his  wife,  not  pawing 
her  hair  as  George  did.  "  Oh !  silly  child,"  he 
said,  getting  grave  again.  "  Helen  !  Helen  !  are 
all  you  ladies  as  fond  of  your  women  friends  as 
this  ?  But  I  am  angry  with  you,  too.  You  know 
— you   must   listen— Lucy  Felton  is  one  of  my 
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models  of  perfection.  Why,  Helen,  she  might 
be  my  daughter." 

And  then  he  raised  her  mature  head,  and  be- 
came sensible  of  some  imperfection  or  fault  in 
his  illustration,  and  stopping  short,  thenceforth 
did  not  condemn  her  any  more.  Her  sudden 
jealousy  was  as  suddenly  forgotten ;  she  was 
deeply  contrite,  and  would  be  glad  now  to  have 
them  here  at  once.  But  that  made  him  reflect, 
and  he  shook  his  head.  "  No,  I  think  they  will 
not  come  to  us  yet — not  yet,"  he  mused. 

She  was  so  sorry  on  everybody's  account. 
c*  Should  she  apologise  to  Mr.  Newmarch  ?"  she 
asked,  quoting  his  name  at  once,  yet  in  spite  of 
herself.  She  had  all  but  succeeded  in  ordaining 
herself  fond  and  faithful  wife,  and  felt  a  desire 
to  practice  complete  loyalty.  He  did  not  suppose 
George  wanted  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  (i.e% 
Mr.  Tresham's)  wilful  little  Helen's  jealousy; 
and  perhaps  it  was  better  not  to  take  other  people 
into  their  confidence  iu  these  matters. 

And  then,  forgiven,  she  could  run  off  to  see  her 
child ;  leaving  to  him  a  queer  sensation  of 
something  unreal  and  immature,  of  some  inno- 
vation which  he  had  to  welcome. 

The  child  to  be  seen  and  caressed  was  still 
so  young,  that  nurses  had  the  chief  charge  of  it, 
and  was  more  a  source  of  pride  and  of  vain  alarms 
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to  Helen  than  anything  else.  After  kissing  her 
adored  infant  once  or  twice,  and  then  restoring  it 
to  the  administration  of  justice  among  its  toys, 
Helen  stole  away  to  find  George  and  learn  if  he 
were  sad.  She  knew  not  why  she  sought  him, 
and  yet  could  not  rest  until  he  talked  to  her 
again. 

In  that  half  hour  of  tender  conference  between 
husband  and  wife,  George  had  fallen  into  one 
of  his  desponding  humours.  So,  he  was  no  more 
than  a  poor  dependent  transgressor — of  small 
account,  even  in  Helen's  eyes — too  weak  now 
to  be  capable  of  any  boldness  or  decision.  When 
she  found  him  not  moved  from  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  staring  across  the  river  at  that  same 
sad  view,  he  was  not  glad  at  seeing  her — too 
cowed  to  speak  a  word  to  the  woman  he  wor- 
shipped. '  What  cruel  fancy,'  thought  he,  '  has 
she  invented  now,  to  wear  me  out  with.' 

And  Helen,  when  she  beheld  him  so  very  sad, 
dropped  the  repentant  whim  taken  up  at  her  hus- 
band's side  a  while  ago,  and  only  thought  of 
comforting  her  boy,  who  had  been  tried  enough 
already. 

"  They  are  not  coming.  We  are  to  escape 
that,  Geordie,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  going  up  to 
the  window.  "No,  no;  we  did  not  want  her, 
did  we?  nor  Stephen.      Oh  !  Geordie,  not  him — 
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not  now,"  said  Helen,  with  a  shudder.  "  You 
could  not  try  me  again,  as  you  did."  She 
stopped,  and  watched  his  face  anxiously.  It  was 
her  way  always  to  ignore  his  anger  and  misgivings 
— to  treat  him  as  if  nothing  had  come  between  their 
good  understanding.  She  might  easily  persuade 
him  that  her  cross  looks  of  the  morning  were  but 
acting,  well  carried  out  for  his  sake.  He  did 
believe  so,  and  then  laughed  to  please  her. 

'  Did  he  wish  them  to  come  very  much?'  he 
asked.  c  Oh !  she  did  not  remember  what  they 
had  said.  But  she  had  cried,  and  he  promised 
they  should  not  come.'  "  He  could  not  ask  me 
to  have  Stephen  here  again.  He  knows  we  hate 
him,"  said  Helen,  "  or  he  ought  to  know." 

"  Darling,  I  think  by  and  bye  it'll  be  worse. 
I've  been  thinking  how  long  I  shall  live  when  I 
don't  see  you  any  more." 

"Hush!  Geordie,  hush !  If  I  have  courage 
you  must,  too.  I  should  die,  my  beloved,  with- 
out you.  Come  here,  and  whisper  to  me ;  we  will 
never  part,  and  1  will  love  you  for  ever." 

Then,  for  nothing  at  all,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  would  keep  her  hands  up  to  her  face,  sob- 
bing and  shuddering.  It  was  quite  open  to  the 
garden  here,  and  any  one  might  pass  through 
the  room.  But  they  were  so  tired  ;  they  could 
not    be    on    guard   for  ever,  and  now  did    not 
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care.  i  It  was  not  wrong,'  thought  the  jaded 
lover,  'that  she  should  suffer  a  little,  since  he 
suffered  so  much.' 

By  and  bye,  Helen,  without  looking  up,  took 
his  listless  hand.  There  they  remained  des- 
ponding. People,  doubtless,  were  at  dinner, 
or  at  their  work,  for  not  a  soul  came  near  them. 

After  that,  there  happened  nothing  to  disturb 
them  except  little  things.  For  the  two  Sundays 
following  the  festival  at  Hindebourne,  neither 
Mrs.  Hardicanute  nor  her  daughter  had  come  to 
church  to  Norton,  and  there  was  no  rumour  of 
sickness  or  of  absence  to  account  for  it.  To 
George  all  that  meant  something  formidable; 
but  he  was  so  weary  of  suspicions  and  alarms 
that  he  said  nothing,  and  Helen  was  sometimes 
slow  in  noticing  things.  One  day  a  fit  of  visiting 
her  cottagers  came  upon  Helen.  She  often  had 
similar  comforting  schemes  floating  in  her  head, 
which  from  week  to  week  kept  on,  being  intended 
only.  The  shy  little  lady  knew  she  was  not  really 
robust  enough  for  what  is  called  village  work. 
Her  villagers  were  mostly  very  good ;  indeed, 
who  within  the  circle  of  that  gentle  influence 
could  be  altogether  depraved  ?  But  there  were 
some  very  wicked  gipsies  who  came  thither,  and 
among  them  work  was  to  be  done.  There  was 
a  plasterer  in  Norton  village  in  orders  of  the 
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Wesleyan  church,  who  kept  the  post  office.  He 
had  a  great  hold  on  these  people,  and  Mr.  Tres- 
ham  tolerated  him,  and  even,  doubting  whether 
he  did  his  duty  as  this  man  did,  had  given 
secret  help  of  money,  wherefrom  a  new  chapel 
rose  in  Norton.  When  the  contrite  owner  of 
all  this  place  would  be  absent  for  hours  from  his 
house,  his  steps  would  be  following  the  dissenting 
preacher  in  his  walk  from  cottage  to  cottage,  or 
in  his  visits  to  the   gipsey  carts  and  hovels. 

The  clay  we  speak  of  Helen,  taking  some  tracts, 
and  a  sweet  little  prayer  book — bound  with  seal 
skin,  like  a  cigarette  case — walked  to  a  cottage 
where  an  old  bed-ridden  woman  lived.  These  tracts 
were  formidable  things  for  Helen,  like  foreign 
bills  of  exchange — things  she  would  have  held 
dangerous  to  put  out  of  herself  without  advice ; 
indeed,  her  plan  was  to  send  a  footman  to  give 
them  away  did  she  meet  any  deserving  object 
during  her  drives. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  cottage  she  visited ;  all 
grown  with  creepers,  deep  down  in  a  dell  some 
way  back  from  the  road,  and  befriended  by  apple 
trees  and  ancient  high  box  shrubs.  One  could 
scarcely  stand  upright  in  the  low  room,  and  so 
dark  was  it,  that  Helen  failed  to  make  out  the 
faces  of  some  people  who  were  sitting  by  the  old 
woman's  bed. 
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u  How  are  you  to-day ,  Mrs.  Kickards  ?"  she 
warbled.  u  I  hope  these  bright  days  are  doing 
you  good  ?"    ' 

The  old  woman  turned  on  her  pillow ;  and 
while  a  fit  of  wheezing  and  coughing  prevented 
her  answering,  Helen's  eyes  had  time  to  get  used 
to  the  light.  She  then  saw  that  the  two  ladies 
sitting  there  were,  indeed,  Mrs.  Hardicanute  and 
the  Miss  Enid — one  close  by  the  sick  woman's 
head,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Upon  the 
lap  of  each  of  them  an  open  prayer  book  was 
displayed. 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Hardicanute,  how  good  of  you," 
said  Helen,  holding  her  hand  out,  the  shy  little 
laugh  sweetening  her  voice. 

A  dead  silence  succeeded  that.  Then  by  de- 
grees the  tall  matron  of  Farwell  rustled  up  from 
her  seat,  and  trembling  all  over,  bowed  very 
coldly.  Next  in  order  the  daughter  shook  her 
silks  loose  from  the  chair,  and  passed  Helen  with 
a  still  more  tremulous  and  distant  curtsey.  "  We 
shall  finish  our  reading  another  time,  Mrs. 
Rickards,"  the  younger  lady  piped,  in  a  frigh- 
tened voice,  turning  towards  the  sick  bed.  Then, 
without  further  word,  the  mother  and  daughter 
stalked  through  the  door,  and  Helen  was  left  to 
herself. 

Helen  was    left    there    blinded    with  shame, 
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wishing  herself  alone  and  out  of  sight,  even  of 
this  old  creature.  She  felt  like  a  child  who  has 
been  struck  by  a  huge  tyrant,  and  her  wee 
bosom  heaved  with  pain  and  mortification.  To 
the  old  woman's  dim  senses  it  seemed  that  she 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  this  could 
not  be  Mrs.  Tresham,  since  the  ladies  had  not 
spoken  to  each  other. 

"Ah!  dear,  dear;  could  'ee  shut  the  house 
door  to?"  she  grumbled.  "  It  strikes  death  into 
me  with  the  draughts."  And  then  she  groaned 
repeatedly. 

Helen,  ready  to  cry,  went  humbly  and  shut 
this  door,  which,  with  all  the  land  visible  from 
the  threshold  thereof,  was  sure  to  be  her  child's 
and  its  heirs,  for  ever.  In  turning,  she  shewed 
her  face  again,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Tresham  true 
enough. 

"  Thank  your  ladyship,  m'am,"  whined  Mrs. 
Eickards,  afraid  that  she  had  offended,  yet  never 
able  to  make  out  about  these  great  ladies  not 
speaking  after  all.  u  Thank  you  for  coming  to 
see  me."  And  then  she  went  on  volubly  about 
her  ailments,  and  Helen  thought  'That  horrible 
woman  and  her  hideous,  cross  daughter !  If  I  had 
been  prepared,  even  1'  And  then  choking  sobs 
rose  in  her  white  throat,  and  she  clasped  her 
hand  there,  to  keep  it  from  bursting,  as  she  said  to 
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herself.  How  could  she  thus  compose  her  mind 
to  talk  and  read  ?  "  Is  your  sight  good  for 
these  ?"  she  said,  rising  at  last  and  laying  her 
tracts  upon  the  table.  u  Ah  !  not  very,  perhaps. 
Is  there  anything  you  would  like  much,  Mrs. 
Rickards  ?  Your  son  could  come  up  to  the  house 
and  fetch  anything  you  want  me  to  send  to  you, 
couldn't  he  ?  Is  he  a  good  son  to  you  now  ? 
Rolt,  the  miller,  has  given  him  work  all  the 
winter,  has  he  not?  I  see  these  ladies — that  is, 
you  have  been  read  to  already  to-day  ;  so  I  shall 
not  tire  you."  And  with  a  few  more  hurried 
speeches  she  took  her  departure.  '  Oh !  those 
horrible  women,5  she  thought  again,  walking 
rapidly  homewards.  '  They  hate  me  because 
Enid  is  not  so  pretty  as  I.  That  girl  did  look 
wretchedly,  true  enough ;  and  no  one  comes,  year 
after  year.  No  wonder  they  hate  me.'  Helen's 
head  was  bent  down  and  her  white  teeth  worked, 
as  though  she  would  bite  her  lips  ;  but  the  pain 
of  that  would  have  made  her  cry. 

She  clenched  her  small  hands  in  order  to  ex- 
press her  scorn  of  all  these  women.  They  might 
well  envy  her  for  her  face ;  Helen  was  so  pretty. 
There  was  never  anyone  half  so  sweet,  neither 
before  nor  since.  Yet  her  looks  made  the  be- 
holder laugh.  Her  brown  eyes  were  bigger  than 
they  should  be — intended  it  seemed  to  be  fitted 
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a  much  on  to  larger  soul.  When  she  moved 
her  mouth  to  speak,  her  expression  was  a 
counterpart  of  some  early  martyr's,  bound  to  a 
stake — shot  with  arrows  and  thinking  of  rest; 
and  this  on  a  perfectly  silly  and  childish  head. 

Helen  continued  to  laugh,  defying  to  herself 
the  people  who  surrounded  her.  She  recalled 
the  day  at  Hindebourue  ;  how  they  had  all 
glared  upon  her — what  might  they  not  be  saying 
against  her  now.  Her  boy  would  be  dearer  far, 
for  all  this.  She  had  cast  sufficient  as  a  sop  to 
the  world— in  giving  her  youth  and  her  beautiful 
life,  in  the  way  she  had  given  it.  Henceforth  she 
would  please  herself  alone. 

In  the  evening  she  gently  related  to  her  lover 
what  these  women  had  done  to  her  in  the  cottage. 
It  was  bright  and  warm  at  the  time  she  spoke  to 
him.  They  were  gathered  before  the  drawing- 
room  fire — five  o'clock,  and  tea,  with  white  and 
gold  porcelain  cups,  was  set  upon  a  little  velvet 
table  with  golden  legs.  He  harkened  to  her 
tale ;  at  that  cosy  hour,  it  was  hard  to  have  to 
resume  despair  and  to  mourn  with  her. — "  I 
would  try  and  endure  it,  darling,  for  your  sake ; 
but  I  cannot  go  on  thus.  Don't  be  angry  with 
me;  but  they  madden  me."- she  moaned.  It 
did  not  displease  her  to  have  to  tell  him,  and  to 
observe  how  acutely  he   felt     There  was  no  re- 
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sentment  in  her  voice,  only  a  meek  protest ;  for 
him  the  most  reproachful  of  all  tones. 

It  was  hard  to  have  remorse  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  stood  by  the  sofa  there,  his 
cup  of  tea  and  some  thin  brown  bread  and  butter 
in  his  hand.  But  those  who  will  be  sinners  the 
whole  day  long  must  take  things  just  as  they  come 
in  the  house;  must  all  mix  their  remorse  with  tea 
and  cheerful  firelight — the  just  as  well  as  the 
unjust.  "  Geordie,"  she  continued,  while  he 
stared  at  her  with  lips  parted,  his  courage  gradu- 
ally going  from  him  ;  "  Geordie,  will  you  not  say 
what  I  am  to  do  ?  Will  you  be  unkind  to 
me?" 

'  Oh !'  thought  he,  '  she  does  not  know  what 
good  news  I  also  am  bearer  of.'  "lit  is  who 
make  you  suffer  like  this,"  he  said,  in  a  broken 
voice,  drawing  away  from  her  as  if  he  saw  before 
him  at  last  all  the  mischief  he  had  worked. 
"  Helen,  you  ought  to  curse  me,  I  think." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no ;  don't  say  those  things,  my  own. 
I  care  for  nothing  on  earth  but  you.  If  you 
ceased  to  love  me  I  could  not  live  long." 

"  Is  that  true,  indeed  ?"  he  asked,  looking  at 
her  as  a  pilgrim  looks  at  his  shrine,  long  sought 
for  and  reached  at  last.  u  Come  to  me,  my  own, 
and  forget  them  all." 

They  both  pushed  away  their  tea-cups,  and  she 
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came  and  leant  her  timid  head  against  his  warm 
coat,  and  was  comforted;  and  he  put  his  hand 
round  her  neck  and  touched  her  earrings.  Since 
she  alone  ruled  him  and  was  the  artificer  of  his 
heaven,  it  was  no  longer  wise  to  resist.  He 
would  do  what  she  wished  now,  and  do  it  quickly. 
Well,  he  had  once  believed  that  they  could  go  on 
living  here,  but  the  world  would  not  let  it  be. 

Meanwhile,  their  moments  together  were  most 
precious.  It  was  long  before  he  gained  courage 
to  tell  her  the  news  he  had.  (i  Helen,  I  got  some 
letters  to-day."  And  this  took  all  the  force  he 
had  left.  "  They  want  me  to  go  back  there — to 
Sawtry— soon.  Oh!  don't  mind  me;  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  doing." 

"  Tell  me  all,  darling." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  it's  this.  You  know  there's  some- 
thing about  Berty.  I  don't  know ;  the  letter  is 
here,  but  I  can't  look  at  it,  and  'twould  be  too 
long  for  you.  He's  in  London  now,  and  he's — 
he's  going  to  the  bad,  they  write."  He  stopped, 
reminded  of  some  identity.  "  He  has  left  the 
army.  My  father  is  so  furious ;  and  Lady  Ade- 
laide is  always  frightened.  Come  close  to  me, 
Helen."  She  smiled,  thinking  of  other  things 
than  these  troubles.  u  Oh !  here,  why  was  I 
born  ?"  said  he.  She  could  not  solve  an  immense 
question  like  this "To 
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love  you,"  said  lie  after  a  while,  inclining  his 
head  as  if  demonstrating  something. 

"Tell  me' what  they  write,"  she  whispered. 

"  I  must  leave  this,  it  says,  and  make  up  my 
mind  now  what  I  mean  to  do.  You  see  it  is — I 
have  been  wasting  my  time  here  all  the  year.  Oh ! 
Helen." 

ibhe  raised  her  face,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Who  will  you  love  when  you  are  at  Sawtry  ?" 
Helen  asked,  after  a  long  pause,  in  that  resigned 
tone  of  voice  which  she  kept  to  tease  him.  But 
he  could  not  afford  to  smile  at  her  little  subter- 
fuges. u  George,  you  will  never  go  away  from 
me,  will  you  ?     And  you  promised — " 

"No,  never — never;  not  in  this  world." 

After  that  they  knew  what  was  to  come. 


B  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FftoM  time  to  time  Reginald  Hardicanute,  who 
was  so  rich — the  son  of  the  neighbours  at  Far- 
well — came  to  these  parts  to  see  his  mother.  He 
had  some  thousands  a  year,  and  spent  a  tranquil 
life  about  St.  James'  Street,  where  he  had  fine 
rooms,  and  his  club.  He  was  always  a  person  of 
soft  disposition,  and  out  of  condition.  Besides 
this,  he  was  musical,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
getting  into  a  scrape. 

Once  when  George  and  he  staid  at  Brailcote 
together,  George,  though  he  was  then  very  young, 
used  to  observe  how  much  people  preferred  his 
placid  friend  to  himself.  And  this,  notwith- 
standing that  George  said  many  clever  things,  in 
his  obscure  way,  while  the  other  said  nothing  at 
all.  Eeturning  from  duck  shooting  in  those 
days,  George,  who  would  be  covered  with  mud, 
and  looking  as  tough  as  a  crab  root,  used  often 
to  stop  and  listen  to  his  friend  playing  the  flute 
very  beautifully  to  a  knot  of  ladies  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

At  this  time  he  was  at  Farwell  for  a  few  days, 
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and  George,  strolling  by  the  river  one  afternoon, 
came  upon  Reginald,  walking  not  far  from  Norton. 
George  looked  first  at  a  fine  water  spaniel  which 
he  had,  but  then  immediately  felt  himself  im- 
pressed by  the  beauty  of  the  other's  clothes,  for  it 
was  months  and  months,  he  reflected,  since 
he  had  encountered  such  a  gorgeous  and  pros- 
perous creature  as  this.  (<  Ah !  but  if  I  had  had 
this  man's  money,"  he  said  rapidly  to  himself, 
"  how  easily  I  could  have  kept  from  doing  all  the 
harm  I  have  done."  Then  the  two  men  shook 
hands  with  the  customary  air  of  savage  shyness 
which  the  Briton  reserves  for  his  acquaintances. 
"  You  down  here  ?"  George  asked,  looking  steadily 
away  from  his  friend  to  a  spot  in  the  stream  where 
a  fish  had  just  risen. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here  just  now,"  the  stranger  re- 
plied, smiling  towards  his  boots. 

"  You'll  be  here  some  time,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  shall  go  back,  to  town  you  know,"  he 
answered,  as  if  unwilling  to  commit  himself. 

"  That's  fine  dog  of  yours." 

"Yes;  fine  dog,  ain't  he?"  And  Reginald 
Hardicanute  smiled  steadily  once  more.  Now  he 
would  not  have  felt  any  emotion  had  even  he 
learnt  the  whole  of  George's  story.  He  had,  be- 
sides, a  thorough  contempt  for  the  family  intel- 
lect.     "  You    been   shooting   this    year,   New- 
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march?"  tie  asked,  wearily,  after  the  ordinary 
stupid  pause. 

"  I  shot  over  the  General's  land  few  times. 
You  at  Brailcote  when  they  shot  their  covers  this 
year  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  got  two  thousand  head  in  three  days  ; 
five  of  us.     You  comin'  over  to  us  soon  ?" 

"  No,"  said  George,  with  rather  more  energy. 

Then  the  other  remembered  that  they  abused 
this  fellow  all  day  long  at  his  mother's  house. 
"  You're  not  very  popular  with  them  over  there 
just  now,"  he  said,  pointing  towards  Farwell. 
"  What  have  they  been  doing  ?" 

"  I  burnt  a  church  down  once,"  said  George, 
gravely.  "It  was  only  a  little  church — almost  a 
chapel,"  he  added,  in  his  mad  way.  Then,  see- 
ing the  other's  quiet  amazement,  he  turned  his 
head  away  and  laughed  softly  to  himself.  His 
friend  said  good-bye,  after  his  listless  fashion, 
and  walked  away  whistling  to  his  dog. 

"Is  that  young  Newmarch  cracked?"  he 
asked  his  father  at  dinner  in  the  evening. 

"  I  wish  he  was,"  answered  Mr.  Hardicanute, 
gloomily — indeed,  ungrammatically. 

General  Rumbold  was  of  the  party ;  he  also 
set  down  his  glass  with  a  click,  when  George  was 
mentioned.  Reginald  did  not  talk  any  more 
that  night;   but  the   two  elder  men,  who  had 
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drawn  their  chairs  close,  took  up  the  Norton  story 
at  their  end  of  the  table. 

"  It  is  a  horrible  business,"  Mr.   Hardicanute 
said. 

The  general  pushed  his  chair  back. 
"  It  is  all  simply  impossible,"  he  repeated — 
he  was  an  old  campaigner  and  had  not  gone 
through  the  world  for  nothing — "and  boys  of 
th  at  age  are  not  the  people  who  lead  a  clever 
woman  wrong,  Neither  of  us  want  to  think  it, 
do  we,  John ;  but  to  look  at  Tresham,  and  then 
to  hear  what  we  do  hear,  is  enough  to  make  a 
man's  blood  boil." 

<  Did  anyone  see  their  way  to  speaking  to 
Charles  Tresham  V  the  other  suggested,  feebly. 
"  I  could  not  undertake  a  thing  of  the  sort  -,  upon 
my  honour  I  could  not,  Rumbokl." 

u  I  believe  it's  all  gossip,"  said  the  general, 
emphatically,  and  there  was  a  silence. 

'  Didn't  he  remember  this  young  fellow's 
grandfather?'  Mr.  Hardicanute  asked,  after  a 
long  pause. 

c'  Aye,  I  was  thinking  of  the  very  same  thing. 

I  remember  the  story  well,  when  I  was  a  boy  at 

school — a  long  time  ago.     (Shot  by  his  greatest 

friend  in  an  affair — words  about  a  woman." 

"  What  a  nice  family  they  must  have  been  at 
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home,"    said    Reginald    Hardicanute,    but    in- 
audibly. 

"  Those  were  queer  days,  weren't  they,  John ; 
eh?  Makes  us  old  men — old  men.  There  was  a 
higher  tone  of  honour  then  ;  but  we  never  agree 
about   that,  do   we  ?      Look   at    this  case  here. 

Pah  r 

fi  You  don't  like  dry  wine,"  said  poor  Mr. 
Hardicanute,  ado  you?  This  is  a  fine  sherry, 
here." 

The  general  shook  his  head.  "  I've  often 
heard  the  story.  He'd  have  been  about  twenty- 
four  when  that  duel  was  fought.  Let  me  see ; 
he  left  two  boys,  didn't  he? — Thomas,  and  Brian 
this  present  man ;  and  if  he  hadn't  been  killed 
he'd  have  run  through  all  the  property,  I  think, 
before  many  years." 

"  Are  they  rich  ?"  asked  the  host,  mechanic- 
ally. 

"  Rich  ?  I  can't  say.  Thomas,  he  was  the 
eldest — he  came  into  it.  Brian  Newmarch's 
eldest  brother,  of  course.  The  most  desperate 
gambler,  that  man,  that  ever  I  saw.  He  was  in 
my  old  regiment,  as  you  know.  Let  me  see  ;  he 
broke  his  neck  falling  down  the  steps  of  the 
Linen  Hall  Barracks  in  Dublin.  The  right  wing 
messed  there  then.     He  and  this  youngster  here 
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weren't  much  alike  to  look  at ;  but  he  married 
two  wives  at  the  same  time,  not  long  after  each 
other,  and  one  while  we  lay  in  Dublin.  The  last 
was  a  lady,  and  her  brother  would  have  shot 
Thomas  Newmarch  the  next  morning  if  he  hadn't 
broke  his  neck — so  they  said ;  and  then  wanted 
the  man  who  got  poor  Newmarch's  death  vacancy 
to  go  out  with  him  instead." — 

"  I  wish  this  was  off  one's  mind,"  Mr.  Hardi- 
canute  said  ;  and  the  more  they  sat  and  consi- 
dered the  more  gloomy  things  appeared. 

But  in  a  few  days  reports  came,  through  the 
medium  of  servants  and  so  forth,  that  Mr. 
Tresham  and  his  wife  were  going  away  for  a 
while. 

As  George  related,  Lady  Adelaide  Newmarch 
had  written,  remonstrating  with  her  boy  for  his 
idle  and  purposeless  life,  and  entreating  him  to 
come  to  some  decision  as  to  the  future.  It  was 
natural  that  she  should  be  anxious  and  terrified. 
Bertram  had  gone  headlong  to  destruction ;  he 
was  dead  to  her,  and  she  only  awaited  on  her 
knees  the  closing  scenes  of  his  awful  career.  At 
the  time  she  wrote  to  Norton,  Berty  had  just  been 
down  with  those  ruffianly  friends  of  his  to  shoot. 
That  was  the  only  tidings  his  mother  had  of 
him  for  months.  Happily  she  was  spared  the 
sight  of  his  face  that  time.      No  man  breathing 

e  5 
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dared  to  speak  to  Mr.  Newmarch  about  his 
eldest  son.  He  was  ill  then,  and  frightened 
every  one  from  his  sight,  except  his  doctor  and 
his  valet.  One  day  he  coldly  asked  his  wife 
where  George  was.  "  I've  got  one  fine  honour- 
able son,  that's  a  comfort,"  he  said.  a  Tell  him 
he's  to  come  here.  Do  you  hear  me?  I  want  to 
know  what  he's  doing." 

So  the  mother  wrote  the  letter  George  quoted 
to  Helen.  I  daresay  it  had  touched  him,  too. 
When  he  could  spare  time  to  think,  he  was  often 
sorry  for  Berty,  whom  he  used  to  admire  and 
serve  so  loyally.  Were  it  not  for  the  award  and 
command  of  destroying,  he  would  gladly  have 
gone  home  to  make  his  mother  happy,  and 
prove  to  her  he  was  not  heartless.  But  then, 
what  said  fate  !  And  before  George  had  com- 
posed his  answer  he  was  told  of  fresh  letters 
from  Sawtry.  They  were  written  a  week  after 
George's,  and  their  purpose  was  to  ask  Mr. 
Tresham  and  his  wife  to  come  there  for  a  month. 
The  squire  was  somewhat  better,  more  cheerful, 
and  Lady  Adelaide  longed  for  the  companionship 
of  her  little  daughter  to  comfort  her  at  this  sad 
time.  George  was  satisfied.  If  he  were  now  to 
part  from  her,  it  was  easy  to  go  away  and  get 
killed,  out  of  reach  of  men  and  women.  Yet  it 
might  be  that  she  would  have  pity  on  him  and 
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would  graciously  love  him,  even  if  she  were  to  go 
to  new  places.  He  should  bow  to  whatever  she 
appointed.  Here  was  their  fate  close  to  them — now 
Mr.  Tresham  talked  of  going  to  Sawtry  at  once. 
There  his  father  was,  George  remembered.  Hard 
words,  unjust  aspersions,  and  want  of  sympathy 
were  the  rule  at  home.  With  such  consolations  he 
was  to  be  weaned  from  the  divine  life  here.  He 
thought  it  was  hard  of  fate  to  play  with  him 
thus.  Helen  now  shared  her  lover's  silence  and 
sighs  of  suppressed  pain,  for  here  was  a  danger 
she  could  feel  as  much  as  he  did.  She  understood 
now  why  he  had  long  been  unhappy.  Parting, 
which  he  had  always  foretold,  was  really  imminent 
at  last.  She  had  imagined,  for  a  moment,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  evade  accepting  Lady 
Adelaide's  invitation,  but  when  it  came  to  resist- 
ing, it  was  too  late ;  her  courage  was  gone,  and 
she  could  not  face  a  scene,  like  when  the  Feltons 
were  to  come.  George  had  no  power  to  give  her 
advice — he  was  stupified  by  the  accumulation  of 
dreadful  events. 

Thus  the  two  young  creatures  drooped  their 
heads  and  expected  the  stroke. 

To  mock  them,  the  most  lovely  winter  weather 
ever  seen  came  to  Norton;  which,  railed  against 
as  a  prison,  a  martyrdom,  now  looked  calm,  and 
sheltered,  and  homely,  in  contrast  to  the  outer 
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world,  a  hard  place  full  of  the  cruel  and  prying 
eyes  of  strangers  ;  a  world  that  knew  them  not. 

And  now  the  time  to  go  drew  near.  They  used 
to  mope  in  doors  for  hours,  hardly  speaking. 
Helen  often  had  a  head-ache,  she  said,  and 
George,  when  alone  with  her,  would  stand  by 
holding  his  hand  to  her  forehead.  If  his  host 
persuaded  him  to  take  a  stroll,  he  maintained  the 
silence  of  the  grave  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Tresham  was  so  kind  that  he  had  still  a 
welcome  for  this  immovable  visitor.  George 
could  still  interest  and  amuse  him  at  times,  with 
his  queer  energy  and  imagination.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous gift,  if  the  young  fellow  misused  it. 

The  last  Sunday  came,  and  again  none  of  the 
Hardicanutes,  from  Farwell,  appeared  at  church. 
George  had  provided  some  explanation  for  Helen 
to  tell  her  husband.  '  There  had  been  a  little  bit 
of  a  quarrel/  she  was  to  say,  ( between  Mrs. 
Hardicanute  and  herself.'  Helen  managed  it 
pretty  well,  and  she  particularly  begged  that  her 
husband  would  not  notice  the  little  coolness  if 
he  happened  to  meet  poor  Mr.  Hardicanute.  It 
was  but  a  silly  affair — something  she  had  said, 
and  was  sorry  for  now  ;  and  it  would  soon  blow 
over. 

The  day  before  they  were  to  start  was  spent 
by  the  two  lovers  in  wandering  about  to  visit  all 
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the  old  places  once  more.  Mr.  Tresham  was 
vastly  amused  by  that. 

"  One  would  think  we  were  going  to  emigrate 
to  Ihefar  west,  instead  of  going  to  Saw  try  for  a 
month,  or  six  weeks,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  expect 
that  the  house  will  be  an  ivy-grown  ruin  by  the 
time  we  get  back?  or  that  my  sexton  will  have 
grown  so  fat  that  you  want  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  what  he  was?  By  the  way,  Helen, 
one  must  call  on  the  Rumbolds  before  we  go. 
I  shall  walk  over  to  Farwell,  I  think,  and  leave 
your  card — if  you're  too  lazy?" 

But  nothing  made  Helen  laugh  then ;  she 
scarcely  answered  when  people  spoke  to  her,  and 
often  had  red  eyes.  Mr.  Tresham  was  sure  she 
wanted  change  of  air.  And  then  the  packing 
had  to  be  done,  and  the  Wednesday  came.  Early 
in  the  morning,  George  met  his  dear,  by  the 
nursery  door ;  she  was  pale  and  careworn.  They 
just  whispered  a  greeting  to  each  other,  and  he 
slipped  an  envelope  into  her  hand,  saying 
hurriedly,  "  Baby,  have  you  packed  up  your 
things?" 

"No.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  I  want  you  to  remember  something,  darling  ; 
is  there  anyone  in  there  ?" 

She  looked  round,  and  again  shook  her  head. 
"Only  a  girl,"  said  Helen.     "They  are  all  at 
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breakfast.  Have  you  put  full  directions  in  this 
note  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  will  you  remember  to  do  this  ? 
Pack  something — like  a  vinaigrette  or  a  book  to 
read — that  you  may  want  on  the  journey,  away 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  a  box  ;  remember  where 
you  put  it.  In  a  large  deep  box  down  at  the 
bottom,  and  let  no  one  see  you." 

She  nodded  obediently.  Then  he  left  her,  and 
Mr.  Tresham  found  him  studying  "  Bradshaw  " 
by  the  window  in  the  breakfast-room. 

"  I  have  looked  out  all  your  trains  for  you," 
said  he.  "  By  the  way,  I've  written  them  down 
on  a  bit  of  paper  here,  so  Mrs.  Tresham  '11  have 
no  trouble  puzzling  them  out  again;  the  time  we 
leave  London  and  get  to  Daryngworth,  and 
all  that." 

He  was  so  much  obliged.  If  there  was  any- 
thing hateful  in  the  world,  it  was  hunting  through 
time  tables. 

The  baby  was  to  go,  of  course,  and  its  nurse, 
Helenas  own  maid  also,  and  George,  who  intended 
to  travel  as  far  as  London  with  them.  They  were 
to  stay  at  Julia  Tresham's  house,  in  Curzon 
Street,  that  night,  and  George  would  meet  them, 
to  catch  the  twelve  o'clock  express  from  King's 
Cross  to  Daryngworth,  the  following  day.  Lady 
Adelaide  had  said  that  Mr.   Currey   knew  of  a 
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tutor  for  George,  living  some  twenty  miles  from 
Sawtry;  an  excellent  man,  whom  George  would 
be  able  to  make  a  companion  of  as  well.  But, 
George  thought,  for  his  own  part,  that  twenty 
miles  was  a  long,  long  way.  "  I  wonder  who  the 
man  is ;  for  I  shall  never  see  him." 

Mr.  Tresham  was  in  high  spirits,  as  they 
started  on  the  holiday  journey ;  but  Helen  seemed 
anxious,  and  she  could  hardly  tear  herself  away, 
it  appeared;  for  she  walked  through  some  rooms 
more  than  once,  and  lingered  about  them  up  to 
the  very  last.  The  drive  "to  the  railway  station 
was  mostly  through  country  they  were  well  used 
to,  and  instead  of  interesting  Helen,  it  only 
made  her  more  sad.  But  at  the  station  and  in 
the  train,  there  were  new  things  to  be  seen.  In 
those  days,  people  did  not  rush  about  as  they  do 
now ;  and  she  had  foigotten  the  look  of  the 
country  from  the  train.  She  sat,  curious  of  the 
new  scenery  which  they  passed  through ;  and 
George,  opposite  to  her,  studied  the  changes  in 
her  face.  Sometimes  she  took  her  baby  and 
kissed  it;  but  no  one  spoke  except  Mr.  Tresham. 
About  half-past  four  they  were  in  London,  and 
George  having  cared  for  the  luggage  of  the 
party,  saw  them  into  Miss  Tresham 's  brougham 
by  the  platform,  and  said  good-bye. 

""You'll  turn  up  at  twelve,  to-morrow,  then?" 
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said  Mr.  Tresham,  putting  out  his  hand,  but  indeed 
looking  at  something  else.  "  We're  responsible 
for  you,  till  you're  produced  at  Sawtry,  you  know. 
I  wish  Julia  had  been  less  of  an  invalid,  and 
We'd  have  seen  you  at  dinner  to-night  in  Curzon 
Street." 

£  Oh !  it  did  not  matter,'  George  said,  taking 
his  hat  off,  and  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the 
wheel ;  then  the  husband  and  wife  drove  away. 

He  turned  round — and  was  quite  alone  at  last. 
They  had  roiled  smoothly  away  from,  say  a  prison, 
and  left  him  there  within  the  bars.  But  he  had 
not  yet  forgotten  how  to  hope,  and  groping  for 
Borne  comfort,  remembered  to-morrow,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Then  he  would  live  again  for  certain. 
There  were  people  still  hovering  about  the  plat- 
form, and  he  looked  at  them ;  how  utterly 
foreign  they  were  to  him  !  It  jarred  on  him  to 
be  alone  among  strangers  again.  And  yet  the 
journey  had  roused  him  a  little ;  there  came  a 
porter,  to  ask  what  he  required,  and  then  George, 
6till  musing  profuundly,  was  driven  away  to  his 
hotel.  It  was  one  where  he  often  had  been  to 
call  on  fellows  in  Christ  Church  days  ;  and  when 
a  room  was  shown  to  him,  and  he  had  dressed 
and  brushed  himself,  he  strolled  out  into  the  air 
again.  It  was  quite  dusk  now,  and  the  streets 
were    full.     How   eager  and   strange    and    un- 
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friendly  the  people  looked,  hurrying  along.  So 
this  was  what  being  alone  meant.  At  that  hour, 
had  they  never  left  Norton,  they  would  have  been 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  having  tea,  and 
talking,  by  the  delicious  fire-light.  Now  he  had 
his  barren  hotel  room.  And  yet  he  remembered 
how  the  chain  was  always  galling  them 
at  Norton.  How  long  were  they  ever  sure  of 
being  undisturbed  ?  It  was  warm  and  bright, 
and  cheerful  in  those  beloved  rooms ;  but  for 
ever  there  were  footsteps  to  be  listened  for,  and 
doors  opening  and  shutting.  Here,  in  London, 
there  was  nothing  of  that.  The  knowledge  was 
a  relief  to  him.  Till  the  next  day  there  was  no 
cause  for  plotting  and  self-restraint.  And  yet, 
had  he  not  been  able  to  sip  from  the  prospect  of 
certainly  meeting  her  again  to-morrow,  he  could 
hardly  have  borne  his  thoughts  at  all.  He  asked 
what  his  darling  was  doing  at  that  moment.  She 
Was  tired,  no  doubt,  after  her  long  day — although 
he,  for  his  part,  was  all  in  a  fever ;  his  brain 
more  restless  now  than  in  the  morning.  Perhaps 
she  was  lying  on  a  sofa  to  rest — perhaps  sitting 
up  stiffly  talking  to  Julia  Tresham.  Doubtless, 
other  people  would  be  asked  to  dinner  to  meet 
her,  and  she  would  laugh  and  talk  with  them, 
and  have  no  time  to  think  of  him.  If  he  had 
been  a  grandee  of  any  sort,  Miss  Tre  sham  could 
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have  forgotten  her  ailments  for  once,  perhaps. 
No  one  toadied  him.  Pie  remembered  how  coolly 
Mr.  Tresham  had  driven  away  and  left  him  at 
the  terminus.  "  After  all  our  friendship,  too," 
said  George,  who  felt  wounded  by  it.  He  meant, 
indeed,  that  the  world  was  ever  selfish  ;  that  in 
town,  people  forgot  their  country  friends. 
George  argued,  '  He  doesn't  know  what  we  are 
to  each  other.  May  I  not,  therefore,  judge  him 
as  if  I  were  really  an  honest  man  ;  and  he  selfish, 
to  forget  me  the  moment  we  reach  London?' 
'Ah!'  he  thought  next,  with  triumph,  'what 
does  it  matter,  though,  who  is  looking  at  her  and 
admiring  her  ?  I  remember  that  she  is  mine, 
and  mine  for  ever.  Let  them  all  gather  round 
her;  she  is  thinking  of  me,  I  believe.' 

George  strolled  on  for  an  hour  through  the  gas- 
lit  streets,  staring  in  at  the  shops ;  he  was  un- 
used to  a  town,  and  struck  by  the  noises,  the 
unfamiliar  look  of  the* passers  by,  and  the  gloomy 
hurry  everywhere.  How  intensely  foggy  it  was, 
too.  Could  Helen  and  he  have  changed  their 
minds,  and  gone  on  that  night.  No,  that  was 
not  likely.  And  thus  he  tormented  himself,  until 
his  unpractised  feet  grew  tired  upon  the  flag- 
stones, and  he  turned  back,  and  then  must  dis- 
mount his  thoughts  to  order  some  dinner. 

It  was  early  when  his  dinner  was  over,  and  he 
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thought  he  would  go  to  see  a  play,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort>  so  walked  out  again,  and 
some  way  down  the  Strand.  But  the  crowd 
going  in,  and  the  glare  and  gilding  disgusted 
him,  and  he  turned  back  to  his  hotel.  He  could 
sit  in  the  room  before  the  fire,  and  do  some 
thinking,  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  The 
next  clay  he  would  have  till  nearly  twelve  to 
arrange  anything  wanted. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  end. 
A  sleep  and  a  little  time  in  the  morning,  and 
then  he  would  know  whether  he  was  to  lose  her, 
and  his  life  too,  or  be  assured  that  they  would 
part  no  more.  He  said,  for  the  hundreth  time, 
that  he  had  reckoned  all  the  cost,  and  that  des- 
tiny led  him  on,  and  had  taken  the  choice  out  of 
his  hands.  Had  not  events  driven  him  on 
along  iron  ruts,  wherein  there  was  no  turning  ?  It 
was  not  as  if  this  were  a  whim  of  the  day.  How 
often  had  he  passed  all  their  love  and  their 
danger  in  judgment,  and  his  award  was  that  they 
could  not  go  on  living  away  from  each  other. 
Had  he  not  fought?  Had  he  not  gone  away  from 
her  once  ?  and  what  a  ghastly  failure  that  was. 
For  this  cause  he  welcomed  the  commands  of  fate 
with  a  loyal  spirit.  It  was  his  last  night ;  and, 
having  now,  with  these  base-metal  pledges,  paid 
his  bill  with    conscience,  he  obtained  a  promise 
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of  rest  during  the  time  that  remained.  Since  no 
more  was  to  be  planned,  just  then,  ancient 
thoughts  floated  back  to  him,  and  he  held  a  re- 
view whereto  old  friends  came  and  had 
audience. 

From  the  night  he  had  confessed  to  himself 
that  he  loved  Helen,  George  had  never  known 
rest.  Truly,  it  had  been  a  delicious  fever,  and 
he  had  practised  hard,  until  he  at  last  obtained  the 
gift  of  forgetting  everything  that  did  not  concern 
her.  But  in  these,  his  last  hours,  he  went  back 
straight  to  the  time  at  Cudham,  just  before 
lie  was  invited  to  Norton.  How  pleasant  it 
had  been,  he  remembered.  How  they  used  to 
act  charades  to  please  the  children,  and  have 
singing  parties  on  the  river  in  the  summer  nights. 
What  a  strange  old-fashioned  household  it  was, 
all  of  them  so  simple  and  so  wrapped  up  with 
each  other.  How  happily  he  used  to  wake  in  the 
morning.  Then  he  beheld  his  Christ  Church 
days,  and  yonder  fiery  high  church  caprice  ;  and 
Algy  Woodville  and  his  queer  ways,  when  he 
knew  him  first.  Now  came  the  refrain  of  Helen's 
atrocious  wedding ;  and  Berty  on  the  island,  and 
his  father's  anger ;  and  his  poverty.  ( Ah  !  that  day 
was  avenged/  hs  thought.  After  all,  he  bad 
lived  a  life  of  a  certain  real  kind.  Were  there 
many  people  who  had  been  beloved   as   he  was 
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beloved,  and  endowed  by  a  beautiful  and  triumph- 
ant woman  with  the  gift  of  her  heart.  Surely 
fate  had  tossed  one  boon  to  him  in  some  rare 
prodigal  humour.  And  then — forgetting  the 
morrow  a  little — George  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Miss  Tresham  had  at  this  time  the  relaxation  of 
one  of  her  winter  attacks,  and  it  was  true  that 
she  did  not  feel  equal  to  a  dinner  party.  At 
Brighton,  where  she  was  always  with  her  dear 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  Lady  McSenna,  for 
January — a  new  kind  of  east  wind  had  been 
discovered,  which  gave  everybody  complicated 
colds.  And  as  Lady  McSenna  had  at  once 
adopted  an  attack  of  this  influenza,  Miss  Tresham 
did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  like  fashionable 
ailment. 

"  Hugginson  was  quite  decided  with  me, 
Charles,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  the  travellers  were 
made  welcome.  "  ( Miss  Tresham,5  he  protested. 
'  I  shall  have  to  insist — you  must  eat — eat — and 
drink,  drink,  drink  ;  we  must  force  you  to  rally, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.' "  And  while  the 
brother  suspected  something  serious,  when  that 
great  doctor  was  so  pressing,  Helen  was  amusing 
herself,  thinking  how  thoroughly  her  darling 
would  have  appreciated  both  doctor  and  patient. 
To  be  sure  the  good  spinster  soon  forgot  her  own 
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maladies  in  delight  at  the  beauty  of  Helen's  little 
girl ;  and  thus  for  a  moment,  while  Helen  for- 
got too,  these  women  were  friends. 

"What  eyes!"  said  Miss  Tresham,  in  her  en- 
thusiastic whisper,  lifting  the  little  Constance  to 
her  shoulder.  "  We  shall  have  more  colour  by 
and  bye.  This  trying  journey,  to  be  sure — to  be 
sure.  Ah!  Charles,"  she  said,  with  a  courtly 
smile  and  inclination  towards  Helen,  'c  I  had 
often  been  sadly  jealous  since  Rushworth — but 
you,  too,  must  know  what  jealousy  is,  when  this 
little  heart-breaker  appropriates  mamma  all  to 
herself.  Woe  to  our  next  generation  of  beaus, 
when  these  eyes  are  a  little  more  skilled.  Ah  ! 
ves  ;  kiss  a  poor  old  woman,  little  one."  It  was 
almost  a  set  speech.  She  had  never  known  Mrs. 
Tresham,  of  Norton,  very  well.  '  I  wish,'  thought 
the  poor  sister,  '  that  this  child  were  more  like 
Charles  and  less  a  copy  of  the  mother.'  Finding 
herself  fond  of  the  daughter,  she  could  under- 
stand how  people  came  to  love  the  mother  so. 

Meanwhile  Helen  stood  by,  a  sweet  smile  in- 
tended for  the  whole  party,  hovering  upon  her 
mortgaged  lips. 

At  dinner,  although  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
such  an  invalid,  no  one  suffered  privation,  thanks 
to  the  liberal  regimen  exhibited  by  the  great  Sir 
Mathew  Hugginson.     Helen  was  a  little  absent, 
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and  said  scarcely  a  word.  It  might  have  been  the 
consciousness  that  in  a  short  time  this  old  lady- 
would  be  nothing  whatever  to  her.  We  see  Helen 
sitting  at  this  table  alone  with  the  brother  and 
sister — her  husband  and  her  sister-in-law.  She 
had  allowed  herself  to  be  joined  to  them,  and 
their  friends  came  about  her,  and  talked  to  her — 
the  closest  and  nearest  relation  she  had  ever 
known ;  and  yet  their  faces  were  always  strange. 
Even  while  hearing  him  talk  by  the  pond  in 
Rushworth  garden,  she  had  been  telling  George 
Newmarch  things;  and  there  was  no  difference 
when  she  walked  at  Sawtry  with  him,  or  while 
she  talked  with  Lady  Adelaide.  Then  in  the 
sunny  church,  the  morning  of  her  marriage,  she 
had  really  gone  back  with  George  to  the  island 
of  the  lake.  This  selfish  old  maid,  with  her 
doctor  and  her  gossip,  and  her  servants,  was  of 
another  race  and  world.  He  wanted  his  sister 
to  promise  to  come  to  Norton  in  the  spring. 
Helen,  smiling,  pressed  her,  too,  and  laughed 
when  she  said  their  plans  might  alter.  When 
it  was  over  would  he  like  to  come  and  live  in 
this  queer  house,  full  of  old  china,  again?  Or 
would  he  be  glad  to  travel  once  more  and  see 
those  countries  ?  Helen  had  often  wondered 
whether  he  would  forget  her — if  she  wrote  and 
<isked  him  to  think  no  more  of  her.    She  had  often 
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said  that  she  never  wished  greatly  to  be  married ; 
but  she  had  been  dazzled  by  the  first  offer  of  a 
home.  She  had  not  known  then  how  much 
people  would  admire  her.  Perhaps  at  this  very 
moment  she  remembered  that  George  was  wait- 
ing for  her,  and  wished  to  take  her  away.  She 
had  read  his  letter  and  had  it  by  heart ;  she  bad 
said  then  that  her  husband  ought  always  to  have 
known  well  that  she  must  love  some  one  quite 
different  to  him. 

As  she  sat  here  and  the  letter  rustled  faintly 
between  her  dress  and  her  heart,  each  breath  she 
breathed — she  may  have  felt  as  desperate  as 
George  did. 

— il  I  will  say,  when  we  are  in  the  train,  '  It  is  a 
fine  day,  Mrs  Tresham.'  And  then,  if  you 
wish  to  come  back  with  me,  you  will  answer  i  It 
is  a  fine  day  for  our  journey;'  but  if  you  wish  me 
to  leave  you,  my  own — you  will  keep  silence." 

So  he  had  written.  Perhaps  she  was  as  reck- 
less and  fallen  as  he  was. 

'  Dearest  Mrs.  Clarges  Bruton  and  Diana 
Bruton  were  coming  to  tea  in  the  evening,  and 
Miss  Tresham  said  she  had  bespoken  Willie  Felton 
for  an  hour.  She  wanted  to  hear  his  news ;  but 
he  was  so  sought  after.'  This  was  the  brother's 
and  sister's  talk   to  each  other ;  and  Helen   sat 
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listening  till  nine  o'clock,  when  the  other  people 
arrived. 

Willie  Felton  had  been  up  in  a  balloon  that 
morning,  it  seemed,  with  Professor  Yemand,  the 
bishop's  chaplain,  and  a  friend  whom  he  brought 
— a  plain  and  hard-headed  young  officer  of  Royal 
Engineers,  nurtured  at  South  Kensington,  and 
whom  Willie  had  long  wished  to  introduce  to 
Miss  Tresham,  as  he  could  tell  her  everything 
about  the  latest  scheme  for  grouping  and  con- 
solidating the  millenium  under  a  department  for 
it,  at  Brompton.  Helen  would  have  liked  to  talk 
about  Oxford,  and  his  cousin  George  to  Willie 
Felton  ;  but  she  was  afraid  of  him,  and  of  every 
one  to-night ;  and  Willie  had  cut  all  his  hair  off, 
and  grown  rather  blind.  The  preceding  winter 
he  had  been  to  Palestine  and  the  cities  of 
Bashan,  and  intended  to  bring  out  a  book  proving 
that  the  latest  and  most  earnest  traveller  who 
had  written  about  those  places  had  only  been 
there  for  ten  days,  and  had  cribbed  all  his  facts 
from  a  needy  Leipzig  professor.  Helen  there- 
fore listened  humbly,  while  her  cousin  and  Miss 
Bruton  conversed  on  subjects  which  were  novel 
and  bewildering  to  her  uncultured  mind. 

si  Do  you  know,  I  had  suck  an  evening  with 
my  planchette  last  night !"  the  young  lady  was 
saying.     Willie   Felton  blinked  his   eyes,   and 
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smiled  in  a  way  which  did  not  commit  him. 
— "  There  seemed  to  be  a  spiritual  storm  almost, 
in  the  air/'  she  continued,  earnestly ;  "  a  singular 
current  of.  contending  influences.  The  writing 
was  wild  and  the  letters  large  and  erratic.  I 
asked  whether  the  affinities  of  lost  spirits  were 
carried  with  them  to  their  place  of  banishment ; 
or  whether  they  were  returned  to  the  general 
stock — as  it  were,  Mr.  Felton— and  parcelled  out 
again  among  sensitive  mortals  ?" 

Dreading  to  have  the  answer  also  inflicted  on 
him,  Willie  nodded  his  head  thoughtfully  and 
changed  the  subject.  "  You  heard  the  extraor- 
dinary message  that  poor  Lady  FitzBogie  received 
from  her  late  husband  at  Charles  Stanhope's 
seance  ?"  he  asked. 

No,  she  had  not  heard  it ;  and  then  Helen  lis- 
tened to  Mrs.  Clarges  Bruton,  a  loud -speaking 
person,  explaining  her  views  on  prophecy  to  Mr. 
Tresham.  At  the  first  lull  in  that  grave  talk  how- 
ever, Miss  Tresham  came  to  Helen  and  asked  her 
to  sing  something  for  them. 

At  another  time  the  timid  wife  wouldhave  trem- 
bled on  being  asked.  But  now  she  despised  the 
people  about  her,  and  rebelled  against  them,  and 
felt  recklessly  angry  with  them  all.  (  Why  atn  I 
forced  to  sit  here  and  belong  to  them  Y  she  thought. 
1 1  wish  myself  far  away.     They  are  not  my  dear 
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friends  ;'  and  hence  she  said  to  herself,  that  it 
was  as  if  she  were  alone  there  in  the  room.  They 
might  listen  or  not,  as  they  pleased,  and  so,  with- 
out answering,  she  went  straight  to  the  piano 
and,  smiling  to  herself,  began  that  foolish  old  song 
which  she  had  sung  for  George  in  the  drawing 
room  at  Norton  in  the  dark.  She  was  soon  once 
more  singing  to  him,  hearing  his  sighs  close  to  her, 
almost  feeling  the  weight  of  his  hand.  She  fancied 
herself  triumphing  over  them  all,  hence  gave 
all  sorts  of  light  and  fire  to  the  words ;  and  when 
it  was  ended  absently  shut  down  the  piano,  as  if 
she  were  alone.  Willie  Felton  came  up  and  made 
a  pleasant  speech  about  it,  and  Helen  did  not 
look  at  him,  but  asked,  '•  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
before  ?     Ever  at  Rushworth  ?" 

No ;  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  did  not  know  it 
till  this  moment. 

He  would  not  talk  of  old  times,  and  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  turning  away  from  him  ; 
and  then  her  husband  came  up  with  a  smile  of 
pleasure  on  his  face  to  praise  her  for  singing  so 
courageously.  Miss  Tresham  was  saying  some- 
thing, too.  As  for  the  other  ladies,  perhaps  they 
sneered  at  such  an  antiquated  song  as  that. 
*  Would  they  never  go  away  V  she  thought. 
When  that  night  she  laid  her  head  upon  the 
pillow  at  last,  Helen  was  happy  that  the  long  day 
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Was  over,  and  that  a  few  easy  hours  of  unconsci- 
ousness would  bring  the  morning  to  her. 

To  George  there  had  passed  a  little  lifetime 
between  the  morning  at  Norton  and  the  annihila- 
tion which  London  brought.    When  first  he  woke 
the  next  morning  and  sat  up,  he  was  afraid  and 
lonely.     It  was  a  formidable  step  he  was  going 
to  take,  and  he  longed  for  more  time  to  rest  and 
think.      He  dreaded  the    need  of  deciding  and 
acting  rapidly.     Helen  out  of  sight,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  last  few  months  should  not  count  as  real 
time.     How  had  that  marvellous  thing  happened  ? 
for  he  had  been  asleep  all  the  autumn,  at  Norton, 
and  now    she  was    no    longer    near    him,  and 
they   had    parted    easily.      Sure    enough    they 
each  knew  that  a  few  hours  would  bring  them 
together  again.     But  still  they  had  parted,  and 
were  alive  after  it.     If  he  had  never  gone  back  to 
her  from  Shelveport,  he  asked  again,  would  it  all  be 
healed  and  forgotten  by  this  ?     '  But  all  their  lives 
long,'  thought  he, '  some  people  would  smart  under 
the  self-reproach  of  having  been  played  with  by  a 
woman.'  Since  she  had  been  for  half  a  day  out  of 
his  sight,  away  from  his  influence,  and  sheltered 
and  cherished  by  other  friends,  he  began  to  dread 
that  she  would  use  the  time  for  reflection,  and 
make  up  her  mind  to  forsake  him  and  cling  to 
her  husband.     Glad  she  might  be  of  an  opportu- 
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nity  such  as  their  all  leaving  Norton,  to  get  rid  of 
her  lover  altogether.  It  was  for  reasons  like  this 
that  he,  who  could  be  so  impartial,  used  to  com- 
plain often  of  the  blight  of  treachery  and  crooked 
influences  which  threatened  to  come  in  and  warp 
the  growth  of  their  love.  He  could  never  be  sure 
that  Helen  would  not,  by  some  new  light,  per- 
ceive him  despicable. 

Nevertheless,  he  made  some  preparations.  It 
was  too  late  to  go  back  now.  Let  fate  finish 
things  as  it  wished.  Already  he  had  settled 
where  they  should  go.  There  was  a  quiet  street 
close  to  Portman  Square,  where  he  had  been  once 
with  his  Aunt  Ellis.  It  was  to  call  on  one  of 
Mr.  Curry's  married  daughters.  They  were  fair 
lodgings  enough,  and  his  aunt  had  told  him  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  house,  who,  however, 
had  never  seen  him.  Then  he  tried  to  recollect 
how  much  money  he  had  in  the  bank.  At  Norton 
he  used  to  spend  no  money ;  but  from  time  to 
time  had  sent  off  cheques  to  pay  remnants  of  his 
Oxford  and  St.  Abbs's  bills.  c  I  ought  to  have  fifty 
pounds  at  Wynn  Ellis','  he  thought.  He  almost 
forgot  where  the  bank  was,  and  more  nervous  and 
feverish  each  moment,  he  could  only  call  a  cab  and 
tell  the  man  to  find  the  way. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  away.     He  was  taking  his  holi- 
day at  Biarritz,  one  of  the  clerks  said. 
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•*  I  am  Mr.  Newmarch,"  George  explained. 
They  glanced  at  him  curiously  when  he  said  that. 
Doubtless  Berty  had  made  the  name  only  too 
familiar  to  everybody  there.  The  ways  of  banks 
were  unknown  to  George,  and  the  clerk  was  not 
likely  to  think  for  him  ;  so  he  stood  helpless  for 
a  while. 

"  Is  there  anyone,  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  that 
I  could  see  ?"  he  asked  next. 

He  might  see  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Green,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  George  from  that  gentleman  quickly 
earnt  the  state  of  his  account.  There  was  a  little 
over  twenty  pounds  to  his  credit. 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  George  asked,  with  blank 
looks. 

"  Well,  yes."  ( It  had  been  gone  over  roughly ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  correct.  He  should  see 
that  a  statement  was  sent  to  Mr.  Newmarch,  if 
he  would  give  his  address  in  London.'  The  old 
gentleman  smiled  most  incessantly;  but  there 
was  an  air  of  wishing  to  keep  his  visitor  at  arm's 
length.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he,  too,  had 
known  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  young 
man's  terrible  eldest  brother  for  some  time  past. 

"  And  can  I  draw  no  more  than  this?"  George 
muttered. 

"  Well,  no ;  I  hardly — we  make  it  a  rule,  as 
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you  know — Mr.  Ellis  is  not  here  to-day  in  fact, 
we  expect  him  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

George  set  his  teeth.  He  was  too  proud  to 
try  persuasion,  a  little  of  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  got  his  fifty  pounds  for  him  ;  but  he  felt 
hurt. 

"  I  shall  draw  what  there  is,"  he  said,  with 
a  certain  bitterness  which  may  or  may  not  have 
struck  home. 

The  old  gentleman  again  smiled,  as  though  a 
great  favour  had  been  done  him,  and  brought  a 
cheque  to  be  filled  up.  His  bland  "  good  morn- 
ing" followed  George,  as  he  strode  loftily  through 
the  place  past  the  counter  to  his  cab.  The  clocks 
were  striking  eleven  when  he  got  into  the  street 
with  his  money.  It  terrified  him.  There  was  just 
time  to  return  to  the  hotel,  and  then  he  must  dash 
off  to  King's  Cross  to  catch  the  twelve  train.  All 
his  money  was  gone,  and  he  knew  not  what  to 
do.  But  then  he  looked  haughtily  about  him  ; 
he  was  young  and  strong,  and  not  afraid,  and 
felt,  as  he  sped  along,  a  high  sense  of  power  and 
confidence.  For  her  he  could  work,  and  for  her 
he  could  struggle  with  them  all. 

"  What  I  have  here  will  last  us  till  I  can  earn 
something  myself,"  he  thought.  Here,  in  the 
great  brain  market,  it  were  hard  if  he  could  not 
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make  his  mark  and  hew  a  way  to  fame,  and 
riches  even — his  darling  being  ever  by  his  side. 
From  the  moment  he  had  understood  how  very  poor 
he  was,  her  love  seemed  doubly  precious,  for  it 
was  now  the  only  pleasure  he  could  count  on — a 
delight  which  he  could  never  exhaust.  His  bill 
at  the  hotel  was  so  great,  that  paying  it  made 
him  shudder.  But  still  his  two  ten  pound  notes 
remained — and  much  silver. 

As  he  alighted  at  the  station,  a  porter  asked 
him  '  Where  for?'  George  smiled  ;  whither  was 
he  bound,  indeed  ?  He  said  he  was  not  sure  of 
going  by  this  train;  he  would  wait.  And  now 
people  kept  driving  up  ;  the  ticket  window  was 
open  and  the  hand  of  the  clock  had  passed  the 
quarter  before  twelve.  He  stood  outside  and 
waited  ;  there  came  a  cab  full  of  women  and 
children,  then  a  governess  with  heavy  boxes,  and 
then  a  brougham  at  last.  But  from  this  one 
there  stepped  an  old  gentleman  and  a  little  boy. 
Next  a  hansom  drove  up,  bringing  two  young 
men  with  whips  and  gun  cases.  As  George 
stared  at  them,  wondering  if  they  might  be  going 
to  any  place  where  they  were  sure  to  be  happy, 
another  brougham  stopped  close  to  him,  and  he 
perceived  her  face  dim  through  the  glass.  Mr. 
Tresham,  fumbling  with  the  door  handle,  hardly 
saw  George. 
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u  You  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare,"  said  the 
watcher,  going  forward.  "  How  are  you,  Mrs. 
Tresham?" 

Her  hand  rested  on  his  for  a  moment  as  she 
stepped  out.  She  was  looking  back  for  her 
child ;  the  maids  and  the  boxes  had  to  be 
gathered  together. 

"  Do  you  mind  looking  to  the  luggage, 
George,  like  a  good  fellow  ?"  Mr.  Tresham  said. 
<e  You're  sure  this  train  stops  twenty  minutes  at 
Paulborough  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  George  ;  u  you  have  the  paper  I 
wrote  out  for  you.  I'll  see  the  luggage  all  right. 
You  seem  tired,"  he  said,  vacantly,  to  Helen, 
when  the  husband  had  left  them. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  away  from  him, 

'  She  has  ceased  to  love  me,'  he  thought.  1 1 
shall  hear  it  soon  from  her  own  mouth.' 

Their  luggage  was  given  to  his  charge.  He 
wondered  what  things  she  would  want  if  she 
came  back  ;  '  but  she  never  will !  Well,  I  can 
telegraph  from  Paulborough  for  it — when  I  know.' 
He  might  as  well  play  out  his  part ;  he  himself 
would  never  go  on  to  Sawtry.  Therefore,  with  a 
cold  sweat  upon  his  face  and  trembling  hands,  he 
made  his  preparations.  A  return  ticket  for 
Paulborough  would  do  for  him,  and  his  own 
luggage  should  remain  at  the  station  here,  and 
he  put  some  of  Helen's  on  one  side,  too.     "  They 
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are  taking  them  to  be  weighed,"  he  explained  to 
Mrs.  Blacker,  who  noticed  a  couple  of  her  mis- 
tress' boxes  being  wheeled  off  to  the  cloak 
room.  Then  it  was  time  to  get  into  the  carriage, 
which  they  had  all  to  themselves.  Helen  sat  far 
away  from  her  child,  and  did  not  look  at  it,  but 
turned  her  face  to  the  window  at  the  other  side. 
George  now  indeed  believed  that  all  was  over,  and 
that  while  she  had  been  away  from  him,  she  had 
learnt  to  hate  him.  Where  was  he  going  then  ? 
why  had  he  come  with  them  at  all  ?  Well,  he 
could  do  no  more.  By  and  bye  she  would  be 
sorry,  when  she  knew  that  she  w-ould  never  see 
him  again ;  and  no  one  would  ever  love  her  as 
truly  as  he  had. 

"  WVre  off  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Tresham,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Cs  Have  you  got  two  railway  rugs 
over  you,  Helen  ?  Where's  my  paper  cutter  ? 
Here's  your  ticket,  and  yours,  nurse.  Well, 
we're  fairly  started  now,  thank  goodness."  Then 
he  looked  again  for  the  hour  when  they  would 
get  to  Daryngworth,  and  settling  himself  down 
comfortably,  he  asked  George  how  he  had  slept. 
"  You  missed  such  a  charming  young  lady  at  my 
sister's  house  last  night.  Wouldn't  Miss  Bruton 
have  suited  him,  Helen  ?  She  wanted  the 
misses  to  try  if  she  would  make  a  medium,  didn't 
she,  Helen?" 
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"  Yes,  she  asked  me  some  queer  questions ;  I 
think  she  was  insane,"  said  Helen,  with  the  ex- 
pression belonging  to  some  other  answer.  Then 
she  added :  "  She  was  even  worse  dressed  than 
dearest  Enid." 

But  George  broke  in  upon  this  talk.  His  eyes 
were  glistening  with  fever ;  it  had  been  there  ever 
since  he  had  left  the  Bank.  He  now  felt  that  he 
must  go  on.  What  he  had  alight  in  his  brain 
must  be  said  out.  Later  on,  they  would  have 
time  to  laugh  and  talk  when  he  had  left  them. 

"  You  must  have  got  up  fearfully  early  to  be 
in  such  good  time  for  this  train,"  he  began,  very 
steadily ;  and  now,  recognising  that  the  words  of 
which  she  had  been  warned  were  about  to  be 
spoken,  Helen,  who  grew  very  pale,  turned  her 
head  to  give  him  attention.  But  it  was  hardly 
paler  that  she  turned,  for  her  skin  was  always 
extremely  white ;  hence  she  could  only  show  fear 
by  her  eyes  and  lips  becoming  more  marked  and 
more  dark.  Her  head  was  meekly  bent,  awaiting 
his  speech ;  nevertheless,  he  could  not  say  it  yet. 

"  We've  quite  got  out  of  the  way  of  travell- 
ing," said  Mr.  Tresham.  They  both  listened  in- 
tently to  him.  "  I  used  to  be  a  good  hand  at  it 
once,  though.  I  remember  sleeping  five  nights 
running  in  the  '  cars,'  between  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,  when  we  used  to  be  snowed  up." 
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So  might  it  have  been.  Who  denied  it?  They 
were  sliding  now  by  a  great  high  wall  of  brick, 
with  the  London  houses  still  looking  down  on 
them.  The  shadow  of  a  bridge  fell  across  the 
window  for  an  iustant,  and  George's  eye  rested 
on  the  skein  of  telegraph  wires,  dipping  down 
under  the  arch. 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,  Mrs.  TreshamJ'  he  said,  with 
a  slow  and  dreamy  manner,  as  though  talking  to 
himself. 

She  did  not  answer  a  word. 

li  It  is  a  fine  day,"  he  said,  but  more  feebly  this 
time — a  mere  whisper,  indeed.  He  seemed  to  have 
fallen  ;  no  longer  to  see  her  Therefore  he  was 
aware  only  that  there  was  no  answer.  She  had 
had  all  these  many  hours  past  to  prepare,  and  so 
that  being  his  sentence,  he  turned  his  face  away, 
bowing  to  the  stroke.  It  was  as  if  he  had  risen 
from  finding  a  long  and  hard  task  finished  at  last. 
So  it  was  all  over  for  ever.  '  Oh  !'  thought  he,  c  let 
them  now  be  at  peace  henceforth.  Can  they  not  be 
quite  happy  together  again  when  I  am  no  longer 
with  them.  She  will  never  have  cause  to  re- 
proach me,  for  I  now  leave  her  at  rest  and  with- 
out troubles.'  The  child  at  the  window  was 
pointing  out  some  pretty  houses  to  its  nurse,  who 
bent  down  and  listened  and  quieted  it. 

"  Come  to  me,  Constance,"  George  said 
softly. 
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"  Go  to  Mr.  Newraarch,  dear,"  the  nursemaid 
whispered. 

He  coaxed  her  to  him.  "  Mr.  Tresham,  take 
your  child,  won't  you  ?"  said  he.  "  She  is  very 
pretty,  isn't  she  ?  Put  her  there  on  your  knee  ; 
she  likes  to  be  there  best,  I  know." 

He  had  a  sort  of  license  to  make  odd  speeches. 
The  father  and  mother  glanced  at  their  child. 
The  carriage  was  rattling  and  shaking ;  not  many 
seconds  had  passed  since  he  had  spoken  to  his 
love. 

"  She'd  rather  be  with  you,  Helen,  I  daresay," 
Mr.  Tresham  said,  putting  his  newspaper  down 
by  his  side. 

George  said,  "  That  would  be  far  the  best." 
The  three  would  be  happy  always  from  to-day. 
'  Let  me  but  die,'  he  thought,  in  his  exaltation, 
1  and  she  can  forget  with  a  little  effort,  and  be 
once  more  as  she  was  before  I  came.' 

Helen  trembled  more  and  more  before  speaking. 
"  It  is  a  fine  day  for  our  journey"  she  said,  in  a 
dreadful  accent.  The  child,  turning  round,  laid 
a  light  hand  on  her  lap,  from  the  touch  of  which 
the  mother  tried  to  draw  herself  away.  "  It  is  a 
fine  day  for  our  journey,"  she  repeated,  in  a 
piteous  voice. 

George  listened.  The  answer  had  been  only 
briefly  delayed,  and  he  grew  grave  now  and  lis- 
tened.    They  looked  at  each  other.     By  her  care- 
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worn  eyes  he  saw  how,  since   she  had  loved  so 
much,  it  was  too  late  to  part  lightly. 

Mr.  Tresham  was  setting  his  daughter's  tiny  hat 
straight.  '  Is  that  youngster  acting  a  charade  V 
he  was  thinking,  for  the  first  time,  *  What  are 
all  these  strange  notions  and  hanging  down  of 
heads?'  "  There,  pet ;  go  back  to  your  nurse," 
he  said,  lifting  the  child  along  the  floor  of  the 
carriage.  George  Newmarch  was  certainly  an 
extraordinary  fellow,  half  cracked  at  times,  he 
believed.  Much  more  of  his  company  would  have 
quite  sufficed  to  make  Helen  nervous. 

Meanwhile  the  train  wound  on,  by  villas  and 
ponds  and  brickfields,  away  north  through  Hert- 
fordshire ;  on  through  parks  and  rookeries,  and 
dead,  flat  green  fields,  ribbed  with  strong  fences, 
dotted  with  winter  trees ;  up  into  the  shadowy 
shires  where  this  story  happened.  But  the  many 
charming  sights  all  passed  without  pity  before 
Helen's  eyes,  and  the  time  was  now  short.  She 
ceased  to  observe  the  places,  and  leant  her  head 
upon  her  hand. 

Upon  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book  which  he  seemed 
to  read,  George  wrote  a  few  words,  and  watching 
the  face  of  the  man  he  feared,  tore  out  the  leaf 
and  folded  it  together. 

Mr.  Tresham  asked  his  wife  some  question.  She 
had  a  headache,  she  said,  without  moving  her  hand 
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from  her  face.  Then  George,  rising,  offered  to 
open  the  window.  Helen  helped  languidly.  Thus 
their  fingers  touched,  and  through  her  tight 
glove  he  felt  the  faint,  well-known  warmth.  It 
was  enough  to  furnish  him  with  courage  now. 
While  tugging  at  the  window  strap  he  had  man- 
aged to  drop  the  note  into  her  hand ;  and  then 
her  headache  was  forgotton,  and  she,  in  her  turn, 
meekly  opened  a  book  to  improve  the  powers  of 
her  mmd,  and  under  its  shelter  spread  out  the 
crumpled  bit  of  paper.  Reading  those  few  words, 
Helen  smiled,  and  shortly  after  sighed. 

The  sound  of  her  sighing  was  so  sweet  to  her 
lover  that  he  leant  back  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
thankfulness. 

That  which  had  happened  appeared  to  sweep 
him  round  and  round,  and  he  could  get  no  hold 
at  all.  His  blood  beat  inside  his  head  with  strong 
taps.  Before  he  could  speak  to  her  the  time 
would  be  past.  He  often  was  struck  with  wonder 
that  he,  who  was  so  weak,  had  power  to  lead 
other  people.  But  when  he  seemed  utterly  beaten, 
there  used  to  come  to  him  a  second  power  of  strug- 
gling— of  going  on  a  little  longer.  Perhaps, 
thought  he  further,  she,  having  time,  would  repent 
even  now — while  he,  forsooth,  was  analysing  his 
emotions. 

At  a  certain  time  George  said,  u  We  are  not 
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far  off  now,  Mrs.  Tresham."  For  he  began  to 
recognise  the  flat  fields  close  to  the  town  of  Peter- 
borough.  Helen  put  up  her  hand  to  the  window 
again,  and  he,  standing  up  to  look  out,  pressed 
her  hand.  He  knew  that  their  caution  should  by 
rights  be  retained  to  the  last ;  but  all  would  be 
over  very  soon.  Old  things  were  disappearing 
now,  and  to-morrow  there  would  be  no  more  need 
of  endless,  endless  deceiving. 

The  moment  the  train  stopped  in  the  station 
George  jumped  out,  and  Mr.  Tresham,  yawning, 
called  out  to  him  to  be  sure  and  ask  once  again 
how  long  they  stopped  here. 

George,  who  was  deadly  pale,  made  himself 
smile,  and  nodded.  If  the  train  were  late,  it  was 
all  over.  There  now  came  by  a  guard,  stopping  to 
jot  something  down  in  his  way  book  just  here. 
— "  The  one  three  train  from  Grantham  is  sure  to 
be  in  time  ?"  George  asked,  softly. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  here  it  comes  now.  Other  side,  if 
you're  going  back  to  London." 

"  Thank  you.  They  both  stop  ten  minutes  here, 
don't  they?" 

"Yes;  ten  minutes,  sir." 

"  I've  asked,"  said  George,  going  back  to  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  "  our  train  stops  here 
twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Tresham." 

"  Would   you  like  to  try  and  get  some  tea, 
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dearest  ?"  George  heard  inside.  "  It's  miserable 
stuff  at  these  stations,  though." 

"  Oh !"  Helen  said,  "  I  would  like  it  very 
much." 

"  Out  with  you,  then." 

*  There  would  be  time  to  run  over  and  have  a 
look  at  the  Minster,  I  believe,"  George  added. 
"  What  do  you  think,  sir  ?" 

Mr.  Tresham  shook  his  head.  The  people  were 
coming  out  of  the  refreshment  room  again.  They 
had  been  here  four  minutes  and  a  hatf,  and  the 
down  train  which  had  run  in  at  the  other  side  was 
alive  with  people  moving,  the  engine  sweeping 
the  rails  with  jets  of  steam. 

K  Is  you  headache  better,  Helen  ?"  her  husband 
asked. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  gone.  My  maid  will  stay  with 
me,"  she  replied  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"Well,  let's  look  sharp,  George.  What!s  that 
train  opposite  ?  London  one,  eh  ?  I  believe  this 
one  here  is  the  only  English  cathedral  I've  never 
seen." 

They  crossed  the  line  and  through  the  opposite 
building  into  the  road. 

8  Five  minutes  more  for  mercy  and  life,'  George 
thought.  "  That's  the  way  to  it,  I  know,"  he 
whispered  to  his  companion,  as  though  they  were 
flying  by  night.     From  whence  was  an  excuse  to 
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come  to  his  aid  ?  Unless  he  could  get  back  un- 
suspected, it  was  too  late. 

"  A  grand  front,"  Mr.  Tresham  mused  aloud, 
They  were  now  in  sight  of  the  grim  old  building. 
a  Let's  stop  and  get  a  good  recollection  of  that 
view.     Look  at  those — " 

u  Good  heavens !  IVe  left  my  purse  on  the 
cushion  of  the  carriage,"  cried  George. 

"  Your  parse  !  'pon  my  honour,  you're  a  nice 
sort  of  fellow  to  travel." 

u  Indeed,  I  have.  Don't  let  me  take  you  away 
though,  I'll  run  back  and  find  it.  You  have 
thirteen  minutes  to  spare." 

And  with  that  farewell,  George  hurried  away, 
almost  running.  When  he  had  gone  forty  paces, 
he  turned  round,  in  spite  of  his  fear.  There,  by 
a  white  wall  was  the  figure — his  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  his  head  thrown  back — gazing  up  at 
yonder  towers  and  buttresses.  Out  the  sun 
came,  and  one  hand  was  raised  to  shade  the 
eyes.  George  looked  no  longer,  and  never  saw 
his  companion  more. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  so  you  remembered  all  I  said  to  you,  my 
own.  Without  your  help,  I  could  have  done 
nothing.  Look  at  me;  you  are  not  afraid 
now  ?" 

She  shook  her  forlorn  head.  In  order  to  hear 
her,  he  leant  forward  a  little  ;  but  as  there  were 
three  strangers  in  the  carriage,  they  had  to  be 
ordinary  travellers. 

"  I  was  thinking — and  trying  to  remember 
what  you  wrote  for  me  at  Norton — all  the  way 
up  to  that  place.  My  head  aches.  No  one  will 
follow  us,  you  are  certain  ?" 

"This  journey  will  be  over  soon.  Have 
courage  !     You  are  my  own  darling,  now." 

"  I  am  cold,"  she  whispered,  without  daring 
to  move  her  head.  And  then  he  began  to  talk 
and  try  to  amuse  her.  He  now  perceived  that 
the  shadows  which  had  gathered  since  the  morn- 
ing on  her  face  remained  there.  It  had  turned 
out  as  he  had  planned.  A  quick  stroke  at  the 
right  moment,  had  freed  them,  and  they  were 
then  beating  back  towards  London  at  last. 
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"  You  know  now  why  I  asked  you,  in  my  note, 
to  put  the  vinaigrette  in  a  corner  of  your  box  ?" 

"  Yes."  Her  eyes  turned  uneasily  to  the 
people  opposite.  She  tried  to  look  at  George  as 
tenderly  as  he  deserved,  but  it  was  hard  to  keep 
from  shivering.  She  said  languidly,  from  time 
time,  "  I  asked  my  maid  to  get  that  vinaigrette 
for  me — just  before  you  came  back  across  the 
line.  And  so,  she  was — searching  for  it  when 
you  called  me,  darling,  to  come  away.  The 
others" — alas!  that  included  her  child — "they 
were,  I  don't  know  where;  not  near  me.  It 
was  so  quick  I  could  see  ^nothing."  In  her  eyes 
there  was  a  lifeless  look  that  George  had  hitherto 
scarcely  ever  seen. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  not  let  us  cross 
over,  Helen,  at  the  last.  How  near  it  was, 
darling." 

"Wasn't  the  girl  holding  my  child's  hand? 
Ah !  never  mind." 

"  1  had  time  to  get  tickets  though,"  said 
George.  u  Lean  towards  me.  Do  you  love  me 
now  ?" 

She  inclined  her  head  obediently.  "  Those 
other  people  oppress  me,"  she  muttered,  looking 
towards  them.  "  I  wish  they  were  gone."  '  The 
other  carriages  were  fuller  still,'  he  explained  to 
her.     ft  Did  your  heart  beat  fast  ?"  said  he. 
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"  No.  I  don't  remember.  It  is  done  now." 
M  It  is  over,  darling,"  he  said,  expecting  her 
to  look  more  grateful.  Women,  he  reflected, 
have  a  strength  of  their  own  on  these  emergencies. 
It  was  a  curious  law.  He  followed  up  that 
thought  for  a  bit,  watching  the  poplars  in  the 
flat  grazing  country  through  which  they  ran. 
But  why  were  those  three  strangers  here  to  trouble 
his  beloved. 

There  was  a  tall  young  man  opposite  to  George, 
who  had  red  cheeks,  curly  black  hair,  whiskers, 
and  moustache.  He  studied  a  map,  illustrating 
the  meets  of  hounds;  perhaps  he  was  dejected  at 
having  to  quit  them  for  London  and  finance, 
George  suspected  he  might  be  able  to  hear  what 
Helen  said.  Yet  he  was  in  reality  thinking  of  the 
runs  of  the  past  week .  In  fact,  of  himself  entirely. 
A  lady  and  her  son  sat  by  the  other  window,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  incessantly ;  that  grated  on 
George's  ears.  The  son  was  quick  and  observant, 
making  fun  of  some  of  the  people  they  had  just 
parted  from  apparently — his  mother  petted  him, 
and  drew  out  his  precocious  talk.  Sometimes 
she  seemed  ashamed  of  laughing  so  heartily. 
Helen  and  her  lover  could  not  help  listening,  and 
their  thoughts  wandered.  There  were  two  long 
hours  before  London ;  the  sun  had  gone  behind 
clouds,  and  a  little  rain  began  to  fall. 
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"  Will  you  be  cold  ?"  said  he.  ' '  We  have  no 
wraps — now!"  she  was  listening  to  this  boy's 
prattle,  and  shook  her  head.  Cold  or  not,  she 
maintained  her  listless  attitude,  in  the  corner  of 
the  carriage.  He  thought  that  henceforth  he  must 
always  be  on  the  watch  to  cheer  her,  and  make  her 
happy,  sacrificing  himself  ever  to  that  if  there  were 
need.  The  journey  would  soon  be  over.  What 
was  happening  at  the  place  they  had  left  ?  There 
was  the  child !  No,  no,  never  mind  that ;  this 
was  just  an  occasion  on  which  to  try  his  power  of 
banishing  thought ;  he  could  not  bear  everybody's 
sorrows.  And  the  man,  whose  wife  he  loved  ? 
George  saw  him  still  there,  looking  up  at  the  great 
west  window  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  the  same 
as  dead ;  let  him  be  forgotten.  It  might  be.  The 
future  was  a  better  subject  than  that.  Helen  and 
he  would  be  able  to  love  each  other  now,  un- 
disturbed; in  a  precious  world  of  their  own, 
where  no  cares  or  bondage  came.  Shortly,  he 
was  sure,  he  would  commence  to  be  more  happy 
than  the  angels.  Yet,  their  journey  together 
had  disclosed  some  petty  cares  already.  It  was 
going  to  be  a  miserably  wet  evening. 

The  time  would  not  go.  He  talked  to  Helen  ; 
but  it  was  half  for  herself  and  half  what  anybody 
might  hear.  Once  he  said  something  to  the 
simple  and  rosy-cheeked  young  fox-hunter  oppo- 
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site,  but  was  ashamed  of  turning  away  from  his 
love,  even  for  an  instant.  She  had  been  told 
where  they  were  to  go  to  in  London,  but  seemed  to 
care  little. 

At  last  they  were  under  the  vault  of  the  ter- 
minus. In  spite  of  the  telegraph,  George  felt 
that  no  one  would  be  there  to  stop  them.  He 
looked  searchingly  into  the  crowd  on  the  plat- 
form, but  no  one  singled  him  out.  It  was  dark. 
There  was  no  brougham  waiting  for  Helen  this 
time,  but  her  lover  put  her  into  a  cab,  and  went 
to  seek  the  luggage,  deposited  here  in  the 
morning. 

Left  alone,  Helen's  eyes  strayed  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  fancying  that  the  faces  of  the 
morning  would  be  visible  again  in  the  same 
place.  But  instead  there  appeared  nothing  but 
the  great  roof  of  the  station,  and  here  and  there 
a  flickering  lamp.  It  was  raining,  and  tbe  plat- 
form became  empty  and  deserted.  George  was 
away  at  the  other  side  of  the  station.  The  head- 
ache came  back ;  she  had  never  been  in  a  cab 
before,  and  it  was  so  dreadful  and  squalid  a 
thing,  that  she  feared  even  to  lean  back  How 
long  would  he  leave  her  there?  It  would  be 
night  soon,  and  this  evening  who  would  put  her 
Constance  to  bed  ?  Who  would  go  to  look  at  her 
babe  sleeping  ?  or  make  her  wake  in  the  morning  ? 
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There  was  in  that  such  misery,  that  the  vast  and 
noisy  building  was  all  forgotten,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  abandoned  and  in  some  dark  pit.  Tears  fell 
upon  her  breast — tears  which  could  not  be  dried. 
"All  my  handkerchiefs  were  in  that  bag!" 
she  wept ;  "  and  his  last  letter.  It  will  be 
found !  Why  did  he  write  ?  And  they  will 
take  it;  and  I  cannot  dry  my  eyes."  At  last 
his  face  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  T  was  a  long  time,  darling !"  he  said.  "  How 
you  must  have  been  frightened!  Drive  to  19, 
Beaufort  Street,  Portman  Square,"  he  called  out 
Their  boxes  were  hoisted  up,  and  they  rolled  away 
into  the  foggy  ocean  of  streets. 

"  Are  you  crying,  darling?  Oh !  Helen  do  not 
make  me  reproach  myself.  Helen !  Helen ! 
speak  to  me." 

"  No,  I  am  not  crying.  George,  I  began  to 
think  you  would  not  come  back  !"  But  she  did 
not  turn  for  him  to  kiss  her.  He  took  her  hand 
and  raised  it  fervently,  yet  timidly  to  his  lips — 
for  they  were  now  all  alone  and  away  from  the 
sanction  of  other  people's  nearness.  She  was  so 
tired  after  her  long  day,  that  mute  worship  of 
this  kind  fell  dead  upon  her  senses ;  and  a  cloud 
of  dark  and  terrified  things  was  drawn  between 
her  eyes  and  him.  They  were  together  now  at 
last,  unwatched,  and  quite  free  in  the  world  by 
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themselves ;  and  still  the  promised  perfect  hap- 
piness seemed  to  be  a  little  way  further  on  still. 
How  close  within  George's  reach ;  by  his  side 
surely,  almost  touching  him,  and  no  hand 
stretched  out  to  separate  them ;  and  no  one  even 
could  trace  the  way  they  went ;  yet  for  all  that, 
she  hardly  spoke  to  him.  He  said  it  was  his  own 
morbid  fancy.  Yet  somethiug  had  truly  made 
them  both  silent.  Perhaps  it  was  that  now, 
happiness  being  so  secure,  they  missed  the 
stimulus  of  danger. 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock  when  they 
turned  down  Baker  Street,  and  the  tall  dingy 
houses  on  either  side  almost  shut  out  the  little 
daylight  that  remained.  '  When  she  is  in  the 
warmth  and  light,  I  shall  see  her  darling  face, 
and  get  her  to  smile  again,'  he  thought.  But 
he  had  never  found  time  to  prepare  what  he 
should  say  when  they  were  safe  like  this. 

u  Let  me  see,  it  is  Mrs. — Mrs. — Mrs.  Broderick 
who  lives  here?  Yes.  I  must  not  use  Aunt 
Blanche's  name ;  they  live  too  near,  I'll  say  I 
am  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Halliday's — Mr.  Curry's 
married  daughter !" 

It  was  pouring  rain  now.  Helen  was  to  wait 
while  he  enquired  if  they  could  have  rooms. 

"What  will  become  of  us,  if  we  cannot?"  she 
asked,  gloomily. 
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u  We  must  go  to  a  hotel.  Bat  it  will  be  all 
right.  Do  not  fear,  darling  !"  Why  had  he  not 
had  a  house  built  for  her? — a  palace — he 
thought.  -  Why  was  he  not  a  prince,  instead  of 
one  who  had  to  seek  for  lodgings  in  the  fog  ?  On 
the  top  of  the  rickety  cab  were  her  two  boxes, 
and  looking  back,  he  saw  her  sad  face,  watching 
him. 

It  was  Mrs.  Broderick  herself  who  came  to  the 
door.  She  has  been  dead  now  for  years  and 
years,  and  it  never  will  matter  much  what  her 
appearance  was ;  nor  will  her  curls,  or  mittens, 
or  keys  matter.  She  is  one  of  the  good  person- 
ages. 

She  said  she  well  remembered  Mrs.  Haliiday. 
Last  March  that  lady  had  taken  the  two  front 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  a  month.  She 
talked  of  returning ;  perhaps  the  gentleman 
expected  her  to  be  in  London  again  this  winter  ? 

"  Could  he  have  those  front  rooms  ?"  George 
asked.  With  how  great  gratitude  did  he  re- 
member that  Mrs.  Haliiday  was  now  in  Mel- 
bourne. 

"For  yourself  you  want  them,  sir?"  Mrs. 
Broderick  said,  and  looked  at  intervals  to  the 
boxes  on  the  cab  and  at  the  motionless  face  inside. 

"  For  myself,  yes.  At  least,  no !  This  lady 
as  well  I" 
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(i  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  you  said — for  yourself. 
There  are  very  nice  apartments  at  No.  23 — four 
doors  farther  down  the  street,  and — " 

George  stood  there,  and  it  came  into  his  mind, 
'  My  darling  will  be  desperate  if  we  have  to  go 
from  house  to  house  like  this.  It  will  be  worse 
at  the  next  place,  perhaps.  And  all  our  boxes 
and  things  are  marked  differently  ! '  Suddenly, 
there  came  a  wild  scheme  for  avoiding  the  pain 
of  that  into  his  head ;  a  plan  which  fitted  well  to 
his  present  miserable  humility  and  his  reverence 
for  Helen's  scruples.  He  was  a  fine  inventor. 
All  this  took  two  seconds. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  how  long  we  expect  to 
be  here,"  he  said,  not  noticing  the  landlady's 
last  speech.  "  My  sister-in-law  is  expecting  her 
husband  from  the  continent  every  day,  and  I  have 
to  return  to  Oxford.  However,  if  you  can  let  us 
have  those  front  rooms  at  once,  I  would  like  it 
very  much." 

"  Yes,  sir."  There  was  a  momentary  pause  ' 
but  to  be  sure  the  young  gentleman's  manner 
was  so  quiet  and  straightforward,  it  could  not  be 
wrong.  She  would  have  the  boxes  brought  in  a  t 
once. 

Then  George  went  to  the  window  of  the  cab. 
Helen  looked  at  him  helplessly. 

u  Are  we  to  go  on  further?"  she  muttered. 
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"  No,  no,  darling.     Come   in    from    the   cold. 
Don't  notice  anything  that  1  say  to  the  people  ; 
and  I  will  explain  everything  later." 

Therefore  he  persuaded  the  landlady  that 
Helen  was  his  sister-in-law.  '  The  young  thing 
looks  sad  enough/  was  Mrs.  Broderick's  reflec- 
tion. But  the  young  gent  had  said  her  husband 
was  abroad ;  that  explained  it.  They  did  not 
talk  much  to  each  other,  and  surely  she  looked 
too  soft  looking  and  cast  down  to  be  anything 
wrong.  So  "  Tresham  "  was  her  name  and  his 
«  G.  C.  N." 

Thus  George  decided  not  to  attempt  conceal- 
ment of  their  names.     He  calculated  upon  the 
immense  oblivion  which  London  confers.     There 
would  be  no  reward — he  well  knew — offered  for 
their  discovery ;  and  this  landlady  never  in  her 
life  had  heard  his  name.     In    a    few  days   they 
could  look   out  for    a  better    house  elsewhere. 
Only,  helpless  wretch  that  he  was,  where  should 
he  find  money?     There  now  remained  but  one  of 
those  ten  pound  notes,  and  some  sovereigns ;  for 
a  while,  the  faintness   of  poverty  quite  overcame 
him.     He  would  have  nothing  to  give  Helen — 
and  then  she  would  have  to  beg  for  bread.     But 
the  best  plan  was  to  forget  now,  and  to  keep  his 
mind  hard  on  other   things.     All  would  be  right 
by  and  bye. 

When  he  walked  down  to  their  sitting-room, 
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Helen    was  standing  before  the  fire,   her   chin 
resting  upon  her  hand.     The  gas  lamps  in  the 
room   were  lighted,    and    the   stiff  and  narrow 
furniture  said  from  every  angle,     ( This  is  not  a 
home.     Who  has  ever  made  this  place  their  rest  V 
A  weak  fire  burned   in    the   grate,    and    some 
cumbrous  ornaments  took  up  the  chimney-piece. 
George  saw  these  things  at  once.     He  hated  them 
all,  yet  knew  that  now  he  ought  to  be  happy. 
Was  she  not  with  him?     No  one  had  carried  her 
away  from  him,  while  he  had  gone  up  to  his  own 
room  ;  and  his  adored  mistress  was  here  in  the 
same  room  with   him,  loving,    and  unhurt — and 
graceful — with  all  the  endless  graces  which  were 
tethers  to  hold  him.     Ought  he  to  have  gloomy 
and  lonesome    thoughts,  because  the  room  was 
shabby  ?     It  was  cowardly  to  regret,  or  think  at 
all  of  such  things  as  power,  and  wealth,  and  com- 
fort, when  she  had  given  up  so  much  for  him. 
He  was  still  unable  calmly   to  review  his  good 
fortune.     Long  ago  he  used  to  imagine  to  him- 
self such  a  thing  as  Helen's  permitting  him  to 
love  her ;  but  he  had  them  stamped  out  that  hope 
with  a  stern  foot,  because  there  was  too  much 
misery  in  contrasting  it  with  their  real  fate.  Now 
hope  had  come  and  gone — and  they  were  together. 
No  wonder  that  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  young 
creature  by  the  hearth  humbled  him. 

"  What  are  you  saying  to  yourself,  Helen  ?"  he 
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asked,  going  near  to  her.  Her  lips,  parted  and 
twitching  a  little,  gave  an  expression  of  sorrow 
to  her  face.  In  order  to  hear  her,  he  had  to 
stoop,  and  this  was  what  he  heard. 

e<  Where  is  my  child  ?"  Her  fingers  did  not 
move  from  her  mouth.  "  I  have  kept  thinking 
about  Constance,  Geordie;  I  am  sure  she  is  ill. 
Had  you  ever  these  presentiments  ?" 

'  She  has  but  a  weak  grasp  of  mind,'  he  said 
to  himself,  to  explain  away  the  shock  of  that. 
1  Poor  darling  :  timid  and  superstitious,  a  little.' 
But  he  had  got  a  blow,  as  much  from  her  first 
manner  as  from  her  words.  It  was,  that  he  per- 
ceived how  quite  different  things  were  occupying 
their  minds.  In  what  way  could  he  bring  her 
interest  back  to  the  only  subjects  of  which  he 
wanted  her  to  think  ?  Or  should  he  rather  try 
himself  to  care  for  what  she  cared  for — 

"  You  will  see  your  child  again,"  he  said, 
with  a  great  effort.  "  Helen,  you  do  not  talk  to 
me.     Are  you  angry  with  me  ?" 

1  I  dare  not  be  now,'  she  thought.  "  Darling, 
I  am  tired,  to-night.  Tell  me  all  you  have  done. 
How  long  are  we  to  be  here  ?  Why  did  you  say 
I  was  your  sister-in-law  ?  It  was  necessary,  I  sup- 
pose? Where  is  this  street  near?  Is  it  near 
Lady  Blanche's  house  ?" 

'*  It  was  best,  darling,  to  say  we  were  brother 
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and  sister-in-law.  They  are  suspicious  people. 
But  it  is  a  nice  place  to  be  in.  Do  you  not  think 
so?  Kemember,  our  things  are  marked  with 
different  names.  How  would  that  have  looked  V 
he  asked,  meekly,  "  if  we  had  pretended  to  be — 
to  be  married,  Helen  ?" 

She  looked  away.  Again  his  self-devotion 
earned  no  praise  from  her ;  it  escaped  her,  per- 
haps. "  Your  name  ought  to  be  Tresham,  or 
mine  Newmarch,  if  I  were  your  sister-in-law.  Is 
it  not  so  ?"  she  asked,  languidly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  told  Mrs.  Broderick  that  you  were 
— my — my  half-brother's  wife,  my  brother  by  a 
former  marriage — or  something."  He  sank  his 
voice.  "  I  told  her  to  get  dinner  for  you.  She 
seems  a  kind  woman." 

Helen  said  in  the  same  listless  voice.  "  You 
are  a  good  manager." 

As  yet  his  Paradise  was  not  lit  up  for  the 
evening,  apparently.  He  had  clearly  proved  to 
himself  that  he  ought  to  be  divinely  happy ;  but 
things  must  have  time  to  grow  and  put  out 
roots.  One  cannot  be  happy  all  of  a  sudden,  in 
these  cases. 

"  So  you  think  me  a  good  manager,"  he  said, 
fondly,  going  close  to  her  again  and  laying  his 
hand  on  hers. 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door ;  it  was  the  maid 
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to  lay  the  cloth  for  their  dinner.  George  stepped 
back  a  little  and  remained  standing  uneasily  on 
the  hearth  rug,  while  the  servant  arranged  the 
table.  Everything  that  happened  frightened  and 
paralysed  him.  Here,  as  at  Norton,  they  all 
seemed  his  enemies.  When  this  maid  left  them 
to  themselves  he  would  have  lost  the  thread  of  all 
he  intended  saying  to  Helen,  and  she  would  have 
drifted  back  into  her  own  wild  and  alarming 
fancies.  They  were  alone  at  last;  and  she  had 
been  crying  for  some  time,  he  saw. 

"  Oh  !  what  is  this  ?"  he  asked  in  extreme  fear. 
"  Helen,  do  you  not  love  me  ?  Are  you  sorry 
already?  Don't  make  what  I  have  done  too  hard 
to  bear." 

"  It  is  deathlike  here,"  she  sobbed,  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  Perhaps,  already  her  eyes 
were  red — and  would  turn  ugly  for  ever  if  she 
cried  much. 

"  But  I  am  near  you.  Am  I  not  ?  Oh  !  Helen, 
Helen,  will  you  not  be  happy,  now  that  we  are 
all  in  all  to  each  other  ?" 

They  were  both  frightened  at  being  so  young 
and  lonely,  and  for  answer  she  only  wept  on.  *  I 
cannot  live  like  this,'  she  heard  him  mutter.  But 
lie  would  not  kill  himself,  she  believed.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  would,  and  could  appear  to 
be  very  sorrowful ;  but  he  was  selfish   at  heart. 
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Why  did  he  not  pity  her  for  being  parted  from 
her  child,  and  from  all  her  friends,  and  her  beauti- 
ful house  and  servants.  The  curtains  of  their 
window  were  closed,  and  Helen  drew  them  back 
to  stare  into  the  street.  At  her  own  dear  home 
when  it  was  bleak,  and  the  wind  drove  things 
before  it,  she  could  feel  that  they  were  safe,  the 
centre  of  every  one's  care,  and  secured  always  in 
comfort.  Here  the  dripping  streets  seemed  to 
threaten  her ;  and  she  was  forgotten  by  those  who 
used  to  be  about  her. 

Their  dinner  came,  and  she  sat  opposite  to  him, 
afraid  to  be  too  wretched.  He  tried  to  be  kind 
and  gentle  to  her ;  he  talked  softly  as  a  nurse 
talks  to  one  in  a  fever.  If  she  did  not  answer 
he  could  wait  for  her  and  lean  back,  trying  to 
recall  the  pictures  he  had  often  made  for  himself 
of  such  an  hour  as  this.  He  could  recollect  them 
very  well ;  they  used  to  be  his  great  delight  once, 
of  lonely  nights,  and  now  nothing  quite  so  good 
remained  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  she  did  not  follow  his  thoughts,  or 
try,  as  of  old,  to  guess  them  to  him.  The  debt  he 
had  that  day  incurred  seemed  to  have  added 
years  to  his  age;  but  Helen  was  not  curious 
about  his  responsibilities.  In  deep  affliction  for 
herself,  she  could  not  remember  other  things. 
'  Would  she  like  to  rest  P     By  and  bye  Mrs. 
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Broderick  brought  a  bedroom  candle  and  offered 
to  assist  in  unpacking  Helen's  trunks.  George 
heard  them  mounting  the  stairs  together,  and  the 
elder  woman's  voice  raised  once  or  twice.  He 
had  no  stairs  to  go  up  and  could  just  as  well  find 
his  room,  without  a  light ;  it  was  at  the  back  of 
their  sitting  room.  Presently  he  crept  thither, 
and  going  straight  to  the  window,  opened  it 
wide  to  the  night. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moon  had  a 
chance  to  be  seen  over  tbe  corner  of  a  high  dead 
wall.  He  pulled  a  chair  from  the  table  and  sat 
with  his  elbows  on  the  window  sill.  There  was 
now  no  more  plotting  or  scheming  to  be  done,  and 
he  missed  that  pastime.  He  had  come  to  the 
end  of  planning,  and  what  was  it  he  had  done ; 
in  the  beginning  of  life,  before  he  had  started, 
almost  without  thinking?  Upstairs  was  that 
young  and  childlike  woman  whom  he  ought  to 
have  protected. 

She  also  had  not  thought  much.  But  it  was 
all  real,  was  it  not  ?  They  had  gone  away  and 
were  alone.  Nobody  had  followed  them,  or  made 
a  sign  yet ;  but  they  had  left  their  mark.  Could 
he  not  die,  and  get  oblivion  for  all  the  things 
done  without  thinking?  But  then  she  would 
remain  ;  she  was  a  solemn  charge  to  him  hence  - 
forward  for  ever.     There  were  his  darling  and 
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himself,  against  the  world  from  that  hour  out  until 
they  died.  He  was  so  tired — he  would  gladly 
have  slept,  but  the  number  of  difficulties  besett- 
ing him  made  him  turn  and  toss  his  head ;  his 
eyes  were  sore  from  want  of  sleep.  The  early 
morning  had  found  him  at  yonder  hotel,  and  he 
had  been  to  the  Bank  and  talked  to  that  old 
man ;  then  followed  King's  Cross  and  the  train, 
and  the  man  with  black  hair  and  sulky  eyes  sitt- 
ing opposite  to  Helen  and  him.  It  was  a  drama 
with  acts,  which  slowly  turned  each  one  of  its 
scenes  after  the  other  to  the  light.  She  was  cry- 
ing in  her  room  up-stairs;  and  there  was  no 
wealth  to  make  her  happy  with.  He  stood  up 
and  ground  his  teeth.  Ah  !  the  curse  had  come 
upon  him.  Some  solemn  church  clock — master 
in  the  silence  of  the  night — struck  the  hour  not 
far  off.  '  I  wish  I  could  bring  back  the  times  when 
she  trusted  me,'  he  said.  His  darling  was  some- 
what weak,  and  had  little  faith.  Hence,  being 
poor,  he  had  done  wrong  in  coming  here,  where  no 
one  thought  much  of  them,  and  she  would  have 
no  luxuries  to  please  her.  He  saw  many  things 
now  which  he  had  not  seen  till  then.  '  I  did  not 
know  how  young  I  was,  or  how  much  deeper  in- 
sight I  had  yet  to  acquire.'  It  was  cold,  and  he 
longed  to  sleep ;  but  his  head  was  beating,  and 
he  could  not  keep  it  down.     The  moon^was  going 
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behind  clouds.  Berty  also  was  looking  at  it,  and 
about  that  time  went  to  his  prison.  This  was 
his  night  spent  in  the  dingy  bed  room  off 
Chancery  Lane.  Thus  both  the  brothers  stood 
complaining  of  cruel  fate.  Reaping — almost  in- 
stantly— as  they  had  sown ;  and  both  said  that 
fate,  and  not  they,  was  sower. 


Now  when  Mrs.  Broderick's  strong  hands  had 
opened  the  first  of  Helen's  boxes,  some  small 
socks  and  a  baby's  white  cap,  all  decked  with 
ribbons,  caught  her  motherly  eye.  "  Do  you 
want  these  out,  m'am — for  there's  nothing  but 
child's  clothes,  a'most  ?"  she  asked  gently,  lift- 
ing them  so  that  Helen  might  see. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,"  the  mother  said,  shudder- 
ing. 

"  No,  m'am,  I  beg  pardon  ;  I'm  sorry  I  moved 
them."  Then  she  went  on  unpacking,  and  heard 
the  mother  sighing  to  herself— standing  straight 
up  by  the  table,  and  not  offering  to  undress  her- 
self. "  I  hope  I  hav'n't  alluded  to  one  you  lost, 
m'am,"  she  added,  in  a  respectful  tone  ;  "I'd  be 
sorry  to  give  pain." 

"No,  no;  it  is  being  taken  care  of  by  kind 
people.  Leave  me  now,  please  ;  I  don't  want  to 
see  those  things  again  to-night." 
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"Yes,  m'am;  good  night."  As  she  shut  the 
door,  '  Poor  thing,'  she  muttered  to  herself  ;  '  I 
don't  understand  it,  and  I  don't  like  the  one 
down  stairs  neither.' 

As  to  the  other  box  which  George  had  put  by 
for,  her  it  was  filled  with  nothing  but  evening 
dresses. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Mr.  Tresham  had  waited  for  some  minutes 
and  found  that  he  was  left  by  himself,  he  walked 
"back  quickly  to  the  railway  station.  The  doors 
were  just  being  shut,  the  last  flyman  was  driving 
off,  and  the  busy  place  about  to  drop  back  into 
silence  for  a  while.  It  did  not  take  long  to  see 
that  both  the  trains  had  indeed  gone,  and  when 
Mr.  Tresham  succeeded  in  getting  the  door 
opened  at  last,  the  platform  was  empty.  On  the 
opposite  side,  however,  stood  both  his  servants, 
appealing  to  one  of  the  railway  porters ;  his  child 
was  there  too.  He  quickly  crossed  the  line  and 
asked  what  had  happened,  and  where  Mrs.  Tres- 
ham was.  The  women  could  neither  tell  where 
she  nor  yet  Mr.  Newmarch  was.  Blacker,  his 
wife's  maid,  said  that  while  her  back  was  turned, 
searching  for  something  her  mistress  had  need 
of,  both  the  trains  had  gone  off,  leaving  them 
there.  The  woman  seemed  alarmed  and  said  no 
more. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  Mrs.  Blacker  ?    Your  mis- 
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tress  will  be  terrified  out  of  her  life.     Can  they 
be  anywhere  here  ?" 

A  porter  suggested  that  the  lady  might  tele- 
graph. The  train  they  came  didn't  stop  twenty 
minutes  here.  "  Can't  help  it,  sir ;  you've  got  it 
written  down  wrong — by  ten  minutes." 

"My  wife  and  George,"  said  Mr.  Tresham, 
"  must  have  found  out  this  mistake,  and  got  into 
a  carriage  just  as  the  train  was  going  off.  It  is 
very  provoking,  Blacker." 

The  porter  told  him  there  was  another  train  at 
4.38. 

"  Take  the  child  out  of  the  rain ;  I  shall  walk 
up  and  down  here,"  said  the  father,  and  the 
servants  went  their  way  and  left  him. 

By  and  bye  Mr.  Tresham  went  to  the  waiting- 
room  and  looked  at  the  child,  who  was  now  fast 
asleep.  There  were  no  other  people  in  sight ; 
the  two  servants  sat  by  the  fire. 

"  They  will  surely  telegraph  from  Daryng- 
worth,  Mrs.  Blacker  ?  I  shall  telegraph  there 
and  wait  in  the  office  for  the  answer." 

No  message  came  for  him,  however. 

An  up  train  for  London  brought  other  people, 
filling  the  station  for  a  while,  and  they  in  turn 
left  again.  It  was  dark  and  the  rain  fell ;  at  last 
the  train  for  Daryng worth  was  signalled.  He 
went  to  warn  his  two  servants. 
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"  Take  care  of  the  child,"  said  he ;  "  we  must 
not  lose  this  train,  too." 

Mrs.  Blacker  remained  by  the  fire,  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  one  over  the  other. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Tresham,  as  some  of  the 
people  in  the  room  rose  to  go  and  passed  him  in 
the  doorway. 

A  bell  now  rang  outside.  Mrs.  Blacker  came 
to  her  master,  and  said  : 

"  Don't  go  by  this  train,  sir.  Don't  go  to 
Daryngworth — don't  ever  go." 

"  VVhat  do  you  mean,  woman  ?  Why  do  you 
shiver  like  that?" 

"  Here,  sir,  read  this.  Oh  !  no,  give  it  back  ; 
don't  read  it.  Read  it  outside,  sir;  let  that  train 
go.  Come  on  here  along  the  platform."  She 
then  gave  him  an  open  envelope  directed  to  Mrs. 
Tresham. 

"  What  business  have  you  with  an  open  letter 
of  my  wife's  ?"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

'•  I  got  it  out  of  the  bag  ;  take  it  all,  sir." 
He  stood  at  a  place  a  little  beyond  the  shelter 
of  the  station  roof.  There  was  an  oil  lamp  fixed 
to  the  boarding  here ;  by  its  light  he  opened  the 
letter.  It  was  in  a  handwriting  which  he  knew;  the 
first  word  was  '  Barling.''  He  then  looked  at  the 
envelope  ;  he  put  the  letter  back  again.  A  por- 
tion of  the  flap  had  stuck  to  the  letter.      W  hen 
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he  had  apparently  reflected  for  a  second,  he  took 
it  out  again. 

— '  Here  at  Norton  we  are  in  a  prison ;  you  could 
not  live  long  like  this  I  think.  Your  married 
life  is  one  long  martyrdom.' — 

The  wind  blew  about  the  flame  of  the  lamp  by 
which  he  attempted  to  read.  But  he  now  saw 
further. 

— *  I  will  say  to  you  when  we  are  in  the  train, 
•'  it  is  a  fine  day,  Mrs.  Tresham,"  and  then,  if  you 
wish  to  come  back  with  me,  you  will  say — "  It  is 
a  fine  day  for  our  journey." ' 

"Thank  you;  I  believe  you  did  your  duty. 
Please  pick  the  letter  up." 

Their  train,  going  to  the  north,  passed  slowly 
out  of  the  station ;  the  fire  of  the  engine  reddened 
the  slippery  rails.  Mr.  Tresham  and  the  servant 
stood  by  themselves  for  some  time  longer;  the 
woman — who  had  not  lost  all — noticed  that  the 
rain  wetted  her  master  through  and  through. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night  he  stopped  before 
the  door  of  his  sister's  house  in  Curzon  Street, 
and  gave  a  feeble  knock  and  ring. 

He  whispered  to  the  butler  who  opened  the 
door  for  them,  "  It  is  I ;  tell  your  mistress  I 
would  like  to  see  her.  Bring  the  child  here  and 
stay  in  that  room,  please,  nurse." 
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The  butler  went  up  stairs,  gently  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  aud  stepped  over  to  the  little 
table  where  Miss  Tresham  sat  before  her  reading 
lamp. 

"  Mr.  Tresham  would  be  glad  to  see  you  below 
for  a  moment,"  the  butler  said,  softly. 

Miss  Tresham  was  a  poor  spirited  woman.  Sho 
dropped  her  book,  and  falling  half  off  her  chair, 
gave  a  low  cry,  as  if  she  were  being  beaten.  The 
servant  tried  to  raise  her  head,  and  at  that  moment 
Mr.  Tresham  entered.  When  she  saw  her 
brother's  face  the  poor  lady  gave  one  or  two 
moans,  for  she  knew  enough  at  once. 

"  No,  no,  listen,"  said  Mr.  Tresham.  "  Hush  ! 
let  Evans  go  away." 

"  Oh  !  Charlie —  Charlie,  don't  come  here  with 
your  news.  I  know  it.  Tell  me  anything  about 
yourself,  but  not  that" 

Mr.  Tresham.  "  Ah !  Julia,  I  have  no  other 
things  to  tell.  I  loved  her  very  much.  I  wish 
she  were  dead,  poor  thing." 

She.  u  I'm  dreaming  this  story.  Won't  you 
tell  me  not  to  believe  it  ?  You  want  me  not  to 
believe  it,  I  know.  You  have  left  her  at  Sawtry. 
A  quarrel,  Charles,  say  that." 

He.     "  Ah  !  no  ;  I  never  could  quarrel  with — " 

She.  u  Poor  Charlie !  Say  that  you  were 
suspicious.     I  made  you  doubt  her.     It  was  my 
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fault  always.  I  liked  her  better,  what  I  saw  this 
time.     I  did  indeed." 

There  was  the  letter,  given  to  him  on  the  plat- 
form, still  tight  in  his  hand.  It  was  better  to 
keep  it  for  his  own  reading. 

He.  u  I  thought  I  could  be  so  happy  that  I'd 
wish  to  live  for  ever.  But  I  was  wrong  to  make 
so  young  a  person  my  slave." 

She.  "  You're  tired,  poor  clear  ;  won't  you  sit 
and  rest?" 

He.  "  I  shall  rest  here.  You  hear  the  child 
crying  for  her." 

She.  "  Why  did  you  bring  it  to  this  house  ? 
Oh  !  dear,  oh  !  dear." 

He    "Hush  !  Julia.     I  cannot  bear  that." 

Then  she  wept  bitterly.  He  sat  quietly  by  the 
fire.  By  and  bye  she  asked  him  questions,  and 
he  told  her  the  news,  piece  by  piece,  without  look- 
ing at  her. 

To  each  of  them  the  other's  mind  had  been  so 
well  known  that  their  hopes  and  thoughts  used 
to  move  almost  in  one  groove ;  unconcealed  and 
never  far  apart.  So  they  could  suffer  at  the 
same  time. 

She  wished  the  child  brought  to  her  now. 
There  must  be  a  bed  found  for  it.  It  was  late, 
and  there  were  the  two  servants  to  lodge  and  give 
supper   to.     Meantime  he   took   charge   of  his 
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daughter,   who   cried  monotonously  for    Helen 
Tresham. 

Towards  midnight  the  house  became  dark  and 
quiet  at  last.^ 

The  servants  moved  softly  on  the  stairs,  and 
spoke  in  whispers  the  morning  following  that.  A 
funeral  might  just  have  gone  from  the  house. 
Miss  Tresham  lay  in  bed,  and  her  maid  heard 
her  sobs  all  the  forenoon.  Later,  she  went  down 
to  him.  He  was  alone  in  the  dining  room.  The 
rain  fell  fast  outside.  Here  the  two  poor  friends 
sat  before  the  frozen  table  cloth,  pretending  to 
eat  their  luncheon.  Any  one  would  have  pitied 
them.  When  it  was  getting  dark  some  one  rang 
loudly  at  the  street  bell.  She  supposed  it  was 
the  Brutons.  There  was  a  cab  outside.  Evans 
came  and  said  something  which  Miss  Tresham 
did  not  hear..  She  would  not  be  at  home.  The 
wind  blew  in,  for  the  hall  door  was  open. 

"  Who  is  that  coughing  ?"  said  Mr.  Tresham, 
turning  round,  for  he  knew  the  cough. 

u  Mr.  Brian  Newmarch,  sir,"  said  Evans ;  "an 
elderly  gentleman." 

As  they  were  unable  to  decide  anything,  the 
new  comer  now  stood  shuffling  at  the  very  door  of 
the  room.  Miss  Tresham  motioned  to  the  servant 
to  open  it. 

"  Is   this  my  way  ?"  said   he,    in    his   husky 
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voice,  which  for  Mr .  Tresham  seemed  to  have 
once  more  the  chiming  of  the  first  spring  days  at 
Saw  try. 

"  How  are  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Tresham. 

"  Good  day,  madam  ;  and  good  day  to  you,  sir. 
I  came  as  quick  as  I  could." 

"  I  was  sorry  we  could  not  go  on  to  you,"  said 
Mr.  Tresham ;  for  he  wished  to  tell  nothing. 

"Ah!  I  was  worse  than  sorry,"  the  old  man 
said,  waving  all  that  away.  "  1  came  as  soon  as 
I  could  when  I  heard  you  was  going  back ;  for  I 
knew  very  quickly.  Let  me  speak  most.  No,  I 
shall  not  sit  down  in  your  house.  I  want,  for 
myself  and  my  wife,  to  beg  your  pardon.  You 
know  we're  old — at  least,  I  am — and  we  can't  do 
much.  Only  I  came  at  once  to  beg  your  pardon 
on  my  knees.  It's  twelve  years  since  I've  been 
up  here.  I  want  to  know,  ma'am,  can't  any- 
thing be  done  to  him  ?" 

Neither  answered  him  a  word.  Mr.  Tresham 
pushed  a  chair  towards  him  again. 

u  No,  no ;  I'll  stand  before  you,"  said  he,  his 
face  getting  more  red  and  distorted.  u  I  came  to 
beg  your  pardon,  and  to  tell  you  he's  no  son  of 
mine,  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  him. 
Milady'd  have  come,  but  you  know,  sir,  there's 
a  lot  of  things  happened  to  my  poor  eldest  boy. 
You  remember  him  when  he  was  agentlemau? 
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She  says  she's  ill.     They're  poor  halting  creatures, 
are  these  mothers — she  couldn't  come—" 

"  May  God  have  pity  on  that  poor  mother," 
said  Miss  Tresham. 

"  Aye,  that  may  be,  I  don't  know.  But  that 
fellow — he  was  to  have  had  the  living,  you've 
heard,  no  doubt.  I  want  to  know  what  you've 
done  to  him.  You'll  make  him  answer  for  this, 
sir?"— 

Mr.  Tresham  held  up  his  hand  before  him  as  if 
to  keep  this  terrible  old  man  away. 
— u  He's  no  son  of  mine.  I  have  others  without 
him.  Fancy,  sir,  my  eldest  boy  turned  out  by  his 
officers  for  swindling,  or  the  like.  Fancy  that, 
and  he  my  son.  You'll  promise  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  they'll  starve  ?  You  won't 
give  him  anything?  And  tell  this  servant  of 
yours,  if  he  comes  here,  to  turn  him  back.  He'll 
want  money  of  him.  Don't  send  him  to  me. 
Why,  sir,  he  went  to  your  house,  I  understand, 
and  you  had  him  a  guest,  and  he  did  this.  See 
that?     Why  you  look  as  if  you  pitied  'em  still." 

"  My  sister  is  unwell,"  said  Mr.  Tresham, 
feebly.     She,  indeed,  had  fainted. 

"  Ah !  but  hear  me,"  whispered  Brian  New- 
march,  losing  his  voice  now.  "He'd go  begging 
to  anybody,  1  don't  doubt ;  but  they'll  starve, 
surely,  afore  long.     I  never  took  to  her  when  she 
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come  to  us — a  blowsey  little  thing  in  frocks.  She 
was  no  Newmarch,  you  remember." — 

"  Look  at  your  work,  sir,"  said  the  other,  point- 
ing to  the  chair  where  Miss  Tresham  lay.  "  She 
has  fainted  away."  He  rang,  and  the  maid  came  to 
her  mistress's  side.  They  left  the  dining  room  to 
Mr.  Newmarch.  Miss  Tresham  sent  her  compli- 
ments to  say  that  she  would  write  to  him  to  Sawtry. 
Her  brother  could  not  leave  her  bed-side.  Their 
brougham  was  got  ready  to  take  the  old  man 
back  to  his  hotel ;  but  he  would  not  enter  it.  He 
should  walk  back  to  the  station,  through  all  the 
rain,  and  be  home  that  night.  His  eldest  son 
was  in  London,  and  he  would  not  sleep  there. 

The  night  was  more  wretched  in  this  house 
than  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  chastened  spirit  descended  on  George  New- 
march  the  morning  after  he  and  Helen  began 
their  battle  with  the  world.  He  had  listened  to 
new  voices,  and  learnt  further  truths — there  at 
his  window,  while  supporting  the  cold.  A  man 
is  seven  years  older  the  day  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  heard  said ;  and  such  a  gain  in  years  could 
not  but  bring  new  light.  This  conclusion  he 
reached  while  breakfasting  alone  ;  after  which 
effort  his  thoughts  halted  and  ceased  to  be  worth 
much.  It  was  a  strange  marriage  ;  but  he 
thought  not  of  himself.  No  one  came  near  him. 
She  might  have  been  very  sad,  or  only  tired  ;  he 
heard  nothing.  Outside  there  was  a  thick  fog. 
It  might  not  be  so  everywhere,  even  in  England. 
But  many  foreign  countries  had  a  beautiful 
winter  ;.  he  fell  to  thinking  of  Sorrento.  What 
a  time  since  he  had  been  there !  Helen  would  be 
happy  in  that  lovely  place;  but  how  could  he 
go  ?  Was  it  fifteen  pounds  that  remained  now, 
or  seventeen  ?     Oh  !    never  mind.      Curses   oa 

VOL.    III.  H 
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those  wretched  doubts  ;  when  would  she  come  to 
speak  to  him  ? 

He  walked  to  and  fro  for  a  little.  The  maid 
servant  came  when  he  rang  the  bell.  Had  she 
not  caught  a  complaint  of  smiling  ever  since  first 
laying  the  cloth  the  evening  before  ;  but  it  was  his 
morbid  fancy.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  if  Mrs. 
Broderick  could  speak  to  him  for  a  moment. 
"  Was  Mrs.  Tresham  going  to  have  her  breakfast 
here  or — or  up  stairs  ?"  he  asked,  gently,  when 
the  landlady  appeared. 

i  Mrs.  Tresham  had  breakfasted  some  time 
ago  ;  she  was  not  very  well.' 

"  Not  very  well !  Can't  she  come  down  to — to 
see  me?"  said  George. 

Mrs.  Broderick  did  not  notice  that ;  but  after  a 
while  continued  : 

"  In  fact,  sir,  Mrs.  Tresham  said  that  all  her 
dresses  had  been  forgotten,  and  that  she  didn't 
quite  know  what  to  do.    Yes,  sir." 

**  I  shall  go  to  her,"  George  muttered. 

The  landlady  stared  for  an  instant  in  silent 
astonishment,  and  then  left  the  room.  He  did 
not  move.  i  Her  dresses ! '  Ought  that  really  to 
have  kept  her  away?  Giving  it  importance 
was  to  him  wonderful.  And  yet  he  would  not 
judge  her — whatever  she  did  was  right;  but  in 
spite  of  himself  he  grew  more  lonely,  and  his 
courage  died  away. 
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Being  so  very  dull,  he  sent  for  a  newspaper 
and  read  by  the  window  ;  it  was  still  foggy  and 
dark.  Any  moment  she  might  come  down,  and 
would  perhaps  think  him  selfish  and  indifferent, 
finding  him  reading  this  paper.  He  would  have 
time  for  the  short  paragraphs — '  Colliers'  strike  at 
North  Shields.'  .  .  .  About  those  dresses.  Then 
he  had  kept  the  wrong  boxes  back  at  King's 
Cross  !  it  appeared.  Could  he  not  get  her  more 
new  ones  ?  Aye,  again  he  had  so  little  money 
left !  But  he  could  get  her  some  pretty  things. 
He  wondered  what  dresses  cost;  perhaps  a  great 
deal.  And  then  other  things — for  a  lady  needed 
countless  little  properties.  How  dull  the  news- 
paper was ;  the  leading  article  seemed  gloomy 
and  desponding — did  it  not  ?  The  world  appeared 
to  be  doing  everything  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

At  last  she  came,  wearing  the  same  dress  as 
for  travelling  on  the  day  before,  and  it  was 
muddy  here  and  there;  her  hair,  too,  was  dis- 
ordered. As  to  her  eyes,  pained  by  the  light, 
they  were  not  now  clear  and  luminous,  but 
blood  shot.  This  was  plain  when  close  up  to 
them ;  but  above  all,  they  betrayed  that  she  no 
longer  recognised  George.  The  former  expres- 
sion was  gone — consumed  like  the  autumn  days 
which  were  just  past.  It  was  forty  years  since 
the  afternoon  on  the  island  at  Sawtry  in  summer. 

h  2 
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She  had  often  made  herself  cry  bitterly  when  he 
said  he  would  leave  Norton  ;  now  she  had  many 
things  to  weep  for. 

He  began  talking  about  the  mistake  of  the 
trunks  upstairs. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  there  is" — a  sneer — (e  in  one  box 
nothing  but  evening  dresses  ;  such  as  one  wears 
at  dinner.  I  have  nothing.  In  the  other  are  my 
— oh  ! — oh  !  why  was  I  born  ?  Oh  !  sorrow,  sor- 
row !" — he  sat  looking  helplessly  at  her  while 
she  attempted  to  stop  her  sobbing — "  my  baby's 
things  in  the  other." 

'  At  last ! '  said  he,  to  himself,  ( it  is  come 
then.  Who  caused  this  but  me  V  u  Helen,  can 
I  ge.t  you  some  more  dresses  ?  Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  want  ?" 

u  No,  I  do  not  wish ;  where  would  you  find 
money.  Are  you  rich  now  ?"  she  said,  suddenly. 
Oh  !  how  tired  she  was  of  his  voice. 

"  Rich !  no,  darling." 

"Ah!  no;  how  could  you  be?  I  remember 
you  never  were  given  a  large  allowance  ;  I  have 
some  money.  I  had  it  a  long  time — at  Norton,  I 
think — to  pay  Blacker." 

She  took  from  a  pocket  close  to  her  beautiful 
waist  a  little  purse.  Thought  he,  l  my  hand  used 
to  come  just  as  far  round  as  that  buckle,'  and 
before  he  could  speak,  she  put  four  cold  sovereigns 
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on  his  hand.  They  burned  him — making  his 
wrist  curl  up.  As  he  did  not  open  his  fingers, 
the  money  dropped  upon  the  carpet. 

He  frowned  a  little,  and  stooping,  picked  it  up 
and  gave  it  back  to  her.  He  looked  so  strange — 
Helen  did  not  dare  to  speak  again.  That  money 
would  still  do  for  Blacker.  Ah  !  perhaps  it  was  too 
late  now.  Her  kind  maid  would  never,  never, 
never  wait  on  her  again,  nor  touch  her.  He 
would  keep  her  for  ever  as  his  slave,  now  that 
she  was  in  his  power  and  abandoned.  As  he — 
muttering  and  staring  into  the  fire  — did  not 
notice  her  again,  she  turned  away  and  sat  on  a 
hard  chair.  A  ricketty  inkstand  was  on  the 
table  before  her,  and  she  thought  she  would  draw 
pictures  to  keep  herself  from  crying  again. 

He,  for  his  part,  was  touched  and  softened  by 
this  great  generosity — following,  too,  after  the 
horror  of  his  late  mistrust  and  disenchantment. 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  very  thoughtfully,  "  we 
have  hardly  spoken  a  word  yet.  We  have  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  have  we  not?" 

When  called  to  account  thus,  she  set  herself 
dutifully  to  think  about  him,  for  if  he  guessed 
her  real  thoughts,  his  ferocity  would  return. 

All  this  time  he  was  happy. 

u  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  me 
— all  your  heart,   baby,"  he  continued.     "  I  was 
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sad  about  you  last  night— very  sad  for  a  while; 
I  don't  know  why.  Now,  will  you  whisper — 
whisper  what  you  think  of  me  ?" 

She  hesitated,  but  said  at  last,  staring  straight 
at  the  dingy  window  curtains  and  the  frame  of 
fog  beyond  them, "  I  think  often  about  you." 

He  sighed  gratefully.  "  Do  you  like  this  house, 
Helen?  I  do  not  .  .  .  but  if  you  are  happy 
here__it  is  very  quiet.  I  wonder  will  they  try  to 
find  us  ?  I  would  like  to  live  elsewhere ;  but 
they  say  London  is  the  best  place  to  hide  one's 
self.  By  and  bye — " 

u  Where  will  you  go  then  ?"  said  she,  list- 
lessly. 

There  was  no  answer.     It  was  hard  to  confess 
that  he  did  not  know,  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to 
have  cheering  news  for  his  darling.     Why  could 
he  not  rouse  himself  and  shake  off  this  stupor  ? 
Was  there  nothing  left  of  all  the  things  that  used 
to  crowd  into  his  head  once  to  say  to  her  ? — Those 
stolen  hours  of  talk  and  whispering  were  formerly 
all  too  short;  now  they  had  leisure,  and  were  both 
silent.  Here  was  the  fulfilment  of  months  of  expec- 
tation. This  horrible  house !    Why  had  he  come 
there  ?     Would  it  have  been  possible  for  a  mo- 
ment though,  to  face  hotels  and  the  curiosity  of 
strangers  ?     Either  way,  how  powerless  and  des- 
picable he  was. 
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It  was  a  wretched  day,  but  he  thought  he 
would  walk  for  a  while  and  try  if  he  could  get 
rid  of  those  gloomy  ideas.  He  meant,  also,  to 
buy  some  things  for  her  as  a  surprise.  Would 
she  come  too,  he  asked. 

"  No,  no.  I  have  no  dress  ;  I  cannot."  And 
she  looked  with  a  shiver  at  the  wretched  street. 
He  had  expected  that,  for  he  read  her  heart.  Thay 
had  not,  in  truth,  courage  to  face  the  daylight 
together ;  all  eyes  would  seem  to  be  turned  on 
them  as  they  walked.  And  then,  how  could  her 
delicate  feet  carry  her  far  on  the  tiring  London 
flags.  He  pondered  all  that,  staring  into  the 
street. 

"  Give  me  one  kiss,"  he  said,  delaying  a  little 
before  he  went.  Her  head  was  bent  down  over 
the  useless  inkstand ;  the  touch  of  his  cold  lips 
made  her  flesh  creep.  For  he  had  the  right  now 
for  ever.  In  that  hour,  therefore,  Helen  learnt 
that  she  was  indeed  a  wicked  woman. 

The  fog  had  lifted  a  little,  and  rain  came  down 
instead.  George  wandered  along  Oxford  Street, 
westwards  towards  the  Marble  Arch,  where  there 
was  a  bit  of  sky  to  be  seen.  The  town  was  still 
all  new  to  him ;  he  hardly  dared  to  cross  the  cross- 
ings, and  the  noises  were  loud  and  distracting. 
The  carriages  had  a  strange  fascination  for  him. 
Were  those  rich  people  who  drove  in  them  happy  ? 
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If  he  had  their  money  nothing  would  be  wanting 
to  make  him  contented. 

It  was  clearer  inside  the  park.  He  sauntered 
along  a  walk  next  the  Uxbridge  Boad,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  look  about  him.  Sometimes  a 
high-stepping  carriage  horse  would  pass,  and  a 
trim  servant  on  the  box ;  within,  some  languid 
woman  wrapped  in  furs  and  lace.  '  How  pleasant 
it  Was  to  be  rich,'  he  said  to  himself;  'not  here 
only,  in  the  smoky  air,  but  where  ever  money 
could  take  one.'  What  a  glorious  hunting  day  it 
would  be.  A  blue  mist  hung  about  the  shrub- 
beries here,  the  earth  was  dark  and  damp,  while 
the  grass  had  the  dull  metallic  look  which  the 
large  fields  ridden  over  in  winter  have.  He 
could  fancy  away  at  that  hour  how  pleasant  it 
was  in  places  he  knew.  He  saw  Cook  bringing 
up  his  hounds  along  the  edge  of  the  misty  covers — 
the  scarlet  colour,  warm  and  bright,  picked  out 
against  the  wood  side,  and  the  breath  of  the 
horses  rising  here  and  there  in  the  thick  air  ; 
how  the  clean  made  hounds  flashed  and  glided 
across  the  russet  paths  ! 

There  might  be  a  hunter's  horn  calling  through 
Clerken  wood  at  that  hour,  and  the  old  vixen 
breaking  by  the  swing  gate  for  the  earths  at  the 
pond  head.  Berty  could  not  be  there,  nor  he  him- 
self, and  the  house  at  Sawtry  would  be  all  dark 
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and  shut  up.  They  had  seen  runs  together  when 
they  were  young.  How  they  used  to  talk  them 
over  with  Neal  in  his  harness  room.  It  was  all 
dead  and  grown  over.  He  did  not  know  what 
had  happened,  nor  who  would  suffer  and  die 
next. 

In  Kensington  Gardens  there  were  only  a  few 
listless  people  crawling  along  the  paths.  He 
walked  right  round  the  place,  and  it  began  to 
grow  late.  She  would  be  anxious  about  him. 
Poor  darling !  what  had  she  done  that  he  should 
doubt  her?  Some  dresses  caught  his  eye  in  a 
shop  window  on  the  way  back.  Although  on 
wire  frames,  and  all  day  standing  to  be  stared  at, 
they  were  like  Helen  a  little,  having  slim  waists 
and  broad  shoulders.  Without  motion,  indeed, 
yet  having  a  certain  grace,  and  withal  that  frank 
air  of  confidence  which  is  so  thoroughly  English. 
No  heads,  poor  things  ! 

Could  she  wear  those?  They  were  £2  10s.,  £3, 
£4,  and  so  on ;  very  pretty  to  look  at,  and  he 
walked  into  the  shop  to  enquire  about  them. 

"  Yes,"  the  shop  woman  said,  "  the  skirt  would 
fit  anybody.  As  to  the  body,  that  depended  on 
the  figure. " 

Said  be,  "  I  think  they  will  fit.  I  will  take 
this  one,  and  this." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

h  6 
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"And  some  collars.  Show  me  some.  And 
cuffs." 

"  Was  there  anything  else,  after  that?" 

He  reflected,  but  remembered  nothing  else. 

It  was  altogether  five  pounds  nineteen,  and  that 
paid,  ten  pounds  and  fourpence  remained  to  him. 

The  things  were  to  be  sent  at  once. 

1  She  will  be  pleased,'  he  kept  repeating  to 
himself  resolutely,  as  he  walked  home.  '  I  am 
sure  she  will  like  them  ;  women  always  delight 
in  new  things.  Poor  darling  !  if  I  had  the  world 
to  give,  it  would  not  make  her  more  gifted.' 

There  was  light  through  the  blinds  of  their 
sitting-room.  Was  she  reading  or  working  he 
wondered?  In  a  moment  he  was  upstairs  and  at 
the  door.  Mrs.  Broderick's  voice  came  from 
the  room  inside.  She  was  sitting  by  the  sofa  on 
which  Helen  lay,  pale  and  motionless,  with  a  wet 
cloth  pressed  to  her  forehead.  He  held  the  handle 
of  the  door  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  them. 
They  raised  their  eyes  to  bim,  and  both  had  the 
same  expression ;  as  if  they  had  been  talking, 
and  were  now  agreed.  But  he  did  not  then  see 
all  these  things. 

There  was  a  gulf  between  him  and  his  darling, 
while  the  other  woman  remained  at  her  side. 

<  What  was  the  matter  ?'  he   asked,  trembling. 

"  A  headache.  Hush  !"  And  she  required  per- 
fect rest;  she  would  be  better  soon,  though. 
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He  crept  away  to  his  room  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  in  that  cold  and  dusky  place,  think- 
ing.    His  mother  would  be  sitting  in  her  boudcir 
at  Sawtry^at  that  hour,  reading,  or  willing  to 
talk  to  him  if  he  came  there.   And  in  the  library 
there  would  be  a  blazing  fire,  making  the  brass  fire- 
dogs  glow  like  suns.  Would  they  miss  Berty  and 
him  ?    Never  again  might  they  tell    their  father 
about  the  ruus  and  the  deeds  of  horses,  or  hear 
his  gruff  remarks.      And  the   other   poor   man 
whom  he  had  done  this  thing  to — was  he  alive? 
and  was  he  then  lonely  and  sighing  his  heart  out 
as  George  was  ?      But  each  of  them   had   more 
money  than  he  had.     He  was  stripped  of  it  all 
now.      The    wretched  sovereigns  would  dwindle 
away,  and  then  it  were  better  if  he  never  had  been 
born.     This  was  not  being  brave  though.     Had 
he  not  said  that  he  could  work  for  her  ?     Yes, 
instead  of  musing  he  ought  to  be  setting  himself 
to   earn  some  money.      He  could  write,  he  bad 
said.     It  was  a  slender  hope,  but  who  could  tell 
what  fame  was  in  store  for  him  could  he  but  once 
get  a  name  and   a  start  ?     He  had  nothing  to 
write  with  though,  in  the  meantime — no  pens  or 
paper  even — and  so  he  wandered  out   into   the 
streets  again,  and  at  last  finding  a  shop,  got  him- 
self a  quire  of  blue  paper. 

The  servant  brought  in  a  candle  and  the  ink 
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from  the  room  where  Helen  lay  undisturbed.     It 
was  so  cold  he  put  his  great  coat  on,  and  then 
sat  down  to  write.      The  paper  lay  before  him, 
wide  and  smooth ;  he  balanced  the  pen  and  filled 
it  with  ink.  What  should  he  write  about  ?   Once, 
long  ago,  he  had  begun  to  review  "  The  Arians 
of  the  fourth  century."      He  had  continued  at  it 
till  he  found  himself  too  occupied   with  his  sor- 
rows, debt,  and  the  like.      Hence  he  had  locked 
it  away  out  of  sight  in  a  drawer  at  Sawtry.     Ab- 
stract truth  ever  found  a  welcome  from  him  :  but 
no  frame  was  now  at  hand  whereon  to   spread 
his  contribution  thereto.      How  thoroughly  for- 
gotten was  his  wooing  of  the  fathers   in  old  days 
— Origen,  Tertullian,    Clement,  who  were  they  ? 
There  was  a  heavy  crust  to  be  lifted  when  he  tried 
to  glance  back  at  those  times.      If  they  had  been 
kinder  to  him  at  home — if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  stay  at  Oxford,  instead  of  being  condemned  to 
that    weary  banishment  at   St.    Abbs.      Ah !  it 
might  have  been  al]  different.     But  the  one  light 
that  was  to  lead  him  for  ever,  would  have  been  in 
the  same   place;    thither   he   must   have   gone, 
quickly  or  by  a  long  road.     He  wrote  shadowy 
words  without  touching  the  paper.     One  '  T  '  he 
drew  and  got  no  further.     Why  was  Helen  sad 
and  suffering  ?     If  he  could  lay  down  his  life  for 
her,  would  he  not  do  it ?     "I  love  you — I  love 
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you,"  he  did  write  at  last ;  and  then  pushed  the 
paper  from  him,  dropping  back  in  his  chair  and 
bowing  his  head  on  his  breast. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Broderick  came  to 
his  door  and  knocked.  '  Would  he  like  to  take 
his  dinner?' 

"  In  here  ?"  George  asked,  humbly. 

'  No  ;  it  was  ready  in  the  sitting-room.' 

He  went  back  thither  and  found  it  empty. 
Mrs.  Tresham  had  gone  to  bed.  Her  head  was 
very  painful.'  There  lay  the  dresses  he  had 
bought— the  paper  just  opened,  but  not  unfolded. 
s  She  must  indeed  be  ill  in  that  case.'  i  Yes  ; 
Mrs.  Broderick  had  felt  very  uneasy  about  her ; 
but  now  the  lady  was  taking  a  sleep.' 

That  evening  passed  like  the  night  of  a  fever. 
When  one  lies  exhausted,  and  yet  restless  and 
awake ;  knowing  one  will  have  to  keep  on  think- 
ing instead  of  sleeping.  The  room  he  was  in  and 
the  quiet  house,  seemed  like  a  place  visited  in  a 
dream — deep  down  long  flights  of  stairs  which  no 
one  can  mount  again.  It  was  late  before  he  went 
to  bed,  and  there  he  slept  heavily. 

Towards  daybreak  he  awoke.  It  could  not  yet 
be  morning,  and  he  leant  on  his  elbow  and  turned 
his  head  to  the  window.  The  lull  of  dawn  still 
charmed  the  overhanging  walls  and  roofs  and 
chimneys  into  most  heavy  silence,  while  the  feeble 
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twilight  made  a  glitter  on  the  wet  slates  of  frown- 
ing houses  just  behind  him.  He  sank  back  once 
more,  and  the  door  was  creaking  and  was  open- 
ing. A  faint  draught  swept  across  the  room  and 
touched  his  bare  arm.  A  hand  was  inside  push- 
ing the  door  open.  As  he  lay  and  watched,  Helen 
came  walking  over  the  floor.  It  was  she  indeed ; 
he  knew  her  figure  too  well  to  be  mistaken  or 
much  afraid.  Very  cold  she  seemed,  for  when 
she  stopped  by  the  table  he  saw  her  tender  feet 
creeping  and  twitching  on  the  carpet. 

"  You  are  awake;  you  cannot  sleep.  Tell  me 
where  is  my  child,"  she  moaned.  "  I  want  it — I 
tell  you  I  wish  to  see  it  again."  He  sat  up  and 
looked  at  her,  gathering  the  bed  clothes  close 
about  his  shivering  arms  to  keep  a  little  warmth 
in  them.  "  Oh !  poor  Helen,"  he  muttered, 
"  you  will  die  of  cold.     Why  did  you  love  me  ?" 

Love  him  !  She  had  forgotten  it.  Constance 
would  wake  all  through  the  night  and  keep  cry- 
ing, till  she  came  ;  and  she  could  not  come.  There 
was  such  a  long  way  to  pass.  She  would  be  the 
cause  of  killing  it — her  little  one  ;  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  for  whom,  when  it  was  born,  she  had 
nearly  died.  Oh  !  how  happy  she  used  to  be  in 
her  sunny  gardens  and  beautiful  rooms  before  she 
was  taken  away  by  this  depraved  and  savage  boy. 
Why  was  she  forced  to  be  unhappy  and  a  slave  to 
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a  selfish,  bad  man,  who  had  always  done  wrong — 
at  college,  and  so  often  since  she  first  went  to 
Sawtry  ? 

"  I  could  not  rest,  and  I  came  to  tell  you 
about  Constance.  But  I  am  his  wife,"  she 
whispered  ;  but  he  no  longer  could  speak  to  her. 
Outside  the  rain  was  coming  with  the  taunting 
sunrise,  and  the  light  crept  in  there  so  faintly 
that  till  she  stood  by  the  window  her  fair  features 
were  indistinct. 

This  then  was  his  darling !  "  Ah !  give  me 
your  poor  hands  to  warm,"  he  besought,  raising 
himself  as  if  he  would  get  up  and  go  to  her. 

She  trembled  all  over.  u  Oh !  stay  there," 
said  she  ;  and  she  uttered  a  faint  cry.  "  Oh ! 
stay  and  let  me  go  quietly.  You  will  not  clutch 
me  again  with  your  rough  hands.  Yes,"  she 
muttered,  when  she  perceived  that  his  head 
dropped  back  heavily  on  the  pillow,  "you  would 
murder  me,  as  you  said  you  would  your  brother 
in  our  wood,  if  I  offended  you." 

George  turned  on  his  side  and  twisted  his  arms 
over  his  forehead  so  that  she  could  not  see  his 
face.  Although  he  only  groaned,  she  spoke  again 
like  this — *  I  have  no  place  to  rest,  and  no  one  I 
know  near  me.  If  I  heard  my  child  was  well  I 
would  be  patient.  My  dear  child !"  she  added  in 
a  whisper.     "  But  they  will  never  let  me  6ee  it 
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again  ;  you  know  that.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
am  now.  Baby  !  your  mother  will  never  forget 
you.      Oh  !  I  never  will." 

It  would  be  a  fine  sun-rise  after  all  ;  a 
little  bold  golden  light  elbowed  its  way  already 
through  the  fog  and  caught  the  panes  of  glass 
in  the  other  houses.  She  rested  her  delicate 
hands  on  the  window  sash  and  looked.  It 
was  Saturday.  Something  would  happen  to 
free  her  and  take  her  back  to  her  beautiful 
home  again.  Her  future  life  would  not  be 
wretched  for  ever.  He  did  not  speak,  but  from 
time  to  time  she  heard  a  short  groan.  The  room 
was  growing  lighter,  and  Helen  could  see  his  figure 
stretched  upon  his  bed.  He  looked  quite  young 
there.  As  she  passed  across  to  the  door,  his 
eyes,  wide  open,  followed  the  way  she  went.  But 
she  was  sighing  softly  to  herself  and,  looking  no 
more,  stole  up  through  the  silent  house  to  her 
own  bed-room.  She  perceived  that  a  bright 
winter's  day  was  about  to  rise.  She  would  be 
happy  again,  and  would  be  forgiven,  for  she  re- 
pented of  what  had  been  done. 

This  was  the  third  day.  Until  it  set  it  would 
not  abate  one  of  its  minutes  of  anguish  for  all 
the  other  signer's  sighs  and  supplications. 

When  she,  his  only  guide,  had  left  him  in  dark- 
ness, he  lay  for  a  while  without  thinking  much. 
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Things  slipped  through  his  hands,  and  he  asked 
at  first  only  to  be  left  there — only  to  sleep  and 
wake  no  more.  That  which  he  had  done  in  the 
last  week  was  work  of  a  hasty,  feverish  sort, 
neither  examined  into,  nor  weighed,  nor  taken 
stock  of;  and  there  was  only  a  misty  impression 
of  it  possible.  He  could  see  through  his  despair 
some  kind  of  reason  for  this  terrible  change  in 
his  darling.  She  was  lonely  and  nervous  here, 
and  could  he  blame  her  ?  Ah  !  no.  Was  this  the 
life  he  should  have  condemned  her  to  ?  It  was  an 
old  reproach  to  him  by  now  that  he  had  not 
wealth  to  make  her  happy  with.  There  was  no 
true  cause  anywhere  for  her  doubts  and  cruel 
words  to  him  ;  but  she  had  done  it,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  right.  His  beloved  had  always  the 
quicker  sense  of  what  was  right,  and  when  he 
had  disobeyed  or  questioned  her,  a  punishment 
had  always  followed.  '  How  little  he  really 
koew.  At  Norton,'  he  said,  '  they  slept,  and 
dreamt  a  long  dream.'  He  imagined  her  like 
himself  in  all  things.  Hard  fare  and  a  dull  life 
was  no  novelty  to  him;  he  had  learnt  long  ago 
to  bear.it.  But  she  was  a  delicate  person — too 
fragile  to  be  dragged  through  hardships  and 
trials.  She  had  been  born  to  be  mistress  of 
Norton,  and  to  be  called  on  and  invited 
everywhere,     and    admired  ;     not     to     live    a 
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pinching  life  with  him.  Herein  had  been  his 
error.  He  loved  her  so  that  he  wished  her  once 
more  a  little  spoilt  queen — the  greatest  person, 
among  all  the  people  round  her.  But  for  him, 
she  might  still  have  been  proud,  with  a  child's 
pride ;  light  of  heart  at  the  same  time,  and 
innocent.  If  she  had  but  resisted  him  they 
might  both  have  been  happy,  and  he  would  have 
kept  his  love  all  to  himself,  deep  down  in  his  own 
heart.  It  was  cruelly  sweet  to  call  up  a  scene  in 
which  Helen,  weeping,  was  to  have  confessed  her 
unhappy  love,  and  yet  to  have  emerged  from  the 
ordeal  a  most  spotless  heroine  and  lion-hearted 
woman,  exhorting  him— as  the  tall  wives  in  well 
written  books  did — to  spare  her ;  to  be  strong  for 
her  sake.  What  a  parting  theirs  would  have 
been  ! — a  few  short  broken  words,  and  one  kiss 
upon  her  spotless  forehead  or  brow;  and  then  a 
brief  time  of  intense  suffering  for  him,  and  in  its 
train  consciousness  of  having  done  right  for  ever 
afterwards.  Oh!  to  have  that  possible;  to  be 
again  young  and  delivered  from  this  guilt;  to 
feel — like  a  sea  breeze  on  his  cheek — the  fresh- 
ness of  early  years.  Would  these  vile  scales  of 
sin  but  loosen  and  drop  off;  and  leave  him  by  a 
short  process,  once  more  pure  and  at  rest  ! 

Touching  on  that  key  without  ceasing,  the  lover 
tired  out  thought  itself;    and  then  he  closed  his 
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eyes  and  finished,  saying  he  might  hope  still.  So 
far  he  had  succeeded ;  he  had  been  strongest,  and 
had  therefore  won.  Fate  would  not  turn  right 
round  now  and  crush  him  suddenly.  Helen  would 
return  to  him  in  the  morning  and  talk  as  she  used 
to  talk,  and  trust  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

One  impression  remained  from  the  events  of  that 
awful  hour  of  dawn  in  his  room.  He  could  not 
live  here  any  longer.  A  single  poor  scrap  of  hope 
remained — they  could  change,  and  might  be  happy 
in  another  place.  He  feared  the  woman  of  this 
house ;  she  exercised  a  malign  influence,  he 
fancied.  Long  before  Helen  could  be  up  he 
wandered  out  to  seek  for  other  lodgings.  It  gave 
him  an  interest,  and  it  would  be  no  harm  anyhow 
to  know  of  such.  They  asked  so  many  questions 
at  the  first  few  houses  that  he  soon  dreaded  to 
knock  at  a  door.  One  or  two  wanted  references, 
others  to  be  paid  in  advance.  That  struck  George. 
How  much  would  he  have  to  pay  for  their  present 
rooms  ?  But  he  was  afraid  to  count  that  up.  He 
would  seek  no  more  that  day.  Wandering  into 
the  park  again,  he  rested  on  a  bench.  l  Would 
Berty  perhaps  lend  him  money  ?'  He  had  ever 
so  much  to  spend,  George  remembered,  '  and  I 
would  give  it  to  him  if  I  had  it ;  he  knows  that.' 
Where  could  he  be  found,    though  ?     His  letters 
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used  to  be  dated  Strong's  Hotel.  It  was  not  far 
to  walk  there,  and  it  was  a  last  chance. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  all  around,  and  made 
George  sigh  to  think  how  lonely  he  was.  The 
clocks  struck  eleven,  and  at  this  same  hour  Berty 
was  being  married.     But  who  could  know  that  ? 

George  took  his  way  across  the  park,  out  of 
Stanhope  Gate,  and  through  Grosvenor  Square, 
towards  the  hotel.  He  wondered  whether  they 
were  astir  in  Charles  Street  yet,  and  tried  to 
picture  to  himself  what  his  cousins  were  doing  at 
that  hour.  It  was  best  to  walk  quickly,  for  about 
those  streets  he  ran  constant  danger  of  being  re- 
cognised by  some  one  he  knew ;  but  it  was  early. 
A  drag  stood  at  the  door  of  Strong's,  and  the 
owner,  in  a  shooting  coat  and  low-crowned  hat, 
was  quietly  standing  knotting  his  whip-lash  on 
the  pavement.  George  went  in  and  found  a  great 
looking-glass  in  front  of  him.  Out  of  it  some- 
where came  a  waiter. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  is  Mr.  Newmarch  staying 
here  ?" 

"  Mr.  Newmarch  ?  Not  here,  sir ;  went  away 
Thursday  night,"  the  waiter  answered,  suppress- 
ing a  smile.  "  His  man  was  here.  Let  me  see, 
went  away  yesterday,  though.  They  might  tell 
you  at  Buffer's  ;  he's  sometimes  there." 

George   remembered    Buffer's    well,  and    his 
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dinners  with  Algy.  How  many  troubles  had  fol- 
lowed on  that !  Well,  it  did  not  matter,  he  could 
never  have  hoodwinked  destiny,  do  what  he  would. 

No  change  had  touched  the  good,  old-fashioned, 
rural  aspect  of  Buffer's  since  George's  last  visit 
there.  Inside  the  bar,  as  of  old,  one  was  re- 
minded of  some  ancient  hostelry,  sacred  to  sound 
Church  principles  and  strong  ale.  The  well- 
thumbed  sheet  calendar  and  forfeit  list  still  decked 
that  counter,  whereon  many  a  gallant  acceptor 
had  swung  his  legs ;  the  slate  was  there,  and  the 
thick  tumblers  and  immense  sherry  glasses  beamed 
down  on  him  from  their  racks. 

The  people  here  could  not  tell  much  of  Berty's 
movements  either.  *  Robert  Sloman  might  know, 
he  was  arranging  Mr,Newmarch's  affairs,  the 
waiter  had  been  told.  Or  J.  Blueskin,  of  Wind- 
mill Street — he  was  Mr.  Newmarch's  commis- 
sioner— sure  to  know  if  any  one  did.'  "  I  think 
there's  some  of  your  brother's  things  in  the  house 
now,  by  the  way,  sir.  Here,  Thomas,  haven't 
you  got  some  traps  belonging  to  Mr.  Newmarch, 
in  your  place  ?" 

"  Yes.  This  way,  sir.  I  was  to  keep  some 
things  for  him." 

George  followed  listlessly  into  another  room,  a 
sort  of  family  vault,  where  reposed  a  company  of 
forgotten  portmanteaus,  boots,  bags,  umbrellas, 
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and  parcels.  "  Them  under  the  window  is  Mr, 
Newmarch's,  sir,"  said  the  man,  pulling  out  for 
George's  notice  ever  so  many  hat  cases ;  a  few 
odd  top  boots,  a  bonnet  box  or  two,  and  a  stuffed 
chimpanzee,  the  latter  modestly  done  up  in 
brown  paper.  "  This  one,  it's  a  sort  of  monkey, 
sir,"  continued  the  boots.  "  I  don't  quite  know 
if  it  do  belong  to  Mr.  Newmarch.  Mr.  Lister,  he 
used  to  have  it  up  in  his  room  to  shoot  at  with  a 
pistol.     Put  it  in  Lord   Scowlthorpe's   bed  one 

night.     It's  very  'evy Thank  you, 

sir.  Would  you  would  like  'em  taken  to  your 
lodgings,  sir  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Newmarch — I'd  try  first  at 
your  brother's  agents,"  was  the  waiter's  last  sug- 
gestion, when  George  was  going  away. 

And  so,  baffled  and  dejected,  he  turned  down 
Bond  Street  again  ;  then  crossing  St.  James' 
Park,  found  himself  heavy  at  heart,  before  the 
door  of  the  Army  Agent's,  where  Berty's  late 
regiment  kept  their  accounts.  A  porter  told  him 
to  go  upstairs.  The  cavalry  department  would  be 
what  he  wanted.  He  found  a  lot  of  loose  boxes, 
all  down  a  long  dingy  room,  at  the  end  whereof 
was  a  great  round  clock.  There  was  a  fog  every- 
where. He  discovered  the  right  stall,  and  asked 
timidly  if  they  knew  Lieutenant  Newmarch's 
present  address. 
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No  one  knew.  He  had  sold  out,  hadn't  he  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  So-and-so  could  tell,  when  he  came 
back.  So  George  waited  for  a  long  half  hour  till 
the  gentleman,  that  is  Mr.  So-and-so,  returned. 
"  Young  Newmarch,  h'm.  'Pon  my  honour  I 
can't  tell  you  where  he  is !  Left  the  service, 
quarelled  with  his  family,  and  all  his  money  gone 
to  the  Jews.  This  very  morning  there  was  some 
old  ruffian  down  the  room  boasting  that  he  had 
got  hold  of  the  proceeds  of  his  commission.  I 
don't  know  how  to  advise  you  to  find  him,  'pon 
my  word.     Is  he  a  relation  of  yours  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  relation  of  mine,"  George 
answered,  dejectedly. 

"  Well — "  and  there  was  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

So  his  search  must  begin  again,  c  J.  Blue- 
skin,  Windmill  Street.'  That  was  some  where 
up  near  the  Haymarket  ?  George  was  in  Charing 
Cross  by  this ;  he  stood  at  a  corner  and  looked 
about,  trying  to  recollect  what  number  he  had 
to  go  to  next. 

"  Hulloa  !  George,  old  man,"  some  one  cried, 
giving  him  a  cheery  slap  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Where  do  you  spring  from,  of  all  people  ? 
Thought  you  were  settled  down  long  ago,  as  a 
comfortable  pluralist  at  Sawtry  le  MarescaW 

"Why,  Cyril  Wilson !" — George  managed  to 
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say  something,  though  trembling  all  over,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  gave  you  a  shock,  didn't  I,  old  fellow  ? 
Well,  to  Joe  sure !  What  a  time  it  is  since  I've 
seen  your  physiognomy.  Here,  hang  on  to  my 
arm  for  a  bit,  and  you  can  relate  all  your  stirring 
adventures  by  flood  and  field  as  we  saunter  along 
the   classic  Strand." 

st  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,"  said  George, 
struggling  into  a  cordial  smile.  "I'm  in  an 
awful  hurry  though,  this  unlucky  morn- 
ing." 

"  Ah !  you  did  look  in  an  awful  hurry  just 
now,  certainly.  Wool  gathering  as  usual,  old 
boy." 

"  Curse  him;  does  he  expect  me  to  confide  all 
my  thoughts  to  him,"  George  muttered  to  him- 
self. But  he  explained  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  I 
was  trying  to  remember  an  address  that  some  one 
gave  me  this  morning." 

"  Yes.  You  don't  look  very  hardy  or  fresh,  I 
must  say,  old  boy.  But  look  here,  we  can't  part 
without  having  a  good  talk  some  day,  before  you 
leave  town.  When  do  you  go  to  Sawtry  again  ? 
Ah !  and  Sawtry  reminds  me,  how's  my  old 
friend,  Miss  Mallorie,  or  Mrs.  Tresham,  one 
must  say  now.  What  a  charming  person  she  was 
and  what  a  lucky  chap  he  is.     I've  passed  Tres- 

vol.  in.  I 
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ham's  place  in  the  forest,  on  a  walking  tour." — 
('Will  this  monster  never  go,'  thought  George, 
smiling  steadily  in  his  friend's  face.)  "You'll 
remember  me  to  her,  if  you  come  across  them 
again." 

(  Would  I  be  hanged  if  I  killed  this  dreadful 
man,'  George  groaned  to  himself.  "  I  must  go 
now,  Cyril,  and  look  me  up  at  the  club,"  he 
added,  with  a  last  effort  of  patience.  "I'm 
always  there  in  the  afternoon.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  George." 

( I  wonder  which  club  he'll  select,'  the  sufferer 
considered,  as  soon  as  he  was  free.  '  It 
will  give  him  a  large,  healthy  field  for 
investigation.  Ah !  me,  Cyril  said  he  was  a  lucky 
fellow,  didn't  he  ?' 

It  was  afternoon  in  the  Haymarket ;  the  sun 
whichshone  on  Berty  andhis  bride  had  not  stayed 
out  very  long  and  the  fickle  evening  threatened 
to  be  wet.  George  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
repulsive  and  gloomy  a  part  of  the  town  as  this  ; 
all  the  people  there  looked  sallow  and  debauched, 
while  the  houses  seemed  each  to  hold  some  shabby 
secret  behind  its  draggled  front.  He  loitered 
at  the  top,  in  Coventry  Street,  staring  at  the  cabs 
on  the  rank,  and  watching  odd  people  that  went 
by.  Across  the  way  a  couple  of  men  caught  his  at- 
tention. Both  were  short,  with  fat  and  pallid  faces 
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and  close  cropped  hair  ;  linen  was  not  visible,  but 
brilliant  coloured  ties  did  instead,  and  they  had 
rich  velvet  collars  to  their  overcoats.  Thought 
George,  -  those  two  look  like  betting  people. 
Perhaps  they'll  know  Berty's  commissioner,  or 
himself.' 

Busy  eating  walnuts,  these  worthies  did  not 
look  up  when  George  made  his  enquiry;  but  the 
shorter  of  the  two  said,  "  What,  J.  Blueskin, 
Babylonian  cigar  stores?  Yes,  I  know  him. 
Corner  shop,  first  cross  street,  left  hand  side." 

Another  man,  also  picking  walnuts  from  their 
shells,  now  sauntered  up.  "  Gentleman  wants 
Jack  Blueskin,"  said  the  last  speaker. 

"  Well,"  said  the  new  comer  with  a  sort  of  sigh, 
and  seeing  that  George  wore  good  clothes,  he 
added,  "  1  can  lay  the  gentleman  agin  anything 
he  fancies." 

"  I  wanted  to  find  a  Mr.  Newmarch,"  inter- 
rupted George,  angry  at  having  spoken  to  such 
people  at  all. 

"  Noomarch !  let  me,,  see.  Was  that  a  tall 
young  fellah  with  a  cawst  like  in  one  of  his 
heyes." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  other.  "He  means  the 
young  bloke,  'owned  old  '  Dirk  Hatterick.' 
Remember  Captain  Jackson's  hundred  to  forty, 
at  Croydon,  Bill !   A  young  gent  with  a  moostarsh,'* 

i  2 
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be  suggested,   leering  at  George  in   a  friendly 
way. 

Yes,  that  was  it.  One  of  the  men  believed  he 
had  just  seen  the  gent  going  into  John  Blueskin's 
place,  and  thither  George  walked  in  haste. 
Perhaps  he  was  going  to  meet  his  brother  at  last. 
What  a  meeting — their  first  since  Helen's  wedding 
day. 

Mr.  Blueskin  sat  reading  the  daily  paper 
behind  the  counter  of  what  was  apparently  a 
cigar  shop. 

"  Mo'nin,  sir,"  said  he,  very  cheerfully,  at  the 
same  time  rapidly  spreading  a  number  of  printed 
cards  before  George's  eyes,  then  handing  him 
one  to  study,  he  resumed  his  newspaper. 

George  stared  vacantly  at  the  card. — 

"  All  in,  run  or  not.  The  Clapham  Grand 
Annual,  run  at  2.45."  Then  some  more  names 
and  figures.  What  did  he  want  of  these 
things  ? 

"I  came  to  ask  you  about  Mr.  Bertram  New- 
march,  of  the  100th  Hussars.  I'm  a  relative  of 
his.  They  told  me  you  did  some  business  for 
him." 

The  man  was  all  attention  in  a  moment.  <;  That's 
right  enough,"  he  said.  "  Like  to  step  inside 
a  minute,  mister." 

In   the    room  behind  the  shop,  there  sat  an 
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elegantly  dressed  young  Jew  smoking  a  cigar.  He 
also  was  eating  walnuts.  This  then  was  the  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  taken  for  Berty.  A 
horrible  sort  of  resemblance  might  indeed  be 
traced,  and  George  could  hardly  take  his  eyes 
from  this  greasy  parody  of  his  brother. 

"  Now,  sir;  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  said  Mr. 
Blueskin. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Newmarch  is  to 
be  found  ?" 

u  Well,  that  I  can't,  sir  ;  wish  I  could.  Last 
time  I  saw  him  was  at  Harrow  Spring.  I  often 
do  business  for  him,  as  you  know,  sir — back  his 
'osses,  and  all  that ;  but  I  don't  know  where  he'd 
be  found  now.     Have  you  tried  Strong's?" 

George  nodded  his  head  drearily,  and  the  little 
Jew,  not  noticing   the  new   comer,   said   that  he 
was  ready  to  c  take  '   something  to  something. 
"  Can't  do  it,"   said  Blueskin,  firmly. 
"  I  shot  old  Ikey    for   two   fifties   even,   last 
night,"  the  )roung  exquisite  remarked. 

"  That  wasn't  a  bad  bet,"  said  the  owner  of 
shop,  very  thoughtfully. 

Tt  was  no  use  stopping  there.  George  left  the 
place  and  sauntered  hopelessly  through  the  streets, 
eastward  towards  Drury  Lane.  After  a  while  he 
began  to  feel  that  it  was  raining  fast.  He  had 
no   umbrella,   and   must  take   shelter   in   some 
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shop.  But  he  would  have  to  spend  money  there. 
He  could  not  afford  to  take  a  cab,  the  rain  was 
wetting  him  through,  so  he  entered  the  first 
baker's  shop  he  found  and  asked  for  a  biscuit.  It 
was  growing  dark  and  he  sat  there  all  alone. 
Berty  was  dead,  perhaps  ;  or  had  left  the  country 
for  ever.  Why  had  he  himself  not  gone  to 
Australia,  as  he  washed  once — or  died  long  ago? 
The  shopman  had  to  seud  a  long  w7ay  for  change 
of  that  ten  pound  note.  ( I  wonder  did  he  guess 
that  it  is  my  last,  and  that  two  people  have  to 
get  bread  with  it.'  In  a  few  days  she  might  want 
food,  and  then — 

It  was  raining  harder  than  ever  ;  but  he  could 
not  keep  still  for  very  long.  The  wind  drove 
round  the  corner  of  the  streets  and  made  his  face 
smart.  The  way  he  was  going  might  take  him 
anywhere — what  did  it  matter;  but  walking  on 
rapidly,  he  found  himself  again  in  the  Strand  and 
close  to  a  street  which  he  seemed  somehow  to 
know.  Yes,  indeed  he  did  know  it ;  that  was 
the  very  place  where  Algy  Woodville  had 
taken  him  to  accept  the  bill.  It  had  been 
an  easy  process.  Perhaps,  George  thought 
with  a  beating  heart,  the  man  would  lend 
him  some  money  now.  What  was  the  number  ? 
Yes,  there  it  was,  next  the  plumber's  shop.  Just 
as  he  had  done  five  years  before,  Mr.  Percy  him- 
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self  answered  the  bell.  Time  had  indeed  dealt 
leniently  with  him  and  he  had  not  been  hanged. 
c  Discount  a  bill  ?  Yes,  yes.  Would  the  gentle- 
man sit'  down?  Ah!  Newmarch,  yes."  He 
remembered  the  name  with  an  effort.  '  On  his 
own  name — for  a  month.  Mr.  Percy  must  con- 
sider, but  no  doubt  there  would  not  be  the  least 
difficulty.' 

' It  was  only  a  hundred  George  wanted,  just 
for  a  month.' 

1  Ah !  yes ;  not  the  least  doubt  but  it  could 
be  easily  arranged.  Would  he  call  again  in  an 
hour  and  just  leave  his  address  ?  Good  afternoon. 
In  an  hour,  yes.     Good  afternoon.' 

Here  was  a  mine  of  wealth  indeed.  The  sky 
seemed  brighter  and  broader  above  him.  The  man 
would  lend  him  the  money,  of  course ;  for  would 
he  not  remember  how  promptly  that  last  bill  had 
been  paid.  Well,  he  had  little  thought  then 
that  good  would  ever  come  ot  it.  But  we  never 
know. 

The  hour  could  not  hasten  itself.  '  How  lon^ 
they  can  be  when  they  please,'  thought  George. 
In  another  shop  the  time  had  to  be  spent,  drinking 
a  glass  of  beer  and  trying  to  read  the  paper. 
When  he  rose  to  go  it  was  later  than  he  thought, 
and  he  hurried  back  trembling  lest  Mr.  Fercy 
should  be  kept  waiting. 
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This  time  his  old  acquaintance  did  not  come  at 
the  first  knock.  The  place  was  dark  and  silent, 
and  when  George  rang,  the  echo  went  all  through 
the  musty  house.  At  last  the  door  was  opened> 
after  some  one  inside  had  turned  back  several 
bolts  and  moved  a  chain. 

"Mr.  Percy?" 

et  Gone,"  said  a  sulky  boy,  holding  the  door  open 
a  few  inches. 

"  Oh !  impossible/'  George  pleaded,  humbly. 

"  Well,  I  ought  to  know  I  should  think.  He's 
locked  everything  up.  Won't  be  here  till  'leven 
'clock  Monday.  Better  write,"  and  the  door  was 
slammed  again. 

It  was  night  now  ;  very  bleak  and  lonely,  and 
the  sweeping  rain  had  the  narrow  and  slippery 
street  all  to  itself.  Let  it  come  down ;  where 
should  he  go  to  shelter  himself?  A  slit  between 
the  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  lane  shewed  the 
river  and  the  snouts  of  a  couple  of  timber  barges 
swinging  high  with  the  full  tide.  Certainly  not 
that  way — nothing  there  for  him.  So  many  things 
he  must  know  before  that. 

What  use  facing  the  rain  up  and  down  the 
polished  wet  street?  Home  was  a  better  place 
to  go  to.  Why  was  he  afraid  ?  Who  was  to 
hinder  him  from  being  happy  with  Helen  ?  Some 
sickly  fancy  only  enslaved    him,  and  she    was 
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really  unchanged.  They  had  promised  often  and 
often  to  love  each  other  for  ever,  and  now  here 
he  was — afraid  to  go  back  to  the  house  where  she 
awaited  him  ! 

c<  I  can  drive — it  is  so  late  ;  and  what  does  a 
shilling  or  two  matter?  Before  it  comes  as  close 
as  shillings,  I  shall  know  the  end.  My  poor 
hundred  pounds  that  I  was  to  get  so  easily.  The 
old  story !"  and  he  laughed  out  loud  ;  so  that  the 
people  hurrying  by  stopped  and  stared  at  him. 
"What  is  she  thinking  of  now?"  he  asked. 
(t  Not  sad  still,  as  she  was.  I  drove  from  Trele 
to  Norton  once  in  the  dark  to  seek  her — sorry 
when  half  the  journey  was  done,  because  we  had 
quarrelled.  And  how  she  loved  me  then — and 
would  not  have  me  go  back !" 

One  speech  of  hers  haunted  him  always — 
u  Darling,  whenever  I  go  to  sleep  I  dream  that 
you  come  and  kiss  me,  and  so  I  never,  never  sleep." 
So  she  had  said — such  a  time  ago — and  he  was  not 
in  the  rain,  nor  in  the  dark,  but  in  his  own  castle 
of  enchantment  whenever  he  repeated  that ! 

These  were  the  bitterest  hours  he  had  ever 
known.  It  would  change  soon,  for  he  was  sure 
he  was  not  going  to  suffer  too  much.  Nor 
would  he  be  asked  to  see  her  crying  again. 
Why  had  she  come  to  stand  by  his  side  before  it 
was  light,  and  to  talk  so  sadly  ?     But  it  was  un- 

i  5 
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real;  it  had  never  happened.  They  would  forget 
it  by  and  by  when  they  were  at  peace.  Now 
he  should  find  her,  and  poor  thought  might  surely 
have  some  rest.  She  would  have  pity  on  him, 
although  he  was  poor,  and  could  not  do  much  to 
make  her  happy.  On  Monday  he  would  talk  to 
this  Percy  again.  Why  be  cast  down  because  of 
one  gloomy  day  ?  Meanwhile,  there  was  Sunday 
— a  day  on  which  nothing  could  be  done,  and  he 
could  breathe,  and  look  his  prospects  in  the  face 
for  some  clear  hours. 

Helen  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  dressed  in 
one  of  those  useless  evening  dresses  which  alone 
had  been  left  to  her.  '  6  Ah  !'  he  settled,  i  she  was 
so  weary  of  waiting,  that  she  amused  herself  tak- 
ing these  things  out.'  It  was  cold  and  she  leant 
towards  the  fire,  clasping  her  arms  together  and 
sighing.  There  was  a  black  lace  body  over  her 
black  dress,  and  he  admired  it.  Her  face  had  no 
look  of  recognition  for  him ;  she  seemed  frigh- 
tened while  he  stood  by  her. 

"  Why  did  you  stay  away  all  day  ?"  said  she, 
softly.  "  I  was  so  tired  of  doing  nothing  ;  I  went 
and  put  on  a  dress.  Mrs.  Broderick  was  out ; 
she  did  things  for  me." 

He  could  not  tell  her  that  he  had  tried  to  get 
some  money  and  had  failed.  "  I  was  seeking 
Berty,"  he  said. 
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Thought  she,  'you  would  be  fit  companions 
now ;  you  are  both  so  abandoned.'  Then  she 
stared  into  the  fire,  and  he  was  left  to  examine 
the  cheap  ornaments  on  the  chimney  piece,  one 
by  one.  He  felt  humbled  before  her,  after  his 
day's  work.  Till  it  was  her  pleasure  to  talk,  he 
wished  himself  forgotten.  Perhaps  she  would 
decide  to  trust  him  by  and  bye  ;  his  mind  had  lost 
all  its  dash.  Having  to  provide  for  the  small 
things  of  every  day  life  oppressed  and  lowered 
him.  Where  were  all  the  brilliant  sallies  he  had 
been  wont  to  coin  for  her?  His  was  a  wit  too 
polished,  may  be,  for  her  comprehension ;  yet  al- 
ways easy  and  observant.  But  leisure  and  people 
to  wait  upon  them  and  absorb  small  duties  was 
the  necessary  condition  of  this  fine  atticism. 
Well,  when  all  their  troubles  were  over  he  would 
tell  her  how  much  he  had  suffered. 

She  spoke  at  last. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  bell  ?  It  woke  me  this 
morning;  it  is  a  church  bell,  I  suppose.  He 
would  have  taken  me  there,"  she  continued,  ab- 
sently. "  He  promised  we  should  go  to  hear  the 
music  at  the  Temple,  for  he  thought  I  liked 
church  music  ;  good  people  go  there,  I  am  sure." 

The  gentle  tinkling  of  the  bell,  muflled  by  the 
fog,  charmed  their  senses.  How  long  would  she 
ask  him  to  attend  to  it. 
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"  I  am  thinking  what  will  become  of  me. 
Thinking,  thinking." 

"  Helen — do  you  believe  that  I  don't  think  for 
you  ?  I  have  been  trying  all  day — how  I  could — 
could  arrange  for  your  happiness." 

The  warmth  had  evaporated  from  his  words. 
She  hardly  seemed  to  attend.  "  I  have  sat  here 
for  hours,  not  thinking  at  all,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  would  go  mad  if  I  remembered.  Do  you  like 
my  black  dress  ?  Your  mother  chose  it ;  she  used 
to  write  to  me  and  tell  me  to  pray  for  her  sons. 
So  many  good  people  loved  me  then  ;  I  shall  not 
try  to  remember  them." 

Had  his  dear  not  once  said,  '  I  would  not  live 
long  if  you  went  away  from  me,  Geordie.'  Also, 
'  I  cried  nearly  all  the  time  when  you  were  away.' 
They  had  had  many  happy  walks  and  rides  about 
the  pine  woods  together ;  and  she  never  spoke 
one  cross  word.  It  had  lasted  a  good  long  time 
— for  months  and  months. 

f  If  Constance  were  ill,  would  they  let  me  go 
to  her  ?'  she  kept  saying,  to  herself.  And  then — 
c  Don't  keep  me  away  !  I'll  not  touch  the  child — 
only  look  at  her !  Don't  drive  me  away.' 

George  heard  her  distinctly;  at  times  she  hid 
her  awful  face  in  her  hands.  Then  she  would 
look  up  at  him  as  though  she  did  not  remember 
who  he  was.      His  sunken  eyes,  dimmed  by  in- 
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cessant  trouble,  were  fixed  stupidly  upon  her. 
Thus  he  at  last  looked  over  the  harvest  which  he 
had  so  long  and  fondly  expected. 

When  darkness  came,  his  ideas  were  no  longer 
clear ;  his  head  felt  very  hot,  and  each  thought 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  drag  on  it.  The  wet 
and  cold  of  the  places  he  had  walked  in  seemed 
to  stick  to  him,  and  he  shivered  frequently. 
Wheels  clattered  under  the  windows,  and  he 
heard  the  coal  fire  hissing  softly  in  the  grate ; 
but  he  could  not  think  very  fast,  and  kept  press- 
ing his  icy  cold  hands  to  his  forehead  and  lips. 
Sometimes  he  saw  Helen  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  then  she  would  breathe  heavily  ; 
but  he  asked  her  no  more  questions. 

"  It  will  be  better  soon,"  he  used  to  say,  as  if 
he  were  tired. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  maid  came  to  ask  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  have  dinner ;  she 
had  forgotten  to  enquire  before,  she  said,  as  Mrs. 
Tresham  had  dined  early.  There  was  some  cold 
meat  It  did  not  matter ;  he  could  not  get  warm 
at  this  fire. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  his  beloved  said  good 
night — in  some  form  or  other — and  left  him. 
Strange,  that  he  should  not  be  sleepy,  after  such 
a  tiring  day  ;  but  he  hung  over  the  grate  for  ever 
so  long.     His  head  was  heavy  and  the  blood  all 
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kept  in  his  forehead.  The  rain,  too,  had  wetted 
his  clothes  through,  but  they  had  not  thought  of 
that. 

That  night  he  slept  heavily  for  awhile ;  then 
the  cold  awoke  him.  He  thought  it  was  freezing, 
but  anon  he  was  burning  all  over— tossing  from 
side  to  side.  Thus,  until  nearly  morning,  when 
he  slept  for  an  hour. 

One  idea  had  mastery  of  him,  and  he  put  down 
everything  to  his  trouble  about  Helen.  When 
she  loved  him  again,  it  would  all  spring  into 
warmth  and  lightness.  Till  then,  there  could 
not  be  much  difference  between  being  well  and 
ill.  When  it  was  time  to  get  up,  he  put  on  his 
clothes,  shaking  all  over.  He  was  tired  to  death 
the  moment  he  tried  to  stand  up ;  but  he  could 
not  afford  to  lie  there,  or  think  of  himself. 
Again,  there  was  one  plate  and  cup  on  the  table 
when  he  went  to  breakfast ;  the  things  were  not 
nice  that  they  brought  him.  That  servant  came 
with  Mrs.  Tresham's  compliments,  to  say  she  felt 
indisposed  that  morning,  and  should  not  come 
down  till  the  afternoon. 

"  Indisposed — what  to?"  asked  George,  ab- 
sently. 

"  Not  very  well,  sir,"  the  maid  Said  sharply. 

He  was  beginning  to  forget  everything.  That 
bell  continued  to  ring ;  he  would  go  and  see  the 
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people  on  their  way  to  church.  He  did  not  feel 
the  cold,  and  stood  at  the  corner  of  their  street 
watching  the  people  going  in,  yet  hardly  able  to 
keep  his  eyes  open.  Why  was  there  a  little  bell 
at  the  last,  he  wondered.  Was  it  a  Protestant  or 
Anglican  church  ?  There  was  an  organ,  too.  The 
people  came  very  uripunctually ;  most  of  them 
were  women.  There  must  be  such,  he  supposed ; 
look  at  them — steeped  in  the  sense  of  having  their 
best  clothes  on.  Fear  matching  hope ;  for  at  the 
last  some  mistake  may  have  been  committed  be- 
fore the  looking-glass,  they  think.  There  came 
mothers  contendedly  herding  their  children  before 
them ;  and  the  fathers,  proud  of  bringing  so 
many  to  worship  with  them.  As  to  these,  George 
thought  that  the  good  and  simple  hearted  ones 
did  not  concern  him.  He  wanted  to  see  people 
like  himself  that  day,  though  there  were,  per- 
haps, none  quite  so  pitiable  out  of  doors.  It  was 
a  fine  organ ;  the  playing  came  out  the  porch  and 
hung  about  the  empty  streets  for  awhile.  He 
would  gladly  have  gone  in  and  rested  on  a  seat.  An 
old  man  and  woman,  just  turned  out  of  a  tavern 
close  by,  passed  him,  quarrelling  and  euiring;  he 
watched  them  for  a  while,  lurching  from  side  to 
side  along  the  pavement.  Then  he  walked  on 
the  grass  in  Hyde  Park  once  more,  till  he  was 
dead  tired.      Perhaps    Helen  would  have   come 
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down  to  their  room  by  this;  but  when  he 
returned  he  did  not  find  her.  He  dropped  on 
to  the  sofa  and  dozed  there,  not  knowing  now 
where  he  was,  or  why  he  had  come  to  this  strange 
house  at  all.  Once  or  twice  he  fell  into  a  plea- 
sant sleep,  but  awoke  from  it  more  hot  and  weary 
than  before.  His  feet  were  miserably  cold.  He 
knew  that  he  ought  to  get  up  and  shake  all  this 
off  before  she  came;  but  somehow  he  could  not 
drag  his  head  from  the  hot  cushion.  Voices  came 
in  through  the  open  window,  and  the  sound  of 
the  bells  tinkling  for  evening  service  at  that 
wearying  church.  He  had  another  doze,  and  was 
at  Oxford  once  more — in  some  meadows — and  lots 
of  fellows  he  knew  were  there.  But  he  could 
not  join  in  any  of  the  things  they  were  doing ; 
something  always  kept  him  aloof,  while  they 
looked  queerly  at  him.  The  oars  were  heavy 
with  clinging  weeds  when  he  took  them  up,  and 
all  his  friends  left  him  by  degrees. 

The  cold  draught  from  the  window  woke  him  ; 
his  landlady  was  just  opening  the  door.  u  Is  it 
you,  Mrs.  Broderick?"  He  stood  up  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  "  How  late  it  is,"  he  said.  u  How  long 
have  1  slept  here?"  He  leant  against  the  mantel 
piece,  for  he  could  not  remember  what  he  wanted 
to  say. 

"  The  lady  is  coming  down,"  said  Mrs.  Brode- 
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rick,  stirring  at  the  fire  nervously.  She  had  been 
talking  with  Helen  while  he  slept,  and  now  feared 
in  consequence  to  be  left  alone  with  this  young 
man. 

He  was  lounging  stupidly  in  the  arm-chair 
when  Helen  came,  but  rose  to  make  way  for  her. 
No,  she  would  sit  on  the  sofa.  The  servant  came 
to  lay  the  cloth  again  ;  the  flame  crackled  above 
the  coals  and  shone  on  the  folds  of  Helen's  dress ; 
the  glow  reddened  one.  side  of  her  face.  The  way 
the  shadows  dodged  up  and  down  the  walls  re- 
minded George  of  his  first  bedroom  at  Eton. 
He  wished  he  was  there  now,  or  anywhere  where 
he  could  lay  his  head  down  and  have  a  delicious 
deep  sleep,  such  as  he  used  to  have  when  he  was 
a  boy. 

"  Why  did  you  not  find  Berty,  yesterday  ?"  his 
love  asked,  gravely. 

George  gave  a  start  and  looked  round  ;  he  fan- 
cied the  servant  still  in  the  room.  But  she  was 
gone  a  long  time. 

"  I  went  there  ;  but  he  has  gone — no  one  could 
tell  me.  I  met  Cyril  Wilson ;  do  you  remember 
him  at  Sawtry?  when  you  had  '  Bully,'  and  came 
into  the  garden  to  us." — 

That  would  offend  her,  perhaps.  He  stopped 
therefore  suddenly.  She  might  say  terrible  things 
to  him  ;  but  she  only  gave  a  weary  laugh. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Wilson  coming  to  see  you  ?  He  was 
to  be  a  clergyman  ;  he  had  red  hair  and  clammy 
hands.  Bertram  has  taken  some  awful  step,  I 
think ;  he  will  break  his  mother's  heart/'  and 
she  laughed  a^ain  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  things  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  to 
her  went  completely  out  of  his  head.  He  remem- 
bered all  Cyril's  visit,  and  the  bull  dog,  and  the 
extremely  rich  turf  under  the  garden  trees  at 
Sawtry.  She  did  not  seem  so  unhappy  to-night, 
and  yet  he  could  not  feel  happier. 

a  Will  you  come  and  carve  ?"  was  the  next 
thing  he  heard,  for  he  had  not  observed  the  things 
being  brought  in.  He  managed  to  drag  himself 
up  and  sat  facing  her,  his  best  smile  upon  his 
face.  Yet  she  was  chiefly  thinking  how  brutal 
he  had  grown,  for  he  leant  his  heavy  head  on  his 
hand,  offering  her  nothing.  As  soon  a3  the 
things  were  cleared  away,  he  lolled  in  his  arm- 
chair again,  just  turning  his  head  when  she  left 
the  room.  How  long  was  it  since  they  came 
here?  A  good  while  now — his  darling  had  natur- 
ally missed  a  few  little  things  that  she  cared  for 
at  Norton.  He  would  see  that  Percy,  and  settle 
some  business.  Monday  was  a  hopeful  day,  he 
remembered. 

All  that  night  he  lay,  believing  he  was  awake ; 
then  he  would  fancy  that  people  were  carrying 
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him  through  close  stifling  rooms.  He  used  to 
call  "  Berty  !  Berty  !"  And,  when  his  brother 
came,  these  people  left  him  and  he  awoke.  But 
waking  was  the  worst  of  all,  turning  over  and 
over,  and  trying  to  find  a  cool  spot  in  the  pillow 
whereon  to  lay  his  heavy  head.  It  got  lighter, 
and  he  was  pained,  because  the  night  was  over 
and  he  had  had  no  rest.  It  was  Monday,  was  it 
not  ?  He  must  not  lie  there  idly  ;  for  unless  he 
saw  that  man  and  got  some  money  for  his  dar- 
ling, they  would  never  get  away  from  this  house. 

Why  was  he  lazy  ?  If  he  got  up  he  would  find 
something  cooling  to  drink  too,  for  he  felt 
thirsty  enough  to  be  in  a  fever.  Perhaps  the 
servant  might  make  him  some  barley  water  by 
and  bye.  Thus  he  thought,  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed,  and  too  weak  to  dress  quickly.  Now 
and  then  his  head  dropped  to  one  side.  But  he 
must  go — he  must  go;  this  money  lender  would 
not  wait  for  him.  When  he  met  his  dear  next, 
this  bother  would  be  off  his  mind.  Then  he  would 
have  a  long  rest,  in  case  his  head  did  not  get 
better. 

Nevertheless,  early  as  it  was,  Helen  was  wait- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  him.  She 
watched  him  anxiously  as  he  sat  at  breakfast. 
He  couldn't  see  one  bit  how  she  looked;  but  once 
or  twice  gave  her  a  cheerful  smile. 
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''Would  he  eat  nothing  more?"  she  asked, 
nervously. 

'  No  ;  he  wasn't  hungry  somehow.'  Indeed,  he 
could  hardly  sit  up  in  his  chair ;  and  though  she 
had  not  remarked  it,  he  ate  nothing  whatever. 

Finally  she  said,  "  Geordie,  will  you  be  away 
long  to-day?" 

"  Darling,  you  are  always  so  good  to  me.  Say 
that  again — but  oh  !  never  mind  if  it  is  a  trouble. 
I'm  not  sure  how  long  I'll  be — and  you  will  be 
lonely  again !  But  not  after  to-day,  my  own  pre- 
cious. You  are  not  angry  with  me  about  any- 
thing, are  you  ?" 

Occupied  with  other  things,  she  had  really  not 
heard  him  ;  but  as  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled 
a  little,  he  was  well  contented.  "  Not  before  two 
o'clock,  any  how,  Geordie ;  I  suppose  you  are  sure 
to  be  later  than  two  ?" — 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered,  looking  fondly 
at  her.  She  seemed  so  gentle  that  morning — no 
longer  nervous  and  forlorn.  When  that  money 
business  was  once  arranged,  he  could  confide  to 
his  darling  many  things  that  had  troubled  his 
mind  about  her. 

"  Is  it  not  early  to  go  out?"  she  asked,  com- 
passionately. 

u  Yes,  baby  ;  but  I  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and 
many  things  to  do." 
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He  put  his  hat  on,  and  the  lining  was  some- 
thing wherewith  to  cool  his  burning  forehead. 

"  Well,  if  you  are  going,  good-bye,"  she  said, 
in  a  peculiar  tone,  which  he  did  not,  however, 
notice. 

He  turned  round,  holding  the  door  half  open, 
and  smiling  towards  her. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  repeated,  but  not  meeting 
his  eyes.  However,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed,  she  did  look  towards  the  place  where  he 
had  just  stood. 
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Thus  her  last  words  were  something  to  lay  to  his 
heart  while  he  went  from  place  to  place.  The 
cabman  who  drove  him  was  going  a  round  he 
knew ;  but  his  head  ached  so,  that  as  long  as  the 
journey  was  done  somehow,  the  route  didn't 
matter.  Ferhaps  that  Percy  would  keep  out  of 
the  way  again — who  could  tell? 

However,  his  friend  came  to  the  door  this  time 
the  moment  George  knocked ;  he  really  had  to 
plead  guilty  to  a  gross  act  of  rudeness,  he  said, 
in  disappointing  Mr.  Newmarch  the  other  even- 
ing. But  the  fact  was,  one  of  the  Barings  had 
wanted  particularly  to  see  him  in  Bishopsgate 
Street  before  the  American  mail  went  out,  and 
he  had  been  obliged  to  rush  off  to  the  City  with- 
out a  minute's  warning.  "  These  business  men 
are  so  peremptory,  Mr.  Newmarch  ;  we  often 
can't  call  a  minute  of  our  time  our  own,  I  assure 
you." 

George  listened  passively.  This  man  talked 
like  a  Jew,  and  yet  had  an  Irish  brogue ;  how 
was  ihat  ?     Why  did  the  curious  being  go  to  the 
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trouble  of  inventing  these  stones  ?  "  Ah  !  it 
doesn't  matter,"  George  remarked,  to  keep  the 
conversation  flowing. 

tC  And  now,"  said  the  other,  coaxingly,  "  let 
us  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Ah  !  yes;  could 
you  get  another  name,  Mr.  Newmarch?  One  of 
your  old  Alma  mater  friends,  say,  or  any  one  in 
your  own  county.  Not — I  should  mention,  how- 
ever— not  Mr.  Woodville's." 

George  was  unprepared  for  these  conditions. 
Being  face  to  face  with  this  man  had  somehow 
brought  back  the  savour  of  the  old  days  when 
they  had  met  first  ;  and  with  it  the  haughty 
spirit  that  then  belonged  to  him.  "  I  wouldn't 
ask  anyone  alive  to  back  a  bill  for  me,"  he  said, 
coldly. 

u:  Ah  !  well,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  manage 
without.  Let  me  see.  A  hundred — I  should 
have  to  make  it  for  a  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  or 
deduct  and  give  you  ninety." 

George  calculated  as  well  as  he  was  able.  "  Oh  ! 
that's  absurd,"  he  said,  fretfully.  "  Why,  it's 
about  two  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  an 
average.  And  why  should  '  deducting'  make  a 
difference?" 

"Ah!  well,  it  is  strange,  but,  so  it  is.  I've 
put  it  very  low,  J  assure  you  and  left  nothing 
hardly  for  my  own  commission,  Mr.  Newmarch." 
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"Well,  I  think  it's  simply  ridiculous.  You 
know  who  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  that  my  father 
is  ready  to  pay  and  all  that,"  said  George,  who 
now  did  not  dread  bushels  of  lies.  "  But  as  you 
don't  seem  to  care  about  it,  I  must  try  else- 
where, I  suppose  ?" 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Percy  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
goodhumouredly,  "  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  Have 
you  got  any  property  now,  Mr.  Newmarch,  com- 
ing to  you,  or  anything  of  that  sort  that  we  could 
go  into  ?  You  look  it  up  and  drop  in  another 
day.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I'll  send  my  boy 
up  to  your  place  to-night  with  the  bill  drawn 
and  I'll  make  it  as  easy  for  you  as  I  can.  There, 
I  can't  do  more.'* 

And  so  George  walked  down  the  old  stairs  into 
the  street  again.  There  was  a  slightly  better 
chance  now,  was  there  not  ?  Probably  by-and- 
bye  he  would  get  the  money ;  it  was  only  waiting 
for  a  few  days  longer,  and  yet  he  was  very  tired 
of  failing  so  often.  There  was  something  more 
to  be  done  before  he  could  rest.  Ah !  yes,  to 
find  out  if  he  were  entitled  to  any  property.  His 
father's  London  lawyer  was  Mathew  East,  uncle 
to  the  one  at  Daryng worth.  He  lived  in  Staple 
Inn  somewhere,  but,  fancy  going  there  !  Why 
it  would  be  simply  to  publish  where  he  was. 
Could  he  think  of  nobody   who  would  back   this 
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bill  for  him.  For  it  was  for  her  that  he  would  be 
begging  now.  What  rich  men  had  he  known  ? 
At  Christ  Church  there  were  plenty ;  but  where 
were  they  scattered  now?  He  wondered  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  Harry  Turpin.  Hadn't 
they  known  each  other  well  ?  George  remem- 
bered the  host  of  leaving  books  he  had  received 
from  him  at  Eton  and  how  they  had  always  been 
at  the  same  tutors  and  in  the  same  division. 
Somebody  had  told  him  once  that  Harry  Turpin 
was  in  his  father's  office  in  the  city  now.  By  going 
so  early  it  would  be  easy  to  find  him  there,  and 
then  George  could  get  home  and  lie  down  and 
sleep  till  the  next  day.  A  steamer  was  the  best 
conveyance.  He  could  keep  in  the  cabin,  out  of 
people's  way.  It  was  a  clear,  sunny  morning. 
Above  the  river  the  front  of  Somerset-house  was 
dappled  with  spots  of  sunlight ;  the  stonework  of 
St.  Paul's  rose  crisp  and  clear  above  its  skirt  of 
fog,  some  spires  caught  this  tinge  of  light  also, 
and  the  air  was  pleasant  enough.  But  George 
went  below  to  rest;  he  must  carry  through  what 
he  had  begun  ;  then  he  would  keep  quiet  for  a 
long  time. 

In  the  cabin  there  was  nobody  save  a  cross 
looking  man — stooping  down  to  get  near  the 
stove — and  a  poor  shabby  woman,  who  said  a 
word  to  him  from  time  to  time.     The  man  had  a 
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cough,  and  its  monotony  irritated  George.  He 
was  sallow  and  had  a  ragged  beard  and  dirty 
hands,  and  at  the  sound  of  every  cough,  the 
woman  gave  a  queer  groan. 

"  Well,  there  it's  done  now,  mother,"  said  the 
man.  That  was  the  first  of  their  talk  that 
George  could  hear.  He  did  not  like  their  looks, 
but  they  must  have  a  chance  to  live  he  supposed. 

"Indeed  nothing  seems  to  give  relief,"  said 
the  woman,  seeing  a  sort  of  interest  for  her  son 
in  the  gentleman's  face.  George  nodded  his  head 
attentively.  "  He  gets  a  little  bit  more  hisself, 
and  then  he  no  sooner  goes  to  his  work  than  the 
spitting  comes  on  wuss  than  ever.  He's  never 
had  more  than  a  fortnight's  job  in  the  last  eight 
months." 

The  son  coughed  impatiently. 

u  Isn't  it  bad  for  your  chest  to  be  out  such  a 
day  as  this?"  George  asked. 

"  Well,  it's  the  day  to  give  up  my  ticket  to  the 
benefit  society,"  the  other  answered.     (l  Ain't  no 
use  keeping  on  a  subscribing  as  the  doctors  say  I 
can't  last  on." 

"  'Tis  true,  sir,"  said  the  mother. 

1  What  wretched  hands  he  has,'  George  thought. 
c  I'd  like  to  give  him  those  thick  gloves,  poor 
devil.'  But  he  was  afraid  to  offer  them  for 
a  while.     At  last  he  managed  to  say  very  gruffly, 
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putting  the  gloves  down  by  the  man's  side,  "  I'd 
wear  those  if  I  were  you,  keep  you  warm.  They're 
too  big  for  me,  so  I  don't  want  'em."  After 
which  he  went  up  on  deck  without  looking  at  the 
pair  again. 

Perhaps  he  would  be  taken  past  the  place.  No, 
it  was  the  next  pier.  The  man  was  going  to 
resign  his  wretched  ticket,  because  it  was  extrava- 
gant, providing  for  the  future,  when  he  could  not 
*  last  on.'  What  had  he  done  to  deserve  it? 
probably  not  much.  He  seemed  very  poor,  and 
doubtless  hadn't  had  time  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  injure  any  one.  George  was  wretched  as  well 
— when  he  was  not  half  stupified, — but  they  lived 
in  different  worlds. 

Walking  away  from  the  pier,  he  said  that 
Helen  and  he  were  too  idle  and  well  fed  to  keep 
from  imagining  all  sorts  of  folly.  Wandering 
about  and  musing  so  much,  made  him  forget  her 
sometimes  and  she  was  for  the  moment  farther 
from  him.  What  had  become  of  the  poor  woman 
and  her  son  ?  They  did  not  follow,  and  it  was  a 
steep  tramp  up  through  those  narrow  streets.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  too  late  now  to  pause 
and  settle  these  people's  problem  of  life,  or  to 
bring  together  all  the  threads  of  the  countless 
windings  and  tanglings  such  as  this  and  make 
them  harmonise. 
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He  had  to  ask  his  way  often.  Rook's  Alley, 
that  was  the  place.  A  stream  of  pale  faced  men  in 
black  coats  passed  in  and  out,  hanging  their  heads 
down  and  clutching  papers,  young  and  old.  Some 
one  directed  him  to  a  magnificent  stone  building 
and  mounting  a  few  steps  there,  he  saw  all  along 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  great  passage,  in  huge 
letters,  "  Innsbriick  and  Chamounix  Canal,  and 
Lago  Maggiore  Freehold  Land  and  Dock  Com- 
pany Limited"  (in  liquidation).  It  must  be  up 
a  storey  higher.  And  there,  on  a  brass  plate,  in 
still  larger  letters,  he  read,  "  Duval,  Turpin, 
Slieppard,  Wild,  and  Macheath,  Financial 
Agents." 

<  Shall  I  go  after  all  ?'  thought  George.  But 
while  his  heart  misgave  him,  a  dozen  busy  people 
passed  in  and  out.  Why  might  he  not  enter  as 
boldly  as  they  did  ?  Gathering  courage  he  asked 
therefore  to  see  Mr.  Henry  Turpin. 

'  Would  he  walk  in.  Young  Mr.  Turpin,  no 
doubt?'  In  a  few  minutes  Harry  shuffled  in  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  laughing,  just  as  he 
used  to  do.  "  Awful  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me,"  said  he,  shaking  hands.  "  You  went  to 
Christ  Church  didn't  you  ?  Jack  Talfrey  told  me 
you'd  gone.  Did  you  know  old  Thrussington  ? 
He  was  sent  down  too  for  gettin'  tight  in  Chapel, 
He  was  my  cousin.     I  knock  about  here  all  day, 
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you  know ;  but  I'm  going  to  set  up  for  myself 
next  year.  Won't  you  have  some  sherry,  or  like 
beer?" 

And  Harry  stood  on  the  hearth  rug,  placidly 
smiling  and  rattling  his  keys  and  sovereigns  in 
his  pockets,  while  George  drank  the  sherry.  He 
looked  so  prosperous — taking  it  for  granted 
that  every  one  must  be  as  comfortable  as  him- 
self. How  could  George  spoil  the  illusion  and 
appear  to  be  in  want  of  a  few  pounds  before  him. 
"  Splendid  office  you've  got  here,"  said  George, 
still  putting  off  the  decision.  "  Is  that  huge 
place  on  the  ground  floor  yours  too  ?" 

(i  Ah  !  no,  '  old  Chamonnix  and  Innsbrick,  got 
that  place.  We  lost  five  figures  by  them  last 
spring.  We're  goin'  to  make  ourselves  into  a 
company  though,  soon.  You  come  and  dine  with 
me  some  night.  I've  got  a  house  of  my  own, 
you  know.  Look  here,  you  write  it  down.  You'll 
come,  eh?" 

u  I  will  indeed,"  said  George,  now  thinking  that 
another  day  would  do  just  as  well  to  ask  about 
the  bill. 

"  Had  you  any  huntin'  this  year,"  the  other 
added.  u  I  went  to  Somerthorpe  of  course,  and 
had  a  week  with  the  Duke's.  But  one's  young 
brother  rides  all  one's  horses,  and  lames  'em 
all.     You  know  him.     He  tried  to  go  up  for  the 
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army.     But    he    couldn't    pass.     Well,    good- 
bye." 

It  would  do  to  ask  another  day,  when  they 
knew  each  other  better.  There  was  no  hurry. 
And  no  hanging  down  his  head.  George  walked 
away  from  the  office.  So  much  for  that  resource. 
He  was  a  coward,  when  everything  was  said. 
What  did  it  matter.  If  he  could  only  lie  down  on 
his  bed  now.  The  people  ran  against  him  in  the 
street  and  he  could  hardly  see.  The  crowd  of 
omnibuses  about  the  Bank  confused  him,  and 
there  was  no  place  to  look  about,  even  for  a 
moment.  So  he  called  a  cab  and  was  driven 
back,  hardly  noticing  which  way  the  man  took. 
He  was  always  spending  his  money,  and  yet 
doing  nothing  for  his  darling.  This  cab  jolted  so. 
But  he  would  have  no  more  bother  when  once  he 
got  home. 

The  windows  of  their  drawing  room  were  open 
and  the  blinds  flapped  to  and  fro  against  the 
sash.  It  was  about  two  o'clock,  the  hour  when 
she  would  be  expecting  him.  He  ought  to  be 
more  cheerful  now,  he  supposed,  than  when  he 
went  out ;  well,  either  way,  he  could  only  do  his 
best.  The  room  was  dusted  and  all  set  straight, 
just  as  he  had  seen  it  the  first  day  they  came.  On 
the  chimney  piece  he  found  a  tiny  note,  ( Gr. 
Newmarch,   Esq.'    Who  was  writing  to  him? 
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Why,  it  was  her  hand !  He  kissed  it.  And  then, 
being  so  tired,  he  sighed  and  dropped  into  the 
arm  chair,  to  read  it. 

He  was  thinking  of  his  own  ailments,  perhaps. 

"  I  must  be  getting  a  fever,  indeed,"  he  muttered, 

noticing   how  his   hands   shook  in  tearing  the 

envelope.     Why,   it    was    a  blank    paper!  No, 

here  in  pencil  she  had  faintly  written,  "  I  never 

loved  you.      I  have  gone  to  my  husband."     He 

shivered  in  his  chair,  and  drawing  close  to  the 

warm  fire,  stooped  forward  and  read  his  news  two 

or  three  times.     There  was  no  great  pain.     He 

had  often  had  an  idea  that  she  did  not  love  him — 

often  lying  awake.  He  could  not  think  rapidly.  It 

vexed  him,  to  see  herein  that  he  had  never  been 

wrong.     The  damning  things  that  he  used  to  say 

and  repent  of,  returned  everyone,  and  thus  they 

were  true. 

Drawing  close  to  the  table  he  laid  his  head  on 
his  arms,  but  rested  thus  for  a  minute  only.  He 
thought  he  would  go  out  and  walk  about.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  she  had  written.  The  house 
was  perfectly  quiet,  they  all  seemed  to  have  fled, 
and  he  met  nobody  on  the  stairs.  They  would 
come  and  shut  the  door  after  him,  for  he  forgot 
it.  But  it  was  folly  to  go  far  without  any  warn- 
ing. He  walked  a  few  yards  along  the  flags,  then 
stopped  and  stared  about,  unable  to  recollect  any- 
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thing.     For,  instead  of  ideas,  lie  had  a  meaning- 
less throbbing  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Of  course, 
he  would  be  able  to   think,  and   perhaps  would 
suffer  by  and  bye,  and   so  he  turned  back,  for  no 
reason  much,  and  went  to  the  room  again.     Her 
white  glazed    note   still  lay  open  on  the   table. 
Fancy  his  leaving  it  there  !  the  cloth,  creased  by 
his  elbows,  hung  just  as  he  left  it ;  nothing  moved 
but  the  tassle  of  the  window  blind,  swinging  in 
the  dirty    London  breeze.     It   was   a  fine  day. 
Across  the  street,  a  dressmaker  lived,  and  he  saw 
a  heavy  chariot  and  pair  drive  up  and  stop  at  the 
door.     Two  lean  old  women  clambered  down  from 
it  and  knocked.    He  wondered  who  they  were,  and 
then  listened  for  Helen  ;  now  he  might  examine 
the  note  again.  His  dear  had  written  with  a  hard 
pencil,  and  there  also  was  the  turn  of  her  hand — 
her  very  hand  writing — on  the  paper.     Here  her 
wrist  had  rested.     Another  letter  had  been  begun 
just  a  stroke — but  not  finished.     What  had  she 
meant  to    add  ?  perhaps  to   repent  and  say  kind 
things,  as  he  would  have  said  to  her,  were  it  his 
lot  to  wish  her  good-bye.     The  lines  appeared  to 
be  appealing  to   him.     But   suddenly   he  forgot 
what  they  meant  and  what  he  was  thinking  about. 
He  had   come   back  here  for  something.     Yes  to 
be  sure,  to  rest  after  his  illness,  but  there  were 
other  things  to  be  done  first. 
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She  was  talking  in  this  room  a  minute  ago. 
11  Where  are  you,  now,"  said  he,  and  the  sound  of 
his  voice  struck  him  as  changed  ;  but  not  a  great 
deal.  Of  course  all  the  time  he  had  an  idea  that 
she  had  gone  away  from  him.  "  Dear,  and  dear," 
said  he,  "  I  knew  I  must  lose  you.  I  was  sure 
of  it,  uearly  the  whole  time."  And  then  he  went 
back  to  his  window,  and  standing  there,  con- 
sidered where  she  might  be.  Far  from  him  now, 
away  in  the  world  under  that  awning  of  bare  sky 
somewhere.  Parted  and  all  this  wide  space 
between  them.  He  knew  no  answer  Would  come 
to  his  calling  and  enquiring.  She  had  been  gone 
for  so  long  a  time. 

Yet  she  was  near  perhaps,  if  he  could  but  make 
her  hear.  He  went  upstairs  to  her  room  and 
found  the  door  open.  The  breeze  from  the  window 
blew  the  white  curtains  of  her  bed  to  and  fro. 
He  supposed  her  head  had  lain  there  ;  she  had  not 
beenhappy  in  this  house.  He  found  a  ribbon  which 
she  had  forgotten,  blown  across  the  floor.  And 
then  he  listened.  No  one  was  stirring  in  thehouse. 

A  modest,  four-wheel'd  cab  drove  up  to  the  door 
in  Curzon  Street — the  door  of  Miss  Tresham's 
house.  A  grave-looking  woman  stepped  timidly 
on  to  the  pavement,  and  turning  back  to  the  win- 
dow  of  the   cab   before  ringing,   said,  quietly, 
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"  Have  courage,  ma'am  ;  don't  break  down  at  the 
last.  Now,  do  not."  Then,  her  eyes  still  wet, 
she  went  up  the  steps.  The  great,  darkly-painted 
door  opened  slowly,  and  closing  again  behind  her, 
offered  a  forbidding  mien  to  those  outside.  It  was 
evening,  and  in  that  drowsy  place  few  people, 
fortunately,  passed  to  and  fro. 

In  twenty  minutes  compassionate  Mrs.  Bro- 
derick  came  out.  Then  Helen,  all  in  black  and 
deeply  veiled,  followed  her  back  into  the  house. 
"  In  there,"  the  good  woman  murmured,  pointing 
to  the  dining  room ;  "  yes,  there,  there." 

But  Mrs.  Broderick,  after  all,  had  to  turn  the 
handle  of  the  door — to  admit  that  trembling  Mag- 
dalen. Helen  took  a  few  steps  into  the  gloom. 
She  could  scarcely  see ;  but  as  soon  as  she  did, 
she  put  up  her  hand  as  if  to  shield  herself,  and 
cried  harshly,  (i  I  am  innocent.1 ' 

It  was  quite  true. 

Presently  blackness  rose  before  her  eyes,  and 
swept  away  by  the  fear  and  strangeness  of  it,  she 
fell  on  the  floor.  The  noise  of  her  head  striking 
on  the  carpet,  brought  her  husband  to  her  side. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

About  this  time,  people  who  took  an  interest  in 
such  things,  read  among  the  sale  advertisements 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  an  advertisement  setting 
forth  that  Messrs.  Goodenough,  Price,  and  Gill 
were  instructed  to  offer  at  the  auction  mart,  on  a 
day  to  be  hereafter  notified,  "  the  following  highly 
important  and  truly  valuable  life  interests,  viz. — 
Present  life  interest  of  a  gentleman,  aged  twenty- 
four,  in  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  amply 
secured  upon  the  estates  hereafter  mentioned ; 
also  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  same  life  in 
twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  amply  secured 
on  the  same  estates,  to  which  he  will  be  entitled 
on  the  decease  of  a  lady  aged  fifty-four  ;  also  the 
reversionary  interest  of  the  same  life  in  the  de- 
cease of  a  gentleman,  aged  sixty- nine,  in  the 
highly  important  and  truly  valuable  landed  estates 
in  the  county  of"  (here  the  county  was  men- 
tioned), M  comprising  the  mansion  house,  park, 
manor,  and  appurtenances  of  Sawtry  Marescal  or 
Sawtry  Marshal,  situated  nine  miles  from  Dar- 
yngworth,  together  with  several  large  and  well- 
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arranged  farms,  with  excellent  residences,  home- 
steads, cottages,  and  farm  buildings,  being  in  the 
parishes  of  Ripplestock,  Hoole,  Fettergay,  and 
Sawtry- South- Side  ;  containing  altogether  about 
eight  thousand  statute  acres,  or  thereabouts,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  manors,  reputed 
manors,  lordships,  rent  charges,  advowsons,  next 
presentations,  and  tithes  thereunto  belonging ; 
altogether  producing  a  rental  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a  year." 

It  was  Bob  Sloman  the  money  lender,  who  was 
throwing  these  securities  upon  the  market,  and 
every  one  knew  that  Bob  was  the  man  who  had 
rt  'ad"  young  Newmarch  for  seven  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds — he  and  old  Seth  Abrams,  the  man 
supposed  to  be  really  at  the  back  of  half  the  sixty 
per  cent,  people.  Meanwhile  the  young  gentleman 
of  large  expectations,  who  had  been  born  and 
christened  at  Sawtry — in  honour  of  which  events 
bells  had  rung  and  bonfires  blazed  there — was 
making  his  bridal  tour,  no  one  exactly  knew 
where. 

It  was  however  to  Ostend  that  the  young  couple 
went.  Berty  had  pawned  his  grey  pearl  and  all 
his  treasures,  and  Nelly  pawned  everything  she 
possessed,  also.  Frank  Kerseytor  forgot  that, 
when  he  wondered  what  they  would  live  on. 
And  thus  it  was  that  for  some  weeks  they  lived  a 
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life  of  comparative  affluence  at  the  Belgian  port. 
Berty  found  it  not  out  of  place  to  pass  as  the 
Honourable  Captain  New  march,  and  Nelly  knew 
quite  well  how  to  comport  herself  as  the  bride  of 
a  young  nobleman. 

They  kept  out  of  the  way  therefore ;  but  no 
one  was  on  Berty' s  track  now,  and  he  was  advised 
from  Londou  that  he  wasn't  much  "wanted  in 
reality."  He  soon  got  weary  of  his  sanctuary, 
which  was  then  in  its  dull  season,  and  fretted  at 
his  life  of  banishment.  It  was  hard  also  to  drop 
old  ways.  He  never  could  remember  the  French 
for  brandy-and-soda,  and  therefore  had  instructed 
an  English  boy,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  resident 
in  the  town,  to  accompany  him  in  his  rambles, 
in  order  to  interpret  the  names  of  those  refresh- 
ments which  Berty  was  accustomed  to,  as  occa- 
sion demanded. 

This  was  almost  the  only  society  which  the 
young  bridegroom  had,  and  the  two  used  to  moon 
about  from  one  cabaret  to  another  more  than  half 
the  night  long ;  for  Nelly's  husband,  from  the 
first,  instinctively  rebelled  against  going  home 
before  daylight,  even  though  very  tired,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  whatever  to  do.  On  principle,  there- 
fore, he  might  be  found  sitting,  with  his  boorish 
young  compatriot  opposite  to  him,  watching  the 
disputes  of  the  last  domino  players,  and  drinking 
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cheap  brandy,  when  the  rest  of  the  town  had  been 
asleep  for  hours.  The  more  besotted  he  returned 
to  his  wife,  and  the  more  slovenly  and  dejected  he 
appeared  in  the  morning,  the  more  Kelly  watched 
over  him,  endeavouring  to  carry  it  all  off 
smoothly,  and  save  her  poor,  foolish  boy  from  dis- 
gracing himself.  Instead  of  being  quite  as  happy 
as  she  had  hoped,  she  had  many  lonely  hours, 
and  very  often  wet  eyes.  He  sometimes 
would  say  that  he  was.  not  married  to  her 
at  all;  and  often,  in  his  absent  moods,  cut 
her  to  the  heart  by  calling  her  Annie,  or  Edie, 
or  Alice — old  names  still  running  in  his  head. 
If  she  remonstrated  he  would  only  drink  more 
brandy  than  ever. 

One  day  Berty  asked  his  wife  for  some  money, 
and  she  said  she  had  very  little.  "  Let's  go  over 
to  London,  then,"  he  suggested;  "  get  some 
there."  He  had  fallen  in  with  a  countryman  of 
his  own,  who,  having  been  cashiered  from  a  West 
India  regiment  a  short  time  before  had,  like  Berty 
himself,  a  grievance.  From  this  oppressed  person 
Berty  learnt  to  play  dominoes,  and  billiards  on 
tables  without  pockets,  but  his  fellow  sufferer 
won  so  many  francs  from  him  after  a  while,  that 
the  young  husband  was  doubly  glad  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  melancholy  place  to  which  he  and 
his  bride  had  fled. 
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And  now  he  had  next,  of  course,  to  announce  his 
marriage  to  his  father  and  Lady  Adelaide ;  to 
explain  what  had  led  to  that  step,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  before 
long  he  was  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of 
Sawtry,  and  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  might  even 
have  stood  by  while  Mr.  Goodenough  was  knocking 
down  the  last  acres  of  his  inheritance  at  the  Auc- 
tion Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard.  As  it  was,  the  day 
of  the  sale  turned  out  very  stormy  and  wet. 
Brian  Newmarch's  was  supposed  to  be  a  much 
better  life  than  his  son's.  Things  were  bad  in 
the  City ;  bidders  were  scarce,  and  after  a  feeble 
competition,  the  whole  of  the  reversions  were 
purchased  by  East  and  East,  of  Staple  Inn,  on 
behalf  of  the  squire  himself. 

When  this  came  to  Berty's  ears,  he  did  not 
delay  about  taking  advice  from  one  or  two  men 
of  his  acquaintance  who  had  themselves  tasted  of 
all  law,  and  from  them  he  learned  that  now  his 
father  could  dispose  of  the  property  by  will  in 
any  way  he  chose.  The  time  had  quite  come, 
therefore,  for  him  to  go  home  and  see  that  his 
interests  were  not  forgotten.  Accordingly,  in 
spite  of  Nelly's  distrust  and  forebodings  that 
there  would  be  mischief  if  he  and  his  father  met 
ao  soon,  Berty  took  the  train  to  Daryngworth 
one  morning — not  very  sober,  indeed,  but  ready 
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to  forget  all  the  past,  and  not  a  little  proud  of 
having  such  a  handsome  bride  to  show  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  so  well  known. 

Their  arrival  at  the  Swan  in  Daryngworth  made 
a  profound  sensation.  The  people  took  it  in  turn 
to  go  with  stratagems  and  have  a  look  at  Mr.  Ber- 
tram's wife,  as  she  sat,  perfectly  at  her  ease,  having 
luncheon  in  the  coffee-room.  The  young  heir 
had  no  wish  to  keep  out  of  sight  in  a  private 
room,  and  talked  affably  to  everybody,  announc- 
ing his  intention  of  going  over  to  Sawtry  quite 
as  a  matter  of  couse.  Notwithstanding  that.,  he 
certainly  did  look  altered,  and  drank  brandy  as  if 
it  were  ale.  Meantime  were  all  those  stories 
told  about  him  and  his  father  going  to  turn 
out  false  after  all  ?  She  was  a  splendid  woman  to 
look  at,  the  head  waiter  pronounced,  when  they 
were  started  for  Sawtry.  "  A  magnificent  crea- 
ture as  ever  eyes  saw,"  said  Miss  Hinkley,  who 
sat  inside  the  bar  and  wrote  out  the  accounts. 
Perhaps,  though,  that  exhausted  all  the  good 
discernable  in  Mrs.  Bertram  Newmarch,  and  one 
or  two  shook  their  heads  ominously  still. 

In  about  an  hour  from  the  time  Berty  left 
Daryngworth  for  his  father's  house,  the  postboys 
drove  him  and  his  wife  into  the  Inn  yard — back 
again.  His  face  was  indeed  terrible  to  look  at 
as  he  stepped  from  the  carriage.     As   for   Mrs. 
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Bertram,  tears  were  glistening  in  plenty  among 
the  meshes  of  her  thick  veil. 

"  There  were  a  shine — and  no  mistake — over  at 
the  hall,"  one  of  the  post-boys,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  helper  in  the  Sawtry  stables,  told  Miss 
Hinkley,  "  Mr.  Bertram  raised  a  terrible  row 
himself,  and  as  for  the  squire — they  were  a  send- 
ing for  Dr.  Severn  to  Chartloe,  and  telegraphing 
to  London  before  the  fly  left,  because  the  old 
gentleman— so  Mr.  Nea.1  had  told  him  in  the 
stable  yard — had  fallen  down  straight  on  the 
library  carpet  in  a  paralysed  fit." 

Here  indeed  was  news  for  the  inn  gossips.  It 
soon  spread  through  the  town,  and  the  eldest 
son's  prospects  for  the  future  were  voted  away 
without  much  hesitation.  The  squire  was  an  old 
man,  too,  and  already  people  began  to  speculate 
on  the  contents  of  his  will. 

But  this  was  nothing  to  Berty,  who  held  his 
head  higher  than  ever — now  that  every  one  had 
seen  his  independence  of  spirit.  He  was  heard 
pacing  to  and  fro  through  his  room,  reviling 
those  belonging  to  him  loud  enough  to  catch 
anyone's  ear  who  passed  up  and  down  the  hotel 
stairs.  Then  he  ordered  a  din  ner — quite  regard- 
less of  expense,  it  was  remarked — and  finished  a 
whole  bottle  of  brandy  before  they  ordered  the 
carriage  to  take  them  to  the  train. 
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"  I'm  sick  of  them  all  over  there,  Mrs.  Bowles," 
he  said  to  the  landlady,  who  had  known  him  as 
well  as  one  of  her  own  sons — ever  since  the  days 
that  he  first  came  here,  a  small  boy  under  Neale's 
charge,  to  be  consoled  with  cherry  brandy  on  his 
way  to  Harrow.  "  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Bowles,  do 
you  think  they  ought  to  have  treated  me  like 
this? — now,  fairly,  candidly  speaking,  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  forget  it  ?" 

And  then  he  went  back  to  London  with  his 
quiet  wife,  who  held  herself  proudly,  notwith- 
standing that  her  hair  was  red — (this,  oh  !  so  long 
ago) — and  that  she  had  been  a  naked  dancer.  But 
Mrs.  Bowles'  sympathy  for  her  old  pet,  her  faith 
in  Master  Bertram's  making  it  right  with  the 
squire  when  things  smoothed  down,  and  her  little 
civilities,  with  an  eye  perhaps  to  Sawtry  patron- 
age by  and  by — were  all  thrown  away,  for  he 
never  was  seen  at  Daryngworth  again. 

But  Miss  Hinckley  could  never  get  over  the 
reproach  of  Mrs.  Bertram's  having  been  a  ballet 
dancer.  "  The  nude  wretches,"  she  said ;  (i  for 
my  part,  I  think  all  naked  women  ought  to  be 
put  to  death." 

And  now,  Brian  Newmarch  lies  with  the  most 
famous  and  expensive  doctors  from  London  round 
him,  struck  down  by  long  dreaded  paralysis.  They 
carried  him  no  further  than  the  yellow  dressing 
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room,  which  has  a  view  over  the  fountain  and  the 
tops  of  the  garden  trees,  right  up  the  hill  behind 
the  house  as  far  as  the  high  pailing  which  runs 
round  Purehay  Walk.  Before  many  hours,  re- 
lations were  gathering  about  the  sick  bed  and 
practising  to  talk  low,  as  in  the  presence  of 
imminent  death.  It  was  unbefitting  of  death  to 
come  there  then.  The  weather  was  just  the  kind 
which  pleased  the  squire  most ;  a  clear  blue  sky 
with  great  white  clouds  travelling  across  it;  and 
the  March  winds  making  the  long  yellow  grass  in 
his  beautiful  park  wave  and  change  its  tints  like 
the  rustling  of  shot  silk  dress. 

Whether  he  lived  or  died,  he  retained  but  one 
son  now,  so  it  was  said  on  his  behalf.  Of  course, 
the  two  elder  were  as  good  as  dead.  Bertram 
married  in  a  way,  only  to  be  alluded  to  with 
incessant  shakings  of  the  head.  And  the  second 
so  involved  in  debt — such  was  the  only  clear 
report  obtainable— as  to  be  forced  to  keep  in 
hiding.  And  then  relations  and  friends  with  a 
little  looking  back,  easily  put  their  finger  on  the 
things  for  which  all  this  was  a  judgment. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Newmarch  did  not  die.  It 
was  spring  then,  and  before  the  buds  were  un- 
curled upon  the  high  sycamores  by  the  stable 
wall,  the  owner  of  that    fine  park  was  up  again 
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and  well  enough  to  be  wheeled  about  on  the  garden 
terrace,  when  the  sun  came  out. 

Before  midsummer,  he  was  able  to  walk  by 
himself;  and  then  turned  to  people,  saying  noth- 
ing was  the  matter  and  asking  why  they  dogged 
him,  as  if  he  couldn't  walk  alone.  There  re- 
mained few  signs  [of  the  illness  just  passed,  save 
an  anxious  and  angry  look,  and  a  fashion  of 
sitting  silent  for  hours  together.  As  soon  as  he 
could  badger  the  doctor  into  saying  that  all 
danger  was  over,  he  threw  away  his  sticks  and 
ordered  the  bath  chair  out  of  his  sight,  ashamed 
that  illness  had  got  the  best  of  him,  and  sore  and 
angry  at  having  been  brushed  so  close  by  that 
great  bully — death. 

Sawtry  was  a  gloomy  place  now.  There  was 
no  one  to  laugh,  or  run  about  the  rooms.  Lady 
Penelope  and  her  daughters  came  by-and-bye ; 
but  they  used  to  sit  up  stairs  with  Lady  Adelaide 
and  the  household  only  met  together  at  dinner 
time.  As  for  the  poor  mother,  whose  sons  were 
scattered  and  lost,  she  did  not  complain  greatly. 
According  to  her  this  was  all  chastening  sent,  and 
she  also  thought  she  knew  the  very  faults  which 
had  brought  it  down.  She  had  been  very  proud 
of  her  Berty,  because  he  was  handsome  and  merry, 
and  courageous,  and  now,  just   from  autumn  to 
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spring  was  all  the  time  needed  to  dash  her  idol 
to  the  earth. 

She  often  talked  to  Penelope  about  him,  her 
eldest  born— confessing  with  what  weak  indulg- 
ence she  had  treated  him.  She  seldom  mentioned 
George's  name,  yet  kept  wishing  he  would  come 
borne.  Because  that  he  was  weak  of  purpose,  and 
had  been  neglected,  and  used  to  be  made  unhappy 
at  home — therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  she  loved 
him  best  of  all  her  sons.  Had  he  never  got  into 
trouble  and  disgrace ,  this  perverse  idolator  would 
not  have  pitied  him — and  yearned  to  carry  him  in 
her  arms  over  all  stony  places.  It  has  been  said 
she  was  ashamed  of  this  foolish,  greedy  love  for 
George,  whom  no  one  had  admired.  Anyhow  she 
did  not  speak  of  him.  In  the  midst  of  this — as 
soon  as  her  husband  was  better  and  no  longer 
required  her — Lady  Adelaide  had  ventured  to  be 
ill ;  rising  bent,  weak,  and  spiritless  from  her 
bed. 

She  did  not  speak  loudly  to  anyone,  and  hardly 
had  courage  to  ask  questions.  Willie  Felton 
wrote  to  say  that  he  had  news  of  George.  It  was 
Willie  who  first  had  heard  of  Berty's  intention  to 
sell  his  life  interest  in  the  Sawtry  property.  He 
had  seen  Mr.  East  over  and  over  again  on  the 
matter.  His  services  were  endless,  and  he  indeed 
had  advanced  some  of  the  money  for  the  repur- 
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chase,  on  mortgages  and  so  forth.  He  had  a 
clear  head  and  great  patience,  and  they  availed 
him  much  for  what  had  to  be  done.  But  for  him 
everything  might  have  gone  to  ruin,  for  Mr. 
Newmarch  would  make  no  effort  now.  What 
Willie  had  heard  was  that  one  evening  Cyril 
Wilson  had  found  George  crouching  on  his  door 
step ;  he  was  quite  delirious  then,  and  in  a  raging 
fever.  In  his  hand  was  a  note  entreating  Cyril 
not  to  let  any  one  know  where  he  was,  unless  he 
was  actually  dying,  telling  at  the  same  time  some 
story  to  account  for  this  request. 

Afterwards  he  had  lain  in  a  sad  plight  for  three 
or  four  weeks  at  the  honest  young  curate's  lodg- 
ings. One  morning,  when  he  could  walk  about, 
he  said  suddenly  that  he  was  all  right,  and  went 
out — promising  to  be  back  in  a  day  or  two ;  after 
which  Cyril  had  seen  no  more  of  him,  and  being 
very  hard  worked  himself  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
review  it  all.  Finding,  however,  George  did  not 
return,  he  came  with  much  contrition  to  tell 
his  tale  to  Felton,  who  was,  he  knew,  a  relation 
of  some  sort. 

Willie,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, trusted  that  George  would  see  his  deplor- 
able conduct  in  the  right  light  and  communicate 
with  some  one;  meantime  the  squire  was  not 
likely  to  enquire  much  about  his  second  son.    He 
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had  heard  of  the  girl  though.  Just  before  Berry's 
visit,  and  that  stroke,  he  received  letters  from 
Curzon  Street. 

As  soon  as  the  unhappy  girl  returned  and  cast 
herself  as  it  were,  at  her  husband's  feet,  Julia 
Tresham  saw  clearly  the  facts  must  never  be 
known.  After  the  first  few  hours,  it  was  she  who 
had  to  act  and  decide— and  all  her  whims  and 
oddities  were  speedily  folded  up  and  put  away. 
As  this  terrible  wound  must  never  be  laid  bare  to 
the  world's  inspection,  she  promptly  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  separation.  Even  during  the  first  days 
— without  any  light  almost,  they  both  had  been 
sure  that  in  this  world,  there  is  no  parting  those 
whom  the  church  has,  all  but  sacramentally, 
joined  together.  Perhaps,  Helen  Tresham  might 
not  be  altogether  bad.  Perhaps,  there  would  be 
a  white  spot,  and  she  would  be  forgiven — when 
they  grew  older  and  learnt  to  bear.  Miss  Tres- 
ham had  made  up  her  mind  to  the  better  duty  of 
trying  to  discover  the  real  truth.  Unknown  to 
her  brother— in  the  early  mornings— she  had 
interviews  with  a  confidential  person  from  her 
solicitor's  ;  and  on  Sunday,  her  adviser  brought 
with  him  a  short  plain  man,  a  detective.  His 
was  strange  news  !  They  were  living  in  Beauf'ont 
Street,    in   most    respectable    apartments — Mr. 
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Newmarch and  Mrs.  Tresham,  passing  as  brother 
and  sister-in-law. 

On  Monday  there  came  a  quiet  middle  aged 
woman  to  speak  with  Miss  Tresham,  "  Mrs. 
Broderick,  who  could  she  be?"  She  brought  a 
note.  It  was  for  either,  for  anyone  who  would 
have  a  little  pity.  Such  a  note  ! — blotted  with 
Helen's  tears,  the  handwriting  changed  and 
feeble.  The  most  lamentable  to  read  !  The 
woman  of  the  house  had  been  made  a  confidant, 
it  seemed,  since  Mrs.  Tresham  had  no  one  else  to 
help  and  advise  her,  on  her  eyes  being  opened  to 
her  folly  and  indiscretion.  With  tears  in  her 
eyes,  this  Mrs.  Broderick  declared  that  the  poor 
lady  had  never  known  a  moment's  peace,  from 
the  first  hour  that  she  came  with  that  dreadful 
young  man,  to  her  house.  Miss  Tresham  must 
know  that.  Had  not  Mrs.  Broderick,  seen  the  poor 
lady's  disturbance  of  mind — and  heard  the  crying 
and  calling  for  her  child,  and  sat  up  with  her 
herself  two  nights — she  would  not  have  been  so 
confident  of  her  having  been  innocent  in  this 
matter.  Otherwise  she  never  would  have  come 
to  a  lady  to  speak  in  a  matter  like  the  present. 
y  Because  she  had  lived  in  the  best  families,'  she 
said.  This  was  early  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and   meantime   the   detective   was    in   the   hall. 
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Miss  Tresham  had  found  a  novel  occupation 
among  these  people,  surely !  And  then  there 
were  more  struggles ;  more  terror  and  indecision. 
And  in  the  end  Helen  was  not  to  be  driven  away. 
In  the  dining  room,  therefore,  where  there  was 
hardly  any  light,  she  was  forgiven,  as  they 
hoped  to  be  forgiven. 

There  were  six  or  seven  people  to  keep  this  their 
first  family  secret  of  the  kind.  It  was  fairly  well 
kept.  Because  few  dreamt  of  such  a  seoret  being 
in  the  world.  As  for  Mrs.  Broderick,  she  cried, 
when  she  had  to  see  the  little  Helen  for  the  last 
time.  But  it  was  Helen's  lot  often  to  excite  these 
tender  emotions — and  for  the  most  part  bitter 
tears — in  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
'There  was  no  harm,  not  one  iota/  Mrs.  Broderick 
knew.  '  And  who  ought  to  knowT  as  well  as  she 
did?' 

They  were  a  queer  pair  to  run  off  together — 
Lord  help  them ;  why  under  her  roof  they  seemed 
quite  lost  like.  £o,  God  bless  that  poor  Mrs. 
Tresham.  God  bless  her,  whatever  the  world 
said.  As  for  holding  her  tongue,  Mrs.  Broderick 
could  do  that  as  well  as  any  one,  she  said ;  for 
she  had  seen  things  in  her  time ;  and  if  she  had 
chosen  to  talk,  some  that  held  their  heads  high 
now,  wouhl  be  sorry  enough.  Hugginson  pre- 
scribed the  south  of  France  for  Mrs.  Tresham 'a 
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bronchial  tubes  after  that.  It  was  improbable 
that  they  would  return  to  the  climate  of  Norton 
— which  was  really  very  trying  in  spite  of  its 
treacherous  beauty — for  some  considerable  time. 

This  much  was  related  to  the  Sawtry  party. 
But  what  happened  afterwards,  pushed  all  that 
out  of  Mr.  Newmarch's  head.  Before  long  Lady 
Adelaide  wished  very  much  to  have  Stephen  once 
more  by  her  side.  And  yet,  he  might  not  be 
any  comfort  to  her  in  a  time  like  this,  of  real 
trouble,  it  was  still  their  habit  to  consider  him 
as  the  youngest,  and  thus  ^always  a  boy.  Then 
(though  only  to  her  own  heart),  she  complained 
that  he  might  sooner  or  later,  be  included  in 
the  curse  which  clung  to  all  her  children, 
and  his  coming  might  be  only  further  trial. 
Though  Penelope  admired  his  character,  and 
took  his  counsel  at  all  times,  saying  every  day 
that  Stephen  was  a  Saint  of  God  if  ever  there 
was  one,  yet  his  mother  had  not  seen  him  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  if  it  were  to  be 
permitted — was  that  not  longenough  time,  wherein 
to  learn  to  destroy  himself.  For  this  reason  she 
spent  her  nights  praying  and  sighing,  when 
Stephen  wrote  to  say  that  he  should  come 
home. 

But  Lucy  was  very  glad  that  he  was  to  be  with 
them,  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  about  his 
safety. 
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"  Aunt,"  she  said  one  day,  when  she  had  been 
crocheting  together  some  stripes  of  knitting  for 
Lady  Adelaide,  "  it  will  be  another  summer  to 
you  when  Stephen  comes." 

But  the  mother  dropped  her  work  and  tears 
glittered  in  her  eyes. 

u  Now  I've  made  you  cry,"  said  Lucy,  who 
hated  herself  if  the  cause  of  pain  to  any  one. 

si  No,  no ;  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  about  him. 
Will  he  be  made  a  scourge  to  me,  like  all  the 
rest,  Lucy  precious  ?" 

Lucy  was  afraid  to  boast ;  but  then  she  knew 
who's  strength  Stephen  had. 

"  Stephen  fights  not  in  his  own  might — not 
depending  on  himself,  Aunt  Adelaide.  He  asks — 
where  he  is  sure  to  get  it.  You  know  I  am  quite 
certain  of  that." 

Lady  Adelaide  took  her  hand.  "  It  is  from 
me  they  all  get  their  sinful  nature,"  she  said ; 
si  from  me.  Aye,  just  as  I  brought  them  into 
the  world,  so  they  are.     My  poor  boys  !" 

She  then  looked  for  a  long  while  at  the  lofty 
and  verdant  elm  trees,  and  at  the  crows  visiting 
and  debating  in  the  top  branches.  "  My  sum- 
mers are  over,  darling.  Nothing  but  winters 
remain  for  me  from  this  out,"  said  she. 

Yet  Sawtry  was  very  beautiful.  The  enormous 
elm  and  chesnut  trees  in  front  of  the  house — be- 
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tween  it  and  the  lake — were  decked  with  tufts  of 
emerald  green  leaves.  Great  clots  of  shadow 
made  blue  the  meadow  grass  about  their  trunks. 
The  islands  on  the  lake  were  nothing  but  leaves 
to  the  green  water's  edge.  The  two  women  gazed 
thereon;  but  it  had  been  the  same  display  for 
many  years,  and  Lady  Adelaide's  eves  were  weary 
of  seeing  the  world. 

The  weeds  in  the  lake  were  to  be  cut  when 
Stephen  came.  It  was  an  important  work ; 
Patsey  Carrol  was  wont  to  arrange  a  system  of 
scythe  blades,  and  ropes  stretching  from  one  bank 
to  the  other,  and  Stephen  was  one  of  the  few 
who  understood  this  great  mechanism  thoroughly: 
and  so  a  couple  of  mornings  after  he  came,  the 
four  ladies  went  down  to  look  on  at  the  work  of 
weed  mowing. 

It  was  the  first  time  Lady  Adelaide  had  been 
out  for  weeks  and  weeks. 

Stephen,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  was  hauling  at 
the  rope  and  singing  out  to  Mickey  and  Timothy 
Carrol,  and  two  farm  labourers,  standing  on  the 
opposite  bank — to  pull  together.  Lucy  turned  to 
his  mother  and  said  timidly,  so  that  no  one  heard, 
u  He  does  not  look  much  altered  by  it,  aunt;" for 
which  speech,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  returned  to 
the  house,  Lucy  was  rewarded  by  a  prolonged 
kiss. 
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She  had  rewards  of  several  kinds  afterwards. 
Stephen  made  them  all  laugh — they  who  could 
only  yawn  and  sigh  previously.  He  read  aloud 
to  them  in  the  morning  while  they  worked.  His 
way  was  to  read  chapters  and  commentaries 
thereon  ;  it  was  their  taste.  Afterwards  he  was 
generally  asked  to  kneel  and  pray. 

All  this  made  Lady  Adelaide  extremely  happy. 
As  for  the  squire,  he  said  little,  being  in  no 
humour  to  find  amusement  in  his  wife's  and  his 
son's  religious  notions.  He  let  them  alone  pro- 
vided they  let  him  alone.  Often  before  the  dress- 
ing bell  rang  for  dinner  he  would  send  for  Lucy 
to  come  and  read  the  si  Morning  Post"  to  him, 
and  on  Saturdays  the  farming  and  poultry  news 
in  the  "  Field ;"  and  as  touched  religion,  he 
would  growl  out,  "  Now  sing  us  one  of  your 
hymns  ;  a  pretty  one,  to  make  me  cry,  mind." 
Whereon  Lucy,  standing  behind  his  chair,  would 
make  the  hour  of  twilight  mystical  with  her 
searching  sweet  voice  in  the  singing. 

Nevertheless,  the  Squire  only  listened  with  a 
queer  look  of  astonishment  in  his  face,  when 
poor  Stephen  got  permission  to  read  to  him.  It 
was  a  failure ;  and  Tiff  found  no  resource  when 
his  book  was  shut,  but  walk  up  and  down  with 
Lucy,  both  pretending  they  were  not  made  sad 
by  these  failures.      The  mother  and  son  also  had 
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further  conspired  to  do  things,  never  before  at- 
tempted, for  their  neighbour's  souls.  Perhaps 
the  squire,  sitting  alone,  knew  more  of  their 
plotting  than  they  suspected ;  and  one  day  Mr. 
Curry  walked  up  to  the  hall  and  gravely  set  be- 
fore him  a  complaint  of  strange  things  that  were 
being  done.  It  was  all  very  well  to  encourage 
dissent  in  the  parish,  just  to  reprove  Barton 
Stacey's  brutality  to  his  own  tenants,  but  actually 
— in  that  empty  barn  of  Farmer  Chapman's,  by 
Chalford  Purlieus,  so  the  rector  said — Stephen 
had  held  two  prayer  meetings  ;  had  preached  to 
the  people ;  Lady  i^delaide  had  been  seen  there 
with  Miss  Lucy  Felton  ;  and  they  ended  by  shag- 
ging some  Bevival  hymns  to  a  popular  air.— 
6  Was  this  known  to  Mr.  Newmarch?' 

The  Squire  did  not  take  his  legs  from  the 
grate. 

"Well,  Mr.  Curry,"  said  he,  "  you'll  be  here 
till  you  die,  I'm  thinking ;  for  there's  no  fear  of 
my  son  George  being  a  parson.  And  now  I'll  tell 
you,  if  you  were  as  ill  and  as  tired  as  I  am,  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  mind  whether  them  old 
women  and  young  things  had  meetings  in  your 
barn,  or  your  bedroom,  or  your  kitchen  boiler." 

Then  Mr.  Curry  was  so  sorry  for  the  despair 
he  could  see  behind  this,  that  he  forgot  the  un- 
ruly people  he  had  ^come  to  <  present,'  and  would 
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have  liked  to  say  how  much  he  grieved  at  the 
troubles  here.  But  the  Squire  strangled  his 
sympathy  with  some  of  his  peculiar  speeches, 
leaving  the  good  rector  no  choice  but  to  seek 
Lady  Adelaide  in  the  garden. 

She  was  walking  slowly,  with  her  head  bent 
down  and  sighing,  a  book  in  her  hand.  *  Had  he 
seen  her  son  Stephen  and  Lucy  Felton.  They  had 
come  to  keep  her  company,  and  had  disappeared 
mysteriously.     They  were  not  on  the  walks.' 

u  They  are  very  young,  Lady  Adelaide," — Mr, 
Curry  began,  with  hesitation ;  reproachfully,  too, 
for  he  meant  to  imply  that  they  were  too  young 
to  hold  meetings. 

Meanwhile  they  had  gone  along  the  walk  by 
the  stable  wall,  and  noticing  that  the  church  door 
was  open,  walked  up  the  nagged  path  through  the 
churchyard*.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  neither 
hot  nor  cold.  Stephen  suggested  going  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  whence  they  could  see  all  the 
islands,  right  to  the  end  of  the  lake. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  6t  and  I  can  read  my  book 
as  well."  She  was  a  truthful  girl,  and  yet  she 
knew  that  she  would  not  read.  "  I  wonder  has 
Hodnet  left  the  ladder  in  the  old  place  ;  go  and 
see,  Stephen." 

The  lower  part  of  the  stair  turret  inside  the 
church  had  been  cut  away  long  since  to    make 
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room  for  an  organ ;  and  so,  to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  a  ladder  had  been  placed  up  to  the 
window  oatside.  It  was  no  great  height,  the  turf 
haviDg  gathered  a  good  deal  round  the  base. 

Having  found  the  ladder,  they  went  up  the 
tower,  from  the  top  whereof  all  the  surrounding 
country  appeared  folded  out  peacefully  at  their 
feet. 

They  could  see  into  the  kitchen  garden,  along 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  then  into  the  stable- 
yard  just  below.  Some  trees  came  in  the  way, 
the  higher  branches  close  up  level  with  their 
faces;  beyond  these  the  lake  slept  in  the  drowsy 
summer  mist,  stretching  white  and  shining  for  a 
mile  or  so.  An  old  man  was  working  close  under 
the  tower  by  the  garden  wall.  They  heard  his 
coughing  now  and  then.  From  Patsy  Carrol's 
house  came  the  cackling  of  Mrs.  Carrol's  fowls, 
for  it  was  their  feeding  hour.  And  there  was  a 
stable  boy  in  the  yard  whistling  as  he  mopped  a 
carriage  wheel,  and  from  time  to  time  rattling 
the  handle  of  his  bucket.  '  Was  it  not  peaceful 
here  ?"  Lucy  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  very,  very  pretty.  It  reminds  me  of 
more  things  than  it  can  you,  though.  Ah  !  Lucy, 
those  islands— it's  only  a  day,  it  seems,  since 
we  used  to  row  about  there,  and  to  land  and  play 
on  'em.     That  nearest    one    was    his — I   mean 
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Berty's.  That  small  one,  look,  with  all  the  holly 
growing,  was  my  one.  You  used  not  to  be  here 
very  often  long  ago,  used  you?" 

"Not   very  often,"  said  Lucy,  watching  his 
grave  face. 

"  I'm  thinking  about  George  and  Berty.     It's 
no  use  pretending  that  we  forget  them.     Why, 
he  ought  to  be  here.     I  can't  help  it.       He  was 
permitted  to  do  awful  things — yes,  yes,  but  I  could 
almost  hate  myself  for  being  at    home — alone. 
Where  is  he,  do  you  think  ?      Look,  Lucy,  I  feel 
we're  so  selfish — in  our  little  Eden,  forsooth ;  all 
we  want  to  eat  and  drink  brought  to  our  hand ; 
and  servants  to  wait  on  us,  and  so  little  to  fight 
against.     It  seems  odd  to  sit  down  to  dinner  in 
that  room,  with  those  cut  glass  decanters  and 
damask  table  cloths,  and  the  pictures,  and  Simmons 
and  the  footmen,  and  the  plate.     And  then  I'm 
supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  world  and  all 
that;  and  a  testimony  against  people  like  Berty 
and  George.     And  who  can  tell,  I'd  like  to  know, 
whether  poor  old  George  has  got    as  much  as  a 
dinner  to  eat  to-night  at  all.     Oh  !  look  at   the 
hammer  cloth  on  the.  chariot,  and  the  two  idle  lads 
in  the  coach-house  there  ;  and  all  those  grapes  and 
things  on  the  walls  yonder.     I   suppose   those 
peaches  ripening  under  the  glass  are  my  cross. 
It's  a  padded,  cross,  Lucy,  is  mine." 
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Lucy  was  a  stately  girl,  who  did  not  like  rail- 
ing complaints.  Yet  she  listened  humbly,  and 
became  convinced.  Women  have  a  certain  large 
intellectual  grasp  whereby  they  adopt  their  sweet- 
heart's abstrusest  opinions  with  the  most  intui- 
tive readiness.  She  became  bitterly  sorry  for 
Berty  and  George  ;  but  in  her  heart — the  one  she 
kept  for  herself — she  could  not  regret  that 
Stephen  was  the  greatest  person  at  Sawtry. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  gently — after  a  long  while, 
"  when  people  have  been  used  to  those  things  all 
their  life,  they  are  not  so  much  of  a  luxury  to 
them.  I  mean,  if  we  were  to  be  made  princesses 
and  queens,  we  would  find  it  a  snare,  and  we'd 
be  tempted  to  grow  proud,  and  become  selfish  and 
insolent.  But  Aunt  Adelaide,  now — I  think  she 
isn't  much  touched  by  this  time  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  things  at  Sawtry.  They've  become  dry  enough 
to  her,  don't  you  think  ?  No  one,  after  all,  no  mat- 
ter how  rich  they  are,  can  do  more  than  eat  their 
dinners,  and  breakfasts,  and  luncheons,  and  sleep 
and  wake ;  and  then  must  be  happy  or  unhappy — 
no  matter  whether  they  lie  on  down  beds  or  on 
straw — according  as  God  sends  it.  1  think  so. 
But  tell  me  what  you  think  again." 

But  he  was  studying  her  grave  face  c  She 
can  see  ever  so  much  further  than  1  can,'  he 
thought.  "No,  I  like  best  to  hear  you  talk," he 
said,  seriously. 
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However,  she  shook  her  head  and  looked  con- 
cerned after  that.  She  also  tried  to  read  her 
book  again;  but  her  head  throbbed,  and  she 
wished  he  had  continued  violent  and  iconoclast. 
As  their  talk  halted  this,  she  proposed  to  go  back 
to  the  garden.  *  They  would  be  missed ;  and  she 
had  seen  Mr.  Curry  through  the  cedars  declaim- 
ing to  Aunt  Adelaide." 

"  I  fancy  I  know  what  their  talk  was  about," 
Stephen  said,  smiling  a  little. 

Then '  they  went  down  the  bit  of  spiral  stair- 
case in  the  dark,  and  picking  their  steps ;  but 
when  at  the  window  again,  Lucy  said,  "  The  ladder 
has  slipped." 

Tiff  saw  that  it  was  gone  altogether.  No  trace 
was  anywhere  about.  Then  he  stood  and  called, 
"  Hodnet !  Hodnet !"  down  below  many  times, 
but  no  one  passed  by. 

"  We  shall  look  awfully  foolish,"  said  Lucy. 
But  she  regretted  saying  that,  for  it  made  Tiff 
instantly  jump  right  on  to  the  ground,  whence  he 
looked  back  at  her  laughing. 

"  You  shan't  starve  in  your  tower,"  said  he. 
"  We'll  bring  you  dinner — and  hand  it  up  to  you 
on  a  long  pole.  There's  no  sign  of  the  ladder, 
though,  I  assure  you.  Could  you  jump,  I 
wonder  ?" 

But  be  had  by  this  time  noticed  a  large  barrel 
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against  the  kitchen  garden  wall.  "  If  I  stand  on 
this  can  you  drop  into  my  arms  ?" 

She  nodded,  laughing  still  at  her  captivity. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  when  he  was  on  the  barrel. 
She  was  an  innocent  creature.  (Let  us  have 
one,  for  pity's  sake.)  She  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  let  herself  drop  into  his  arms.  But 
when  he  felt  her  there  he  nearly  fell,  though  she 
was  so  light.  They  were  bitterly  sorry  for  this 
mode  of  descent,  poor  children  ! 

He  was  very  angry  with  himself,  and  trembled 
the  most.  Hence,  walking  back  to  the  house 
neither  spoke  a  word,  and  Lucy  blushed  every 
time  that  her  foot  struck  against  a  pebble. 

Lady  Adelaide  no  longer  walked  in  the  garden 
up  and  down.  Lucy  glided  away  to  find  her. 
And  now  she  was  unhappy,  and  said  she  was 
guilty  in  some  way.  From  that  out,  instead  of 
sleeping  soundly  as  she  had  done  ever  since 
she  was  born,  Lucy  used  to  come  into  her  sister's 
room  in  the  dark  and  lay  her  hand  on  her  pillow, 
and  cry  and  sob  for  ever  so  long.  Stephen  had 
to  walk  about  alone  thenceforward,  feeling  de- 
feated; next  angry  with  himself  for  being  so 
weak.  On  very  wearisome  days  he  would  go  and 
read  the  Bible  to  the  servants  in  the  laundry,  or 
to  Neal  and  the  stable  boys  in  the  harness 
room. 
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But  old  eyes  have  for  a  long  time  been  the 
best  to  see  with.  A  day  came  when  Lady  Pene- 
lope sought  her  sister,  who  with  her  maid  was 
working  by  the  window  of  the  morning  room. 

u  Don't  you  find  that  black  wool  come  off  on 
your  hands,  Adelaide  ?"  said  she.  •'  I  never 
could  do  that  knitting  without  taking  my  fingers 
off  the  needle.  Do  you  remember  Priscella  Ellis, 
how  she  used  to  work  ?" 

Lady  Penelope  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  win- 
dow, and  sat  watching  the  deer,  holding  a  book, 
but  from  time  to  time  said  a  few  words.  %i  Why 
should  not  it  be?"  she  remarked,  after  a  time. 
More  sighs. 

st  You  can  go,  Copping,"  Lady  Adelaide  said  to 
her  maid,  u  and  try  and  match  that  maize  wool 
from  those  in  the  long  imperial  under  my  dress- 
ing table.  I  am  tired  of  hoping  anything  for  my 
sons,  Penelope. 

"  Eh  !  dear,  dear!  to  be  croaking  eternally,  I 
can't  think  it  right.  He  is  the  dearest,  sweetest 
boy.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  I  believe.  You  know 
how  precious  it  is  to  find  such  an  one.  And  why 
not,  then  ? — why  not  ?  Just  tell  me.  She  is 
very  much  attached  to  him  ;  devotedly  attached, 
I  am  afraid." 

"  Of  course  dear  Lucy  naturally  is,"  Lady 
Adelaide  answered,  with  perfect  simplicity.    Had 
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angels  come  down  tohumblywooherboys,  she  would 
have  seen  nothing  strange  or  unbefitting  in  it. 

"  Brian  would  like  it,  too,  I  think,"  continued 
Lady  Penelope.  ik  He  talked  to  me  of  Lucy.  You 
know  his  way;  but  very  kindly, for  him.  Would 
he  not  like  it,  Adelaide  ?" 

"  How  many  years  have  you  gone  on  seeing  us 
now,  sister?  And  yet  you  ask  me  what  he  would 
like." 

They  both  sighed.  "  The  property  must  go  to 
Stephen  now,"  she  continued,  thoughtfully. 

"Penelope,  I  don't  indeed  consider  how  any- 
thing will  go.  I  am  getting  tired  of  planning — 
very  tired.  It  seems  to  me  there's  nothing  but 
trouble  and  trouble  and  trouble,  and  more  and 
more  every  day/' 

Nevertheless,  the  two  sisters  were  really  of  one 
mind  about  this  matter  ;  and  Stephen  should  be 
talked  to,  his  mother  said,  trying  hard  to  have 
fresh  hope. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day,  Stephen  sat 
on  the  turf  under  a  cedar  tree,  splicing  the  handle 
of  a  cricket  bat  for  little  Tommy  Simmons.  His 
work  made  him  very  hot,  although  there  was 
shade  on  the  grass  about  him.  He  sighed  very 
often  at  his  splicing,  and  from  a  kind  of  fury  of 
completeness,  nearly  cut  into  his  flesh  lacing  the 
pack-thread  so  tight.     By  and  by,  looking  up,  he 
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saw  his  cousin  Cathy  walking  across  the  lawn 
towards  him. 

"  Going  to  have  a  read  ?"  he  asked,  absently, 
rising  up  and  trying  to  get  a  look  at  her  book. 

But  she  tossed  her  head,  having  no  patience. 
"  Oh  !  it's  not  one  of  your  Revival  books  at  all, 
and  don't  bother  me.  I  don't  believe  I  could 
talk  to  you.     I  don't,  really." 

u  Why  r — said  he,  letting  a  yard  of  his  thread 
unwind. 

"  Oh  !  because  you  make  me  wild,  and  I've  no 
patience  with  you.  There,  go  away,  and  walk 
into  wells,  and  knock  against  walls  with  your 
head  down.  I  shouldn't  make  any  jokes  with 
you,  either,  but  I  suppose  you  can  make  allow- 
ances for  such  a  poor,  foolish   Being  as  a  girl. 

No,  poor  old  Tiff,  don't  look  so 

sheepish  and  woe  begone,  and  I'll  shake  hands 
and  make  friends.  You  were  a  dear  old  creature, 
but  I  have  no  patience  with  you — I'd  like  to  see 
you  made  cry,"  said  she,  turning  away  abruptly. 

And  after  that  remarkable  speech,  Cathy  shook 
the  dust  from  her  feet  and  went  off  to  walk. 

But  Tiff,  left  to  himself,  sat  stupified  for  a 
little;  next  he  jumped  up  and  began  plucking 
wildly  at  the  tough  sprigs  upon  the  cedar 
branches  which  grew  close  to  the  ground.  What 
had  he  done  ?     How  stupid  and  how  cruel  he  had 
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been;  and  now  it  was  too  late,  perhaps.  Of 
course  it  was.  He  had  done  nothing  that  was 
not  cruel  and  dull ;  and  now  the  day  was  passed 
and  all  hope  gone.  He  thought  of  going  to  seek, 
he  kuew  not  whom,  or  to  beg  different  people's 
pardon,  or  to  find  Cathy  again.  But  what 
Stephen  really  did,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  turns 
across  the  grass,  was  sit  down  and  steadily  finish 
the  splicing  of  the  cricket  bat  for  Tommy  Sim- 
mons, aforesaid. 

Lady  Adelaide,  therefore,  did  not  require  to  say 
many  words  to  her  beloved  Stephen  after  all,  and 
with  a  few  silent  kisses,  the  mother  and  son 
understood  as  much  as  talking  would  have  told. 

Another  day  or  two  of  doubt  and  trembling 
and  hoping  after  that,  then  Stephen  settled  that 
he  would  ask  Lucy  to  be  his  wife.  Because 
of  this  resolve  it  was  that  Mrs  Copping, 
Lady  Adelaide's  maid,  suddenly  entering  the 
middle  drawing-room  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  to  search  for  milady's  keys,  beheld 
Mr.  Stephen  and  Miss  Lucy  sitting  close  to  each 
other  on  the  sofa  next  the  middle  window. 
Neither  had  at  that  moment  any  presence  of 
mind  whatever;  and  on  Lucy's  left  temple — which 
was  always  of  a  remarkable  lustrous  white  in 
summer — there  was  a  red  print,  such  as  a  grasp 
leaves  on  one's  wrist ;  while  on  Stephen's  right 
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cheek  a  corresponding  proof  had  been  struck  off. 
Copping  was  notherself  for  some  hours ;  not,  in  fact, 
till  that  evening  they  all  received  the  good  news. 
But  Tiffs  month  of  leave  was  up  very 
shortly  now,  and  with  sad  partings  and  wet  eyes 
in  plenty,  he  returned  to  his  regiment,  which 
after  all  was  only  a  few  hours'  journey  off.  When 
he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  be  married, 
he  often  got  leave  during  the  summer.  Certain 
of  his  companions  said  that  '  young  Nat'  (for  that 
was  his  name,  ever  after  the  famous  race  he  rode 
at  Athelbury),must  be  going  to  espouse  the  'dairy- 
man's daughter, '  or  the  original  '  washerwoman 
of  Finchley  Common, '  at  the  very  least.  But  in 
reality  they  were  all  in  the  highest  spirits  just 
then.  The  reason  was  that  in  that  month — in 
that  very  year,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth 
into  Bessarabia,  and  ultimatums  began  to  fly 
hither  and  thither ;  fleets  hovered  about  the  Dar- 
danelles, France  was  to  join  us,  and  if  not,  cer- 
tainly the  Poles  and  Hungarians  would  rise  and 
help  to  stem  this  expected  modern  erruption  of 
barbarians.  Anyhow,  it  looked  as  if  there  were  a 
chance  of  seeing  service  at  last ;  and  as  doctors 
yearn  for  a  lingering  case,  lawyers  for  a  compli- 
cated dispute,  or  bricklayers  for  a  sweeping  con- 
flagration, so  the  younger  of  Tiffs  companions 
rejoiced  over  the  prospects  of  fighting. 
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Lady  Penelope  Felton  went  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  from  Saw  try,  and  here  they  were  much 
nearer  to  Stephen ;  so  two  people  at  least  were 
supremely  happy  that  autumn.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  his  mother  used  to  go  on  sending  Tiff 
live  pound  notes  when  ever  she  could  obtain 
them,  for  though  his  father  might  ultimately 
leave  him  Sawtry,  he  was  very  poor  in  these  days. 
With  his  regular  -work  and  thoughts  of  Lucy 
however,  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  poverty  now. 
If  he  had  not  money  enough  to  go  first  class 
when  he  started  to  see  her,  he  used  to  walk  to 
the  next  station  and  start  from  there  by  the 
third  class,  because  he  had  been  told  that  it 
wouldn't  look  well  to  get  into  the  same  carriage 
with  the  men. 

Lucy  used  to  take  up  a  newspaper  now  and 
then  to  read  such  things  as — "  Can  Russia  and 
Turkey  be  allowed  to  fight  their  own  battle  with- 
out the  interference  of  Europe  ?  We  think  the 
answer  of  all  reflecting  politicians  will  be  in  the 
negative. "  And  then  a  certain  feeling  of  alarm 
made  her  very  curious  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  It  was  no  use  asking  her  mother,  or  any 
of  the  girls  that  she  knew ;  she  used  to  write 
and  ask  Stephen ;  but  he  was  not  clever,  like 
George.  The  Czar,  she  learnt  by  degrees,  was 
the  enemy  of  Europe,  and  had  called  down  the 
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vengeance  of  every  civilised  nation  on  his  head. 
Stephen's  vengeance  therefore,  also — or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  concluded  she,  After  it  all, 
she  used  to  have  fits  of  shuddering  and  great 
depression ;  nor  did  she  cease  to  pray  incessantly 
for  peace  to  continue.  When  Stephen  came  to 
see  his  sweetheart,  he  used  to  try  hard  to  adopt 
similar  hopes  and  pacific  longings.  "But  in  spite 
of  his  own  convictions,  he  unconsciously  grew 
very  cheerful  then.  He  could  not  talk  seriously 
about  being  killed — conceive  such  an  idea 
as  a  man  of  twenty-one  being  killed  !  That 
was  what  it  really  amounted  to  with  him.  As 
autumn  went  on,  anyhow,  there  seemed,  daily, 
greater  certainty  of  war. 

Lucy  and  Stephen  were  to  be  married  in  April. 
He  would  be  twenty-one   then,  and    he   used  to 
point  out  to  his  mother    what  a  great  age  it  was. 
Could  any  sane  person  suggest  a  reason  for  putt- 
ing it  off?     If  they  delayed  till  he  was  a  captain 
— as  Willie  suggested — they  might   have  years 
and  years  to  wait.     The  Squire  had   said  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  might  be  married 
to-morrow,  provided  they  didn't  ask  his   advice 
about  it.      So  Stephen  had    his   way    about  the 
date.     At  that  time  Lacy  became  more  and  more 
learned  on  the  Eastern  question;  she  knew  what 
the  Vienna  project   meant ;  and  she    loved  one 
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English  statesman  dearly,  because  she  heard  it 
said  that  he  '  believed  in  peace  longer  than  any- 
body else.  '  She  was  so  selfish,  that  she  wished 
the  honour  of  the  country  could  subsist  without 
being  upheld,  and  lacked  any  zeal  whatever  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  some- 
thing kept  telling  her  the  whole  time  that  Stephen 
would  certainly  be  sent  away  to  fight. 

Then  he  spent  another  Christmas  with  them  at 
Shelveport,  and  Willie  Felton  came  there  too.  He 
could  tell  Lucy  as  much,  and  more  about  the  Eas- 
tern question,  than  she  cared  to  hear.  Those  two 
aunts  that  Mrs.  Tresham  had  seen  at  Claridge's 
years  ago,  came  also.  It  was  a  terrible  stormy 
new-year;  all  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow 
for  days,  and  even  at  Shelveport  it  was  bleak  and 
angry.  Then  came  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Sinope,  and  it  seemed  to  Lucy  that  there  was 
nothing  but  crying  out  for  war,  more  and  more 
every  day. 

u  Mamma,"  she  said,  one  evening,  drawing 
close  to  her  mother's  chair  before  the  lamps  were 
brought  in,  ie  there  is  no  hope  of  peace  I  think.'" 

"  Dear  me,  child !  Well,  and  how  shocking. 
Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Stephen  fears  there  is  not." 

"And  he  is  a  soldier — eh,  isn't  he?  Lucy, 
look  at  me  ;  are  you  crying  ?  or  is  it   this  light. 
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They'll  not  send  Stephen  Newmarch  to  the  war ; 
you're  surely  not  fretting  about  that  ?  Come  and 
kneel  clown  here,  child.  Dear,  dear,  1  thought 
all  wars  were  over  ;  but  they'll  not  send  him 
we'll  think." 

u  I  prayed  so  hard  that  it  would  end  without 
war,"  Lucy  said,  and  Cathy  came  and  took  her 
haud  and  sat  by  them.  i  She  had  asked  for  the 
same,'  she  said.  They  had  been  so  much  out  of 
the  world  all  this  time  that  none  of  the  stormy 
things  that  were  passing  had  approached  them 
hitherto. 

An  evening  came  that  Tiff  drove  up,  very  late, 
to  the  cottage,  doing  his  best  to  appear  quite 
calm  and  indifferent,  but  really  in  a  fever.  All 
the  way  thither  he  had  been  trying  to  restrain 
his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  having  some- 
thing to  do  at  last.  Now  every  time  he  looked 
at  Lucy,  he  felt  more  and  more  guilty.  It  was 
so  very  selfish  of  him  to  be  glad ;  he  would  have 
all  the  enjoyment,  and  she,  whatever  happened, 
a  great  deal  of  fear.  So  he  began  to  consider 
how  he  should  prepare  her  for  his  news ;  when 
they  were  alone  he  could  break  it  gently  to  her. 

"  So  you've  only  come  for  one  day,  Stephen? 
A  flying  visit,"  Lady  Penelope  said,  when  it 
grew  late.  "  Well,  good  night.  What  was 
Lucy  saying  last  week  about  war  ?  I'm  sure  I 
hope  it  can't  be."     And  then  she  went  off*  to  bed. 
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The  moment  the  door  was  shut — "  Oh  ! 
Stephen,  you  are  to  go  ;  I  know  it,"  said  Lucy, 
stooping  her  head  down  to  the  book  before  her. 
"  You're  glad,  too ;  I  know  you  can't  help  it.  If 
I  were  you  I'd  be  tempted  to  be  proud,  too.  Oh  ! 
my  dear — " 

She  hadn't  expected  to  cry,  but  she  did.  He 
hung  down  his  head,  and  after  some  time  went 
and  took  her  hand,  and  when  she  felt  how  firm 
it  was  she  grew  more  quiet.  That  was  his  only 
chance  of  being  forgiven.  "  We  go  in  three 
weeks,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  "  Government's 
chartered  a  lot  of  Cunard  steamers,  and  there's  a 
list  out  of  the  regiments  that  make  up  the  first 
expedition.  Hush — hush ;  you  won't  do  that, 
Lucy." 

u  No,  I'm  not  crying ;  I  promise  I'll  never 
tease  you  any  more." 

Then  he  walked  to  and  fro  for  a  while.  "  Lucy, 
you  don't  want  to  wait  till  April  ?" 

But  at  that  she  shook  her  head  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  When  ultimately  he  had  to 
hurry  back — with  permission  to  be  a  little  glad, 
Lucy  was  left  to  pray  and  cry  ;  which  after  all  is 
what  these  tender  ones  are  kept  at — half  their 
lives. 

In  the  end  Stephen  had  his  own  way,  and  early 
in  the  spring  he  and  Lucy  were  quietly  married 
in  Shelveport  parish  church.     Three  weeks   was 
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all  the  honeymoon  permitted  to  them,  and  one 
bright  morning  before  the  month  was  out  Stephen 
leant  against  the  bulwarks  of  the  troop-ship  which 
was  steaming  down  the  channel  with  his  regi- 
ment on  board.  A  fair  breeze  was  blowing  as 
they  left  Spithead  behind  them,  and  ran  under  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Stephen  kept  watching  the  fleecy 
slopes  of  meadow  and  woodland  which  thereabouts 
inclined  right  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Up 
rose  the  two  campanile  towers  of  Osborne,  hazy 
and  glittering  under  the  sun  light ;  and  Norris 
Castle  in  among  dark  trees,  where  the  waves 
seemed  to  climb  up  against  the  low  stone  wall  and 
shrubberies  down  by  the  shore.  Then  opened  up  the 
cleft  which  Cowes  river  makes,  the  church  tower, 
and  a  few  yachts  with  their  whip-handle  masts. 
That  flue  morning  Stephen  was  thinking,  thinking 
of  his  wife  at  Sawtry.  So  he  said,  for  a  change,  to 
one  who  stood  by  smoking.  "  Tommy,  there's  an 
awful  lot  of  new  faces  I  don't  seem  to  know.  I 
noticed  ever  so  many  men  in  my  company,  when 
we  were  stowing  packs,  that  I'd  never  seen 
before." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  answered  the  other. 
"  Why,  the  First  Batt.  gave  us  over  a  hundred 
volunteers  while  you  were  away ;  and  clipping 
fellows  they  are,  too." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  spring  that  succeeded  to  this,  there  were 
many  that  pitied  Lucy,  left  by  herself  at  Sawtry. 
Who  could  help  being  interested  in  this  lovely 
young  wife,  but  yesterday  a  girl,  and  now  she 
might  be  a  widow,  any  day.  Our  men  were  dy- 
ing of  cholera  by  scores  at  Scutari  and  Varna ; 
and  young  Newmarch  was  as  likely  to  go  off  as 
anybody  else.  But  Lucy  knew  all  the  time  that 
whatever  happened  her  darling  could  not  be  lost 
to  her.  Their  own  home  was  a  place  were  no 
change  ever  came,  and  it  would  only  be  waiting  a 
little  longer  before  joining  him,  were  he  taken 
now.  There  were  married  more  truly  and  indis- 
solubly  than  ever  people  were  before,  she  be- 
lieved. As  to  the  war,  it  could  not  prevent  her 
being  his  wife  in  Heaven.  But  it  was  a  cruel 
thing,  all  the  same.  Such  thoughts  Lucy  kept 
in  her  own  secret  heart,  so  that  Lady  Adelaide 
often  fretted  because  her  child  did  not  talk  to 
her— but  instead  liked  to  go  away  by  herself  and 
sit  still  out  of  sight,  muttering  things  about 
him.    Whenever  she  wished  to  tell  Stephen  any- 
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thing,  she  put  it  into  her  prayers — asking  that 
it  might  be  passed  to  her  husband's  heart 
from  Heaven — down  to  his  tent — or  wher- 
ever he  was.  So,  by  this  conveyance  she  told 
him  everything  she  thought  of.  Often  she  went 
to  the  top  of  the  Church  tower  and  repeated  the 
scene  of  the  year  before — every  word.  He  had 
not  been  gone  long  when  she  had  something 
miraculous  to  write  to  him.  Most  good  of 
Heaven,  how  was  it  to  be  told  ?  She  had  not 
expected  to  have  this  news  for  a  letter.  He  was 
busy  and  occupied  with  his  soldiers,  living  among 
rough  and  indifferent  men.  How  could  she  have 
the  courage  to  tell  him  ?  But  he  loved  her  alone; 
he  had  said,  "  You  are  not  afraid  to  tell  me  any- 
thing." Her  news  was  that  a  child  was  about  to 
be  sent  to  their  prayers.  How  doubly  sad,  there- 
fore, his  being  obliged  to  go  away.  There  were 
a  thousand  secrets  they  could  have  had  together, 
hard  to  put  into  a  letter.  He  would  come  back 
when  the  righting  was  all  over,  and  Lucy  had 
settled  that  they  would  be  quite  happy.  13ut  each 
month  was  thirty  days  long,  and  each  day  had  so 
much  sun,  and  then  a  wait  at  night — every  one 
of  them.  Stephen  wrote  by  each  mail,  thick 
letters,  bursting  through  the  envelope.  Then,  as 
the  summer  and  autumn  went  on,  there  came  the 
news  of  leaving  Varna;  next  the  account  of  the 
vol.  iir.  m 
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expedition  sailing  and  landing  in  the  Crimea,  and 
at  last  the  news  of  a  great  battle  ;  of  Sebastopol 
betaken  and  thousands  of  prisoners.  In  those 
terrible  hours  Lucy  continued  to  believe  the  same 
she  had  always  believed.  It  was  hard,  and  she 
Jield  her  hands  over  her  head,  as  it  were,  to  keep 
off  those  strokes. 

*  "  Suffering  is  good  for  us,"  she  said.  u  Why 
be  afraid,  when  it  is  our  own  Father  who  chooses 
it  all.  He  is  sure  to  do  the  best  for  us."  She 
was  a  strong,  healthy  girl,  and  she  did  not  die 
from  fear. 

Then  came  a  letter,  written  after   the  battle. 
Stephen  had  not  got  a  scratch,  though  the  sleeve 
of  his  jacket  was  soaking  wet  with  blood.     That 
was  at  Alma.     It  was  not,  however,  true   that 
they  had  taken  Sebastopolandall  those  prisoners. 
So  Stephen  marched  on  and  saw  afterwards  the 
fight  at  Balaclava — and  at  Inkerman  also  ;  but  he 
got  no  wounds,  and  Lucy  was  glad  that  her  faith 
had  never  wavered  for  a  moment.   And  now,  about 
the  week  that  people  at  home  were  reading  the 
6  official  return  of  casualties  between  the  second 
and  sixth  of  November,   1854,'  Lucy's  baby  was 
born.  It  was  beautiful ;  in  fact,  this  one  was  really 
1  the  most  beautiful  baby  in  the  world,'  of  which 
everyone  doubtless  has  heard  tell.     It  had  im- 
mense black   eyes.      She  called  it  Samuel — or 
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'  asked  of  God.'  Stephen  had  approved  the  name ; 
his  letter  that  time  being  scribbled  upon  the 
inner  case  of  one  or  two  Minnie  cartridges — rough 
and  yellowish  bits  of  paper,  black  and  blue  at  the 
edges,  where  the  powder  had  burnt.  Lucy  had 
now  a  further  protection — in  the  new  comer.  She 
had  now  some  one  to  tell  her  all  secrets  to.  So 
Stephen  might,  had  he  known  the  truth,  have 
been  profoundly  jealous. 

The  squire  liked  Lucy  because  during  all 
the  war  time  she  did  not  wh  imper  and  make  a 
row.  He  used  to  watch  her  at  breakfast. 
Her  thoughts,  miles  and  miles  away ;  nor 
her  beautiful  grey  eyes  seeing  anything  or  any 
one  present  until  he  called  her,  when  she  would 
smile  and  come  gentle  and  obedient  with  some- 
thing she  thought  he  would  like.  Lady  Adelaide 
gave  over  to  her  all  housekeeping  matters  as 
soon  as  she  was  strong  again.  After  fulfilling 
these  duties,  Lucy  would  steal  away  to  think 
about  her  husband,  and  to  inform  her  baby  how 
she  loved  him.  No  one  ever  saw  her  cross,  nor 
tired,  nor  selfish.  On  nights  when  the  wind 
roared  through  the  trees,  she  kept  awake,  pray- 
ing for  her  husband,  and  it  was  very  heartless, 
she  thought,  to  expect  her  to  sleep.  As  to 
praying — all  clay  the  talking  which  she  kept 
up  to   herself  was    much  the  same  as  praying. 

u  2 
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When  she  taught  her  school  children — and  invented 
parables  of  her  own  for  them,  about  people  who 
worked  by  land  or  by  water — it  was  Stephen  who 
was  in  her  thoughts  all  the  while. 

u  If  there  were  anyone,"  she  would  say,"  whom 
you  loved  very  much — likely  to  be  killed  or  hurt, 
and  a  good  shepherd  promised  to  carry  him  in 
his  bosom,  as  Matthew  Blunt,  the  herdsman,  car- 
ries young  lambs  in  the  snow,  would'nt  you 
be  very  pleased  and  happy  ?" 

"  Yes,  teacher.*'  They  would  chaunt  all  together, 
and  thus  she  would  talk  on. 

Often  poor  Lucy  used  to  drop  asleep  in  church 
after  those  blowy  nights  which  prevented  her 
having  rest.  But  then,  by  letters  from  Stephen 
they  saw  that  after  all  at  the  very  time  it  had 
been  quite  fine  away  where  he  was.  And  his 
news  would  be — that  he  had  gone  out  quail  shoot- 
ing behind  Balaclava  along  the  coast.  And  Johnny 
Pierce,  of  Bullingworth,  who  used  to  be  a  watcher 
in  Lord  Knaresborough's  woods,  did  beater,  and 
carried  his  bag  fur  him.  There  was  another  Bul- 
lingworth man,  an  acting  corporal  in  his  company, 
Lucy  might  tell  Mrs.  Slowly,  too,  that  he  had 
seen  her  grandson,  who  looked  quite  well.  The 
grandson  was  in  another  regiment ;  but  the  last 
night  that  Stephen  was  for  the  trenches — as  he 
was  marching  his  relief  past  the  88th  lines  up 
to  the  front,  he  saw  Mike  Slowly,  who  pointed 
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to  Tiffs  party  and  called  out  to  his  comrades, 
"We  may  sleep  sound  in  our  beds  to-night 
boys — the,  old  c  sweeps '  are  in  trout."  So 
there  was  not  much  the  matter  with  him.  u  Be- 
cause of  our  dark  green  jackets,"  wrote  Tiff, 
"they  calls  us  c sweeps.'  "  And  Lucy  and  Lady 
Adelaide  pretended  to  be  shocked  because  war 
was  teaching  Stephen  such  terms.  But  again, 
further  on  in  the  letter,  would  come  words  that 
made  Lucy  infinitely  happy. 

The   Squire  tried  now  and  then  to   take  an  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on.     He   made   Lucy 
read  those  letters  aloud  to  him,  and  then   went 
through  them  himself   when   everybody   was  at 
church.     Lucy  believed  that  they  contained  more 
of  strategy  and  warlike  science  than  ever  was  put 
on  paper   before.        Her  beloved    husband    was 
becoming    sarcastic  in   his  tone  as    the  winter 
went  on.     <  He  did  not  hear  much  now  of  glory, 
or  of  slaughter  and   bloodshed,  even.     If  a  fel- 
low got  killed— well,  he  certainly  isn't  there  any 
more;    bat   men   became   utterly   indifferent    to 
death. '  Tiff  said.    It  seemed  to  him  that  the  most 
famous  man  was  the  one  richest  in  flannel  shirts, 
and  the  greatest  genius,  he  who  had  a  warm  bed  to 
lie  down  on  ;  water-tight  boots  were,  he  believed, 
the  decoration  and  distinction  which  most  of  them 
strove  to  reach. 
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But  half  way  through  these  letters,  the  squire's 
thoughts  often  strayed  to  the  other  wanderers.  It 
was  now  a  year  since  Berty's  marriage  with  Nelly 
Vane,  and  no  one  ever  heard  his  name  mentioned 
at  Sawtry.  His  old  regiment,  had  gone  into 
Balaclava  fight,  so  many  hundred  sabres  strong, 
and  had  come  out  without  many  of  those  who 
were  Berty's  friends,  but  with  so  much  glory  that 
enough  would  have  remained  over  and  to 
spare  to  cover  all  his  misdeeds  even, 
had  he  stayed  in  it.  As  for  George  Newmarch, 
he  might  as  well  be  dead  and  buried.  On 
his  birth-day  Lady  Adelaide  suddenly  burst  out 
crying  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  Then  the  Squire 
jumped  up  with  an  oath,  the  poor  Lady  Adelaide 
went  away  to  her  room,  and  Lucy  followed  thither, 
butshecouldnotpretendtobeassorry  as  the  mother 
was.  He  would  have  been  twenty-four  that  day, 
and  only  for  sin  and  folly,  might  have  been  here 
at  Sawtry,  honoured  and  revered.  And  Lucy 
wondered  if  it  were  cold  and  stormy  that  particu- 
lar evening  away  where  her  beloved  husband  was. 

"  Child,  can  you  spare  me  some  prayers  for  my 
other  poor  boys?"  my  lady  would  say.  "  I  can 
get  no  blessing  for  them."  Then  Lucy  kissed  her 
dear  Stephen's  mother,  and  dried  the  tears,  and 
thenceforward  prayed  more  than  she  had 
before  done  for  Bertram  and  George.      She  also 
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tried  to  soften  the  Squire's  heart  towards  them 
when  she  was  with  him  in  the  library — by 
his  side,  the  lamplight  tintiDg  his  white  hair  and 
long,  shaven  face,  as  he  disposed  himself  tosleep.  If 
he  had  a  gloomy  or  savage  fit  he  would  say  mock- 
ing things,  which  made  Lucy  cry.  One  night  she 
read  to  him  about  the  prodigal  son,  but  he  was 
drowsy,  and  she  could  not  tell  if  he  attended. 
In  the  middle,  she  stopped  and  put  her  finger  on 
the  page.  "  I  was  there,  was  I  not  ?" — she  mut- 
tered. The  clock  was  ticking  loudly,  but  the 
wind  outside  now  and  then  killed  the  sound  with 
its  own  complaint. 

"'When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,"'  said  Lucy, 
dreaming.  a  'When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off.'" 
But  the  Squire  had  been  listening.  He  turned 
his  head  from  side  to  side.  "  My  eldest  son  com- 
ing, you  said  ;  where  is  he  ?"  he  muttered.  "I've 
been  expecting  to  hear  him  up  those  stairs  for 
months  and  months.  Ah !  well,  it's  all  stuff 
regretting — what  am  I  after,  1  wonder  ?  He 
ain't  likely  to  be  here  for  a  long  while,  maybe. 
Stir  up  the  fire  and  make  a  blaze  " 

Outside  the  wind  continued  to  talk  and  argue, 
and  the  long  window  sashes  rattled  again. 

"  I've  read  enough  for  to-night,"  said  Lucy, 
humbly.     "Tell  me  if  I  tire  you,  sir." 

"  Aye  you've  read  enough.       Don't  go  away, 
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I  tell  you.  Now  let  the  fire  alone,  can't  you? 
I'll  sit  in  the  dark  if  I  like.  Sit  here  beside  me, 
and  rub  the  backs  of  my  poor  old  hands  with 
yours.  You  are  a  very  pooty  girl.  Well,  I  don't 
know — you  got  a  husband  by  your  psalm  singing. 
That's  what  you  sang  them  for,  I  suppose.  Sit 
here  now  and  talk  to  me.  When  did  you  hear 
from  Stephen  last  ?  Ay !  you  did  tell  me  of 
course,  but  I  was  forgetting.  So  my  son  wasn't 
"wounded  at  all.  Did  he  kill  many  Russians  now? 
Well,  I  never  could  understand  soldiers.  He 
must  be  very  sorry  to  kill  'em,  ain't  he  ?  Is  it 
wrong,  now?"  (Lucy  had  often  marvelled  how 
it  was  that  her  perfect  Stephen  liked  to  kill). 
"  Tell  me — when  you  read  the  verse  about — com- 
ing near  his  father's  house — you  were  thinking 
of  your  husband  out  yonder  ?" 

"  Ah !  yes,"  she  said  with  sudden  awe  and 
exaltation,  as  if  nearing  something  sacred. 

"Aye;  why  not?  And  you  see  I  was  think- 
ing of  my  curly  headed  boy.  Ring  for  my  man, 
will  you  ?  I  must  go  and  dress,  Mrs.  Stephen — 
put  on  a  fine  suit  o'  clothes  to  dine  with  the 
ladies.  You're  a  matron  now,  do  you  know  that? 
You'd  go  in  to  dinner  afore  either  of  your 
aunts." 

The  Squire  and  Lucy  in  this  way  became  close 
allies.    Till  now  he  had  not  uttered  Berty's  name  ; 
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but  after  the  last  described  evening-,  he  often 
whispered  about  him  to  Lucy,  they  being  alone 
and  the  darkness  hiding  his  face. 

In  Lady  Adelaide's  bed-room  there  hung  a  picture 
of  Berty,  taken  when  he  was  a  child.     It  was  the 
*  image'  of  Lucy's  own  babe,  and  seeing  that,  she 
began  to  pity  the  poor  prodigal,  notwithstanding 
that  she  believed  it  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that    her   Samuel  should  be  the  future   heir  to 
Sawtry.      As   to   George,    Lucy   really   believed 
that  he  was  dead.      It  pained   her  to  hear  his 
father  talk  of  him ;  for  the  Squire  used  to  com- 
plain that  Berty  had  married  a  low  woman  like 
yonder  figurante  and  dragged  his  name  through 
the  dirt,   while  George  had  never   begged  any- 
thing from  anybody,  and  had  gone   and  rained 
himself  like  a  gentleman.     He  thought  his  son 
George  was   not   afraid  of  anyone,  and   so    was 
jealous  of  him  for  the  other.     From  time  to  time 
reminders  of  Berty  used  to  come  to    Sawtry — 
writs,  and  occasionally  a  bailiff  looking   for  him. 
He  was  in  prison  for  debt  again,  they  heard  ;  and 
at  other  times  saw  his  name  in   police  reports. 
And  finally  he  was  outlawed,  at  Bob  Sloman's  suit. 
But  all  the  Sawtry  people  said  that  Master  Berty 
had  gone  wrong  in  the  head,  from  trouble  and  dis- 
grace.   Once  Willie  Feltoncame  to  Sawtry  on  pur- 
pose to  talk  over  Bertram's  affairs,  and  set  on  foot 

II  fi 
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some  scheme  for  his  rescue.  He  heard  that  the 
wife  was  really  a  well  meaning  person — although 
she  had  such  a  history.  Willie  thought  she 
might  be  worked  upon  for  good  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  Bertram  had  deserted  her,  and  when  last 
heard  of  was  residing  with  a  betting  list  keeper 
and  his  daughter  at  Greenwich,  and  he  was  never 
sober. 

Willie  Felton  told  something  of  this  to  Lucy. 
Lady  Adelaide  had  begged  on  her  knees  that  no 
one  would  endanger  the  squire's  life  by  mention- 
ing the  subject  to  him.  And  Lucy  also  thought 
that  it  was  useless  to  speak  then.  The  squire  had 
a  fit  of  the  gout ;  he  was  very  weak.  Lucy  had 
many  cares,  and  each  day  expected  fearful  news 
from  Sebastopol.  Another  attack  on  the  defences 
was  looked  for,  and  he  would  be  with  his  com- 
pany again,  though  his  strength  could  not  last 
much  longer,  she  was  sure.  It  was  hard  to  think 
of  other  things. 

"Willie,  did  you  see  this  unhappy  woman?" 
Lucy  asked. 

1  Yes,  he  had  seen  her.     She  appeared  to  be  a 

quiet,  unpretending  person.     She  was  studying 

now  to  improve  herself  for  the  stage,  and  a  man 

told  him  that  she  had  extraordinary  talent.' 

Lucy  shuddered.     "  Talent !" 

But  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Willie  left 
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this  time  without  anything  being  done  for  Ber- 
tram Newmarch.  Yet  Lucy  ceased  not  to  con- 
sider how  this  poor  contemptible  pet  boy  might 
be  succoured.  She  believed  that  it  was  this  one 
dreadful  woman — now  taking  the  sacred  name  of 
wife  in  vain — who  had  brought  him  to  such  a 
pass. 

It  was  a  year  and  a  half  since  her  husband  had 
gone  away,  and  she  had  had  to  live  out  day  after 
day  of  this  cruel  summer.  At  last  she  feared 
that  he  would  never  come  back.  He  used  to 
forget  things  about  his  home  and  his  wife  in  his 
letters ;  and  though  he  had  never  been  ill  once 
it  was  becoming  tco  hard.  His  mind  seemed  to 
suffer.  There  came  the  18th  of  June,  when  our 
men  were  repulsed  at  the  Redan.  Lucy's  faith 
used  to  harden  and  get  stronger  ;  but  then,  there 
was  no  respite.  And  the  wear  went  on  ;  until  sud- 
denly the  end  of  all  came  in  September.  There 
was  a  short  time  longer  to  go  on  enduring  ;  but 
one  clay  she  had  her  great  reward,  for  he  sat  by  her 
side  at  Sawtry,  alive  and  well  ;  not  hurt  one  bit, 
though  his  dear,  gentle  face  was  burnt  to  a  livid 
brown,  and  his  eyes,  dry  and  staring,  had  con- 
contracted  a  shocking  look  from  never  having 
had  one  good  night's  rest  all  these  months,  and 
from  seeing  so  many  ugly  sights.  There  was  one 
queer  thing — no  matter  who  was  in   the  room, 
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after  a  minute  or  two  Stephen  would  jump  up 
and  go  walking  to  and  fro. 

"  Don't  be  angry/'  he'd  say,  "  but  I  can't  keep 
still.  I'm  very  sorry,  but  having  been  so  much 
in  the  trenches,  and  always  looking  out  for  some- 
thing, one's  nerves  got  in  such  a  state  that  one 
must  keep  moving,  whether  one  likes  or  not." 

For  a  while  he  looked  gaunt  and  starved,  and 
kept  the  anxious  expression  in  his  eyes.  But  he 
had  been  brought  home  safe  and  sound,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  perfectly  happy,  although  he 
had  for  ever  lost  the  way  of  laughing  much, 
or  talking  for  talking's  sake.  When  Stephen  had 
told  all  his  stories  to  his  father  over  and  over 
again  and  fallen  back  into  his  ancient  quiet  ways, 
he  did  not  wish  to  stay  longer  at  Sawtry.  He 
had  retained  his  peculiar  views,  perhaps  deepened 
them,  and  he  believed  that  Lucy  and  he  had  work 
to  do  elsewhere.  Hence  they  were  not  much  at 
home.  The  Squire  gave  them  no  money,  but 
Lucy  had  her  own  hundred  a  year  and  what 
Willie  had  given  her.  Tiff  also  was  a  captain 
now.  He  did  not  consider  himself  the  heir  to 
Sawtry,  and  the  first  task  he  set  himself  was  to 
try  and  find  Berty,  who  was  abroad.  He  had, 
they  learnt,  ugone  in"  with  a  man  who  had  col- 
lected all  the  pricked  cards  used  in  the  last  ten 
years  at   Spa,   Hombourg,    and     Baden-Baden, 
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evolving  therefrom  a  certain  system  of  success 
which  was  in  point  of  fact  merely  a  case  of  an 
Algebraic  sum,  Stephen  believed  that  some  day 
he  would  find  George,  and  live  to  see  him  also 
happy  in  the  treasures  he  had  found.  He  did  not 
however  think  that  Mrs.  Tresham  would  ever  be 
given  to  his  prayers. 

Indeed  he  was  timid  about  ever  mentioning 
her  name,  especially  to  Lucy. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  home  when  he  thought 
he  would  be  better  out  of  the  army.  Some  ap- 
pointment might  begot,  and  meantime  he  being  on 
halfpay,  Lucy  and  he  lived  in  London,  and  had 
their  missionary  jobbing  and  so  forth  to  look  after. 
Lucy  was  soon  very  happy  again,  because  Heaven 
sent  her  twins  ;  and  they  also  were  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  intended  by  Providence  for  special 
things.  Stephen's  leaving  the  army  had  dis- 
pleased the  Squire,  and  he  never  could  disconnect 
it  with  some  disgrace,  because  Berty  had  been 
disgraced  when  he  gave  up  his  profession.  Willie 
Felton  was  angry  too ;  but  Stephen  had  ceased 
to  value  his  opinion  very  much.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly becoming  '  broad'  in  his  views,  and  he 
used  to  laugh  at  Lucy  for  calling  their  eldest  boy 
*  Samuel' — or  '  a  gift' 

"  As  if,"  said  he,  "they  had  neither  art  nor  part 
in  it  themselves."     And  when  he  explained  that 
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he  was  only  quoting  a  famous  recent  philosopher 
in  this,  it  brought  tears  into  Lucy's  eyes  to  think 
that  he  studied  such  authorities. 

Through  Miss  Tresham,  Willie  heard  now  and 
then  of  Helen  and  her  husband  ;  and  Stephen  too 
was  curious  to  learn  where  they  went,  because 
he  had  a  half  fancy  at  times  that,  sooner  or  later, 
he  would  find  George  near  them;  thus  he  thought 
of  going,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  money  to 
spare,  to  search  for  him  at  Nice,  where  the  Tres- 
hams,  he  knew,  had  spent  a  couple  of  winters. 
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CHAPTER  XIIT. 


1ST    GEREHTEN,    1ST   GERETTET ! 

At  Nice  Helen  and  her  husband  were  indeed 
leading  a  most  tranquil  life.  And  truly,  to  dis- 
course of  her  after  the  interval  during  which 
she  has  been  out  of  our  sight,  seems  spon- 
taneously to  exalt  language  out  of  the  prosaic 
track  which  it  has  followed,  and  to  guide  it  to 
high  pinnacles.  In  the  balmy  evenings,  there- 
fore, which  are  lent  to  that  exquisite  southern 
clime  alone,  a  sad-eyed  woman  might  often  be 
seen  pacing  along  the  shore  of  that  lovely,  tide- 
less  sea ;  oft  at  the  hour  when  the  sun  stoops 
down  to  imprint  one  kiss  upon  the  wave  before 
its  last  good-night,  she  might  be  observed  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  grave,  middle-aged  man. 
At  other  times, an  English  nurse  and  a  lovely  child 
of  some  five  or  six  summers  were  her  only  com- 
panions. Those  pensive  eyes  were  seldom  raised 
at  all,  and  the  subdued  garb  and  absence  of  orna- 
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ment  denoted  a    mind  from  which  all  trace   of 
vanity  had  fled. 

Helen — the  little  Helen  of  past  times  —had  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  glancing  into  the  shop 
windows  now,  and  in  thinking  how  completely 
all  pretty  toys  and  bedizenments  were  things  of 
the  past  for  her.  She  was  repenting  hard, 
and  welcomed  such  mortifications  of  soul.  Had 
she  not  on  her  knees  besought  her  husband  to 
punish  her  ?  and  afterwards  craved  from  him  the 
exercise  of  a  harsh  and  stern  discipline  towards 
herself,  to  the  end  that,  in  bearing  its  pang  she 
might  atone  a  little,  and  purge  her  soul  of  some  of 
its  sin.  This  was  but  a  fancy,  she  knew ;  yet  it 
satisfied  her  to  imagine  that  she  had  a  certain 
crown  of  suffering.  Anything  was  bearable  rather 
than  his  kindness  and  gentleness.  Who  can  say 
where  she  had  learnt  that  thought.  It  was  more 
like  those  she  used  to  acquire  through  her  former 
friends.  Her  husband,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was 
not  capable  of  understanding  the  fine  chords 
of  remorse  that  vibrated  through  his  wife's 
nature.  She  had  been  well  instructed,  by  one 
who  was  gone,  to  detect  the  workings  of  such 
things,  but  Mr.  Tresham  never  half  appreciated 
them,  and  now,  from  getting  such  a  great  blow, 
was  confused  and  impatient.  Henceforth  it  must 
be  told  that  he  never  was  happy  again.     He  used 
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to  believe  that  he  could  be — and  tried  for  a  short 
while  to  hope.  But  then  he  had  grown  suspicious 
of  himseF  and  vacillating.  All  the  past  was  his 
fault,  and  he  was  not  sure  now  that  he  had  ever 
been  an  honest  man.  But  sometimes  in  wild 
moments,  he  had  a  gleam  of  consolation,  think- 
ing, i  At  least  I  am  utterly  unlike  her.'  He  saw 
little  of  her.  It  used  to  wear  him  out  when  he 
thought  about  her.  She,  it  must  be  said,  let 
the  soft  and  emotional  side  of  her  nature 
be  seen  in  the  wealth  of  affection  she  dis- 
played for  the  child,  and  when  she  used  to 
carry  Constance  into  their  sitting-room  with 
those  ineffable  demonstrations  of  love,  he  dared 
not  even  notice  his  child  at  all.  Her  tenderness 
was  terrible  to  his  distorted  eyes,  and  yet  he 
could  not  deny  that  it  seemed  genuine.  It  might 
be  that  she  continued  to  deceive  incessantly. 
But  as  time  went  on  Helen  grew  resigned  to  their 
sorrow,  so  much  so  as  to  forget,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, that  there  had  been  so  heavy  an  affliction 
just  after  they  left  Norton.  Indeed  she  wearied 
before  long  of  her  penance,  pining  to  be  amused, 
and  fretted  as  of  old  for  change  and  sympathy. 
She  was  a  woman  of  subtle  imagination,  and  used 
to  forget  things,  fancying  herself  somebody  else — 
a  young  wife,  for  instance,  who  had  had  ill  health. 
She  seemed    to  believe  at  other  times  that  there 
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had  been  a  little  domestic  unhappiness — say  about 
money  matters.  Was  it  not  best  to  banish  the 
gloomy  temper  and  be  cheerful  again  ? 

Once  she  said,  plaintively,  "  Charles,  will  you 
never  be  fond  of  me  any  more  ?  Won't  you, 
Charles  ?" 

He  stood  amazed  before  this  matchless  callous- 
ness and  daring,  as  he  designated  it.  He  had 
no  answer  whatever  to  give  her,  and  he  could  not 
tell  whether  she  was  abashed  by  that  silent  re- 
proof or  not,  for  he  was  quite  unable  to  look  her 
in  the  face. 

But  in  those  days  she  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
very  long  in  any  one  place.  One  day  in  their 
walk  Helen  stopped  suddenly,  and  he  felt  her 
tremble.  He,  with  poor  suspiciousness,  sought 
angrily  for  the  cause  of  this  fresh  piece  of 
acting,  but  then  perceived  a  mar,  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  sauntering  along,  and  now  and  then 
shying  a  walking  stick  into  the  sea  for  his  dog 
to  fetch.  It  was  the  great  Irish  retriever  that 
Helen  had  first  remarked,  saying  to  herself — 
if  this  dog's  master  had  been  a  foreigner  he  would 
have  tied  a  string  round  its  neck  and  let  it 
run  to  the  end  to  wet  its  feet  only.  By  the 
gloomy  contour  of  the  back  of  the  man's  head 
and  ear,  one  saw  that  it  was  an  Englishman,  and 
when  he  turned  round  to  whistle  to  the  dog  it  was 
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Reginald  Hardicanute.  In  reality  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Norton  story  and  its  further  progress. 
What  could  he  know  ?  And  yet  when  they  talked 
every  word  of  his  and  every  awkward  look  was  a 
stab  to  Mr.  Tresham.  In  twenty-four  hours  they 
had  left  Nice.  Reginald  Hardicanute  had  let  out 
that  he  was  bound  for  Rome.  They  went  straight 
westwards,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Pau.  Helen 
had  always  loved  that  place,  and  she  seemed  more 
grave  and  resigned  here.  Every  morning  Mr. 
Tresham  used  to  say  indifferently, 

u  There  seems  to  be  nobodv  among  the  visitors 
that  one  knew  at  home." 

But  a  day  came  that  he  returned  absent  and 
nervous.  He  had  fallen  in  with  the  son  of  an 
old  college  friend — a  young  fellow  that  he  used 
to  meet  often  at  Far  well  long  ago  he  told  her. 

The  one  of  whom  he  spoke  was  a  university  man 
—John  Hardcastle,  of  John's— his  admirers  called 
him;  and  he  is  best  known  to  fame  as  the 
author  of  "Stilt  Strolls  in  Styria,"  and  of  another 
work,  "Through  Norway  for  Ninepence."  At 
the  time  we  speak  of  he  had  just  spent  a  month 
on  the  Continent,  with  no  other  luggage  than  a 
tooth  brush,  a  flannel  shirt,  a  Church-Service, 
and  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  ;  and  he  now  related 
proudly  to  anyone  who  would  hark  ento  him,  that 
the  trip  had  cost  as  yet  only  twelve  francs,  ninety- 
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three  centimes.  When  Mr.  Tresham  encoun- 
tered  him  crossing  the  Place  Royale,  he  had  been 
but  an  hour  in  Pau,  and,  fresh  from  his  hot  bath, 
had  seen  no  one.  But  taking  his  way  next  along 
the  pleasant  Gave  to  rest  his  muscular  limbs  on 
some  of  the  seats  wherewith  the  Pare  there  is 
furnished,  John  Hardcastle  did  meet  an  English- 
man. The  befitting  national  scowl  darkened  the 
faces  of  each  of  these  young  Britons,  as  they 
mutually  perceived  the  approach  of  a  compatriot ; 
but  the  next  moment  John  and  Reginald,  recog- 
nising each  other,  were  shaking  hands  with  effu- 
sion. It  was  Reginald  Wylcote,  a  Johnian,  too. 
And  he  had  all  the  news  of  Pau  at  his  fingers 

ends "  And  I  was  forgetting,"  said 

he  ;  "  by  far  the  nicest  people  of  all  the  lot  we've 
met  here — the  Treshams — a  parson  and  his  wife. 
Such  a  pretty,  interesting  little  thing.  And  their 
daughter,  just  like  the  girl  drinking  milk  in  that 
picture  of  Millais' — in  an  orchard — you  know — 
with  apple  blossoms." 

John  Hardcastle  gave  a  long-drawn  whistle. 

"  Your  sisters  know  Mrs.  Tresham,  Reggy  ?" 
he  asked,  pricking  up  his  eyebrows. 

"  Why,  rather!     They  swear  by  her — " 

That  was  enough.  The  story  was  quickly  told, 
somewhat  as  it  would  have  been  detailed  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Farwell.     Who  indeed  could  do 
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otherwise  than  John  Hardcastle  did  ?  True,  scan- 
dal is  abhorrent  to  every  honest  Johnian's  breast 
— but  those  sisters — those  four  young  Wylcote 
lambkins,  lying  down  so  soon — for  the  millenium 
was  not  then  nearly  come— with  a  roaring  little 
lioness  like  Helen  !  It  was  not  to  be  glossed 
over.  What  would  Reggy  Wylcote  say  to  him 
later  if  he  let  it  be  ?  Yet  it  was  very  hard  to 
lend  one's  self  to  making  of  mischief. 

Charles  Tresham  and  this  unwilling  tale-bearer 
met  next  day,  and  gave  each  other  a  miserable 
nod.  The  same  evening  the  Treshams  had  left 
Pau ;  but  John  had  wrought  too  much  harm  he 
thought,  to  remain  there  either ;  so  he  was  off 
among  his  old  friends,  the  shepherds  on  the 
Landes,  before  many  hours  were  gone,  and  did  a 
hard  penance  on  stilts,  for  no  one  knew  how 
Jong,  following  herds  of  starved  sheep  and  sour 
headed  buffalos  through  endless  dust  storms,  in 
hopes  thereby  to  work  off  his  gossiping  wrong 
doing. 

And  now  the  account  of  all  these  things  is  as 
good  as  finished.  When  Helen,  about  whom 
most  of  the  poetry  centered,  is  obliged  to  live  in 
a  dull  way,  amusing  herself  painfully,  and  with 
the  greatest  circumspection,  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther great  succession  of  events.  Nothing  was  ever 
so  prudent  as  the  teuour  of  her  life  from  this  out, 
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and  her  daily  walk  was  the  best  answer  to  some 
rumours  which  came  across  to  Hyeres,  Cannes, 
and  Mentone,  from  the  slanderous  in  England. 
So  good  an  answer  that,  as  time  went  on,  and  kind 
time  fanned  Helen's  reputation,  these  stories  blew 
clean  away  or  became  fossil  and  extinct.  An 
attache  at  Paris  publicly  said  it  was  a  shame ; 
and  two  other  attaches  said  so  also.  An  English 
lady  of  title  even  wrote  a  short  poem —  whereof 
Helen's  sad  story  was  the  motive — in  a  Maga- 
zine, and  a  pre-raphaelite  picture  illustrated 
the  verses.  Then  Mrs.  Tresham's  daughter  was 
growing  up,  and  would  be  an  immense  heiress 
by  and  by — an  heiress,  because  Constance  was  the 
only  child  she  was  to  have.  The  sorrow  of  that 
weighed  ever  on  Helen's  spirit.  They  had  been 
at  Rome  the  year  that  her  dearest  friend,  Lady 
Symperford,  went  over  to  the  old  faith  ;  and  by 
that  gushing  convert's  advice  Helen  had  pre- 
sented a  little  gage  of  a  graceful  faith,  a  silver 
perambulator,  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  I 
do  not  indeed  remember  where.  An  heir  to  an 
earldom  had  been  sent  into  the  world  in  answer 
to  Lady  Symperford's  offering  a  cradle  of  similar 
metal  in  the  parallel  emergency.  It  was  at  least 
a  graceful  thought,  and  poor,  superstitious 
little  Helen  believed  that,  in  spite  of  the  first 
determination,  there  might  yet  be  a  boy  to  succeed 
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to  the  property.  But  the  fiat  never  was  reversed. 
The  house  at  Norton  was  always  kept  up  as  though 
they  were  expected  back.  The  place  looked  more 
beautiful  every  year,  Helen  heard,  and  some  trees 
and  shrubs  which  she  had  planted  were  growing 
up  now.  But  Mr.  Tresham  never  in  his  life  went 
within  sight  of  his  home  again ;  and  she  was 
never  told  why.  Fresh  interests  arose  for  her, 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  as  time  pro- 
gressed. Later  on  old  scars  were  indeed  re- 
opened once  or  twice  ;  but  the  early  life  at  Nor- 
ton had,  she  thought,  been  a  little  sad  in  many 
ways,  and  perhaps  it  was  best  that  it  should 
never  be  resumed.  Most  fortunately  Helen  pre- 
served her  health  during  all  those  trials.  Some 
one  whom  she  had  trusted  in  foolish,  and  inex- 
perienced days,  had  prophesied  to  her  that  as  she 
grew  older  she  would  grow  more  beautiful.  And 
strange  to  say,  though  the  prophet  was  lost  from 
sight,  and  his  name  even  forgotten,  his  prophecy 
came  true.  Getting  to  look  more  matronly  had 
just  this  effect,  and  she  was  happy  in  perceiving 
that  she  got  prettier  each  year  for  many  years. 

Who  is  without  trials,  however  ?  We  fancy  we 
cm  plant  a  hedge  about  us  and  keep  within  it 
ourselves,  and  keep  out  pain  and  loss.  But  Death 
quarters  overhead  like  a  hawk,  and  making  his 
swoop,  carries  off  whomsoever  he  pleases.     Her 
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husband  had  never  been  quite  strong  since  the 
first  few  years  of  his  marriage.  He  got  a  cough 
each  winter,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  no  force 
wherewith  to  shake  it  off ;  and  when  the  doctors 
told  him  to  try  his  native  air,  he  would  not  listen 
to  their  advice.  At  Mentone  he  died  of  a  lin- 
gering decline,  and  at  Norton  Constantine  his 
body  is  laid.  A  new  slab,  freshly  cemented,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  aisle  of  the  little  church  there; 
underneath,  it  notifies,  are  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  man  who  was  parish  priest  in  that  place  for 
thirty  years. 

He  desired,  by  a  memorandum,  that  his  daugh- 
ter should  not  be  left  in  her  mother's  charge,  but 
should  live  with  Miss  Julia  Tresham,  her  aunt. 
She  was  a  wrard  in  Chancery,  and  the  Chancellor, 
after  enquiries,  leaning  to  the  father's  view,  there 
was  no  disputing  that  high  functionary's 
whims.  But  the  parting  between  mother  and 
child  was  most  heartrending  to  behold.  Helen 
pressed  a  tiny  rosary  into  the  hand  of  her  daugh- 
ter as  she  committed  her  to  the  keeping  of  those 
messengers  who  had  come  to  Ostend  to  fetch 
the  child.  Then  she  hurried  away  to  seek  relief 
from  her  feelings  in  floods  of  scalding  tears. 

That  was  the  most  weary  sorrow  that  she  had 
ever  known,  for  she  had  always  been  very  fond 
of  children.     And  now  the  need  of  some  direction 
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and  consolation  in  her  lonely  hours  suggested 
itself  frequently  to  her.  True,  she  had  many 
dear  friends  abroad — chiefly  in  the  Belgian  towns, 
where  she  and  Charles  had  once  spent  a  couple  of 
winters.  As  to  worldly  comforts,  herjoiature, 
as  stated  at  page  230,  Yol.  L,  was  a  noble  one. 
But  about  this  time  Helen  began  to  be  sorry 
for  what  she  had  done  ;  and  growing  nervous  and 
fanciful,  regretted  that  she  had  caused  her  kind 
husband  so  much  uneasiness.  She  began  to  be 
angry  with  society,  and  took  toreadingphilosophi- 
cal  and  cynical  books,  laughing  to  herself  at  the 
littleness  of  human  nature.  The  heaviness  of 
the  law  weighed  upon  her;  she  was  not  an  un- 
believer, for  she  believed  that  the  ordinances  of 
society  had  to  be  rigidly  kept. 

She  also  believed  and  trembled. 

Yet  she  used  to  long  and  fret  for  power  to  do 
what  she  liked,  without  having  to  suffer  penalties. 
Often  in  the  grey  of  the  evening  the  sorely  tried 
one  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  she 
might  fly  away  to  some  happy  land,  where  people 
can  sin  a  little,  and  yet,  all  the  time,  be  visited 
by  everyone  and  receive  letters  from  people  who 
know  everybody.  May  it  not  indeed  be  said 
that  the  breakers  of  doubt  and  misdirection  now 
threatened  the  shipwreck  of  that  timid  soul. 

But  Helen  had  ever  been  favoured,  and  now  in 

vol.  m.  N 
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her  dark  hour  it  was  ordained  that  she  should 
find  a  safe  haven  where  in  to  shelter  herself  from 
all  tempests  and  all  troubles.  In  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  the  wounded  mother  and  wife  did  at  last 
taste  of  that  peace  which  she  had  craved  for  so 
many  years.  Long  since  it  had  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  her  heart  to  take  this  step  ;  and  now  at 
last  she  beheld  light  quite  close  to  her — that  light 
which  she  once  had  loved,  and  lost  awhile. 

In  a  certain  chapel  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  town 
of  Bruxelles,  having  been  now  a  widow  for 
about  a  year,  Helen  was  received  into  the  fold 
of  the  Church.  It  was  Lady  Symp  erford's  beauti- 
ful letters  to  the  little  postulant  which  first  pre- 
pared her  heart  for  conversion  ;  and  chiefly  by 
the  power  of  that  friend's  sweet  counsel  was 
she  had  been  inclined  to  the  final  step. 

Her  first  confessor  was  a  Jesuit  of  great  emin- 
ence, an  old  and  tried  friend  of  Lady  Symper- 
ford's — a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman at  heart  that  Lady  said,  in  recommending 
him  to  Helen.  As  it  turned  out,  he  was  just  the 
person  to  understand  this  delicate  case ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  recommended  that,  for  a 
while  at  least,  she  should  take  certain  vows.  The 
*  while'  stretched  itself  into  years,  and  Helen  at 
last  entered  into  religion  in  a  branch  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  that  same  town  where 
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she  had  first  happily  renounced  her  old  faith  and 
her  old  doubts  with  it. 

Her  friends  had  made  a  little  interest  with  the 
heads,  to  the  end  that  she  might  feel  the  restraint 
in  as  slight  a  degree  as  possible.  Madame  Tresam, 
as  she  was  called  outside  the  convent,  was 
rich,  too,  and  known  to  be  a  person  of  considera- 
tion. Fortunately  for  Helen,  the  Superior  of 
that  house  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  a  person 
of  agreeable  manners.  She  made  the  rules  as 
light  as  she  could,  treating  Helen,  indeed,  in 
many  respects  as  her  own  sister.  And  as  we  get 
used  to  all  restraint  and  monotony  in  time — 
being  apt  even  to  regret  them,  should  we  change. 
— Helen  did  not  long  or  seriously  miss  the  busy 
outer  world,  growing  latterly  stouter,  and  finding, 
next  after  her  religious  exercises,  a  not  despicable 
salve  for  a  weary  heart,  in  devotion  to  gastronomic 
duties.  For  digestion,  its  doubts  and  anticipa- 
tions, wiles  away  many  an  unoccupied  hour  which 
would  otherwise  hang  heavily,  often  breaking  the 
tedium  of  a  long  day;  and  not  altogether  uuprofit- 
ably.  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  only  the  young 
who— almost  unconscious  of  these  processes,  and 
ignoring  in  them  any  matter  for  earnest  reflec- 
tion— find  useless  days  and  evenings  so  hard  to 
dispose  of.  The  mother  Superior,  it  has  been 
said,  was  much  of  Helen's  way  of  thinking;  in- 

N  2 
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deed  was  herself  no  mean  authority  on  questions 
of  the  table.  Between  them  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have,  unobtrusively  done  much  for  culinary 
progress.  Notably  our  Helen  has  composed  a 
sauce  bearing  her  name  of  the  convent — sceur 
Madeleine — -which  has  already  made  a  reputation , 
though  the  real  author  is  not  generally  known. 
Indeed,  so  extended  has   been  its  fame  that  M. 

,   cook    to    the    Emperor,   in   his   recent 

"  monographe  sur  le  poisson"  devotes  a  lengthy 
note  to  this  sauce,  wherein  he  firstly  combats  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  new,  and  then  dilates  upon  its 
merits,  which  are,  he  says,  of  the  first  order, 
showing  a  delicacy  and  an  originality  of  thought 
too  rare  in  these  days  of  artistic  reproduction. 

'  Sauce   Madeline,'  as  all  gourmets  are  aware, 
is  served  with  white  meats  only. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Alas  !  for  the  family  at  Sawtry — to  have  had  a 
house  full  of  heroes.  What  more  sad  fate  can 
be  thought  of  than  being  charged,  first  with  the 
nurture  of  them,  and  then  with  the  supervision  of 
their  jerky  lives  ?  They  could  not  live  quietly,  as 
other  people  did.  See  how  different  their  careers 
had  been  to  what  the  father  had  sketched  out. 
He  had  intended,  for  the  eldest  a  long  series  of 
triumphs — social,  and  of  that  kind ;  then, when  the 
young  man  had  observed  the  world  for  a  while 
in  the  Queen's  service,  he  was  to  have  come  home 
and  stood  for  some  part  of  the  county,  asserting 
those  principles  which  made  the  Squire  so  singular 
in  his  own  circle,  and  discomfiting  all  the  Squire's 
old  fossil  enemies  and  rivals.  But  instead,  he 
had  caught  some  contagion  of  swift  ruin,  and  had 
been  burnt  up  like  straw,  in  a  day,  it  seemed. 
The  second  son  had  changed  his  name  and  re- 
ligion, and  had  emigrated  somewhere  out  of 
sight — if  he  were  alive  at  all. 

They  had  mourned  for  George;  but     one  can- 
not be  always  mourning,  and  by  and  bye  he  was 
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forgotten  a  little.  His  mother  cried  for  him 
often,  but  not  ever  and  always  now ;  and  she 
found  it  harder  to  weep  as  she  grew  older.  He 
need  not  have  gone.  Why  did  he  go  ?  They 
had  heard  of  him  at  odd  times.  A  courier  of 
Lord  Knaresborough's  had  seen  him  in  Milan ; 
and  there  were  two  old  (Spanish  ladies  in  re- 
ligion, who  went  to  see  Willie  Felton,  and  talked 
about  George  Newmarch.  When  he  asked  them 
questions  however,  they  imagined  he  wished  to 
convert  them,  and  so  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is 
hard  to  find  this  kind  of  people  when  they  wish 
to  be  hidden,  in  London. 

Sawtry  was  indeed  deserted  now.  The  game 
was  not  preserved,  and  Traylen,  who  had  got  a 
place  with  young  Mr.  Eveley,  the  new  squire  of 
Monksylver,  who  had  settled  down  there  after  his 
return  from  the  Crimea,  sauntering  round  Clerken- 
wood  one  day  that  George  Musgrave  drew  through 
it — after  a  meet  at  (hartloe — counted  fls-e  foxes 
in  front  of  the  hounds  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  no  dogs  in  the  kennels,  nor  any  horses  in 
the  stables,  save  an  ancient  pair  kept  to  draw 
Lady  Adelaide  in  her  chariot.  She  seldom 
stirred  outside  the  house.  Once  the  poor  lady 
made  a  long  journey,  on  a  Saturday,  all  across 
the  corner  of  the  neighbouring  county — thirty 
miles — to  Andleby,  where  there  was  one  room 
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prepared  for  her.  She  had  a  fancy  to  take  the 
sacrament  in  the  village  church  there  before  she 
died,  in  that  church  which  was  full  of  happy 
memories.  No  doubt  she  wished  to  recall  the 
gentle  and  tranquil  days  of  youth — the  three 
sisters  peacefully  growing  up  together,  and  Bar- 
bara, first  Countess  of  Newbury,  their  mother, 
ruling  in  state,  and  Edmund,  a  lad,  coming  from 
College  thrice  a  year. 

Mr.  Bowles  had  the  house  all  to  himself  now, 
for  his  sister — who  had  carried  our  intended 
heroine  in  her  arms — was  dead  and  buried.  Per- 
haps among  the  great  presses  in  that  huge  and 
deserted  palace  Lady  Adelaide  might  still  have 
found  some  of  little  Helen  Mallorie's  dusty  toys, 
undisturbed  from  the  days  when  the  lonely  child 
used  to  play  through  those  echoing  rooms. 

People  said  that  Mr.  Newmarch  had  turned 
a  most  stubborn  miser  of  late  years.  Trees,  if 
they  made  no  show  in  the  park,  were  cut  down 
and  sold.  Though  money  was  dear  to  him,  he 
loved  his  pride  also.  No  thoughtful  servants 
would  stay  long  at  Sawtry,  where  the  key  of  the 
cellar  was  always  under  the  old  squire's  pillow 
while  he  slept.  A  strange  notion  haunted  him 
that  people  gathered  at  night  to  hold  wasteful 
feasts  below  stairs,  when  he  was  out  of  hearing  ; 
and  he  used  to  descend  in  the  cold  to  sit  watch- 
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ing  all  alone  in  the  empty  servants'  hall  for  hours. 
When  a  gate  or  a  lock  needed  mending,  the  old 
man  insisted  in  trying  to  do  it  himself,  and  his 
carpentering  was  about  his  only  pleasure.  Henry 
Stacey  came  to  the  house  at  times,  and  the  Squire 
said  he  liked  to  have  Mrs.  Stephen  present,  to 
hear  her  talking  seriously  to  that  ancient  diner- 
out.  But  for  most  months  in  the  year  the  visitors' 
rooms  were  all  shut  up,  and  the  Squire  saw  only 
his  wife  and  his  valet. 

One  stormy  January  night  he  frightened  them 
by  calling  loudly  for  his  son  Bertram.  He  could 
not  sleep  at  all,  and  his  mind  seemed  strangely 
busy.  Dr.  Severn  came  and  gave  him  some- 
thing to  bring  a  few  hours'  rest,  but  in  the  after- 
noon he  would  go  out  by  himself.  The  rain  fell  no 
more,  and  the  loaded  evergreens  only  dripped  on  to 
the  ground.  He  was  too  feverish,  he  said,  to 
stay  by  his  old  library  table  from  morning  till 
evening.  All  about  the  walks  and  shrubberies 
there  hung  a  soft  mist ;  now  there  rose  up  from 
among  the  roots  the  smell  of  damp  earth.  The 
poor  man  shuffled  across  the  wet  and  glistening 
turf  plats  ;  he  went  along  the  wall  of  the  stable 
yard,  and  by  the  churchyard  gate  came  to  the 
orchard  wall,  and  stood  looking  at  a  forgotten 
place  where  in  past  years  the  children,  since 
grown  up,  used  to  keep   their   pets   and  birds. 
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Undisturbed  in  this  corner,  and  quite  empty, 
some  mouldering  rabbit  hutches  rested  on  each 
other ;  their  rusty  wires  bent  down,  and  the 
hinges  loose.  On  the  front  of  each,  the 
child's  name  who  owned  it  had  been  painted  in 
white  letters,  and  these  were  they— Berty. 
George.  Stephen.  Helen — just  as  they  had 
arranged  among  themselves  when  they  used  to 
come  here — each  proud  of  having  their  pets — to 
be  happy  in  past  times.  "Was  there  ever  a 
queerer  sight  than  these  forgotten  playthings? 
To  read  the  smudged  and  mildewed  names  was 
like  hearing  the  little  children  talk — nigh  twenty 
years  from  then.  "  If  they  would  only  come  back," 
he  muttered  hungrily,  "  and  begin  to  play  about 
here  for  a  while.  Won't  he  never  come  back?" 
Brian  New  march  kept  mumbling.  "  And  my 
surly  boy  George !  Well,  he'll  come  to  worse. 
Here's  my  little  man  of  all.  If  the  others  had 
stayed,  maybe  they'd  all  ha'  turned  queer  like 
him.  That  girl !" — What  was  she  doing  among 
them? 

And  he  grew  angry  thinking  about  her,  saying- 
how  all  that  kind  did  mischief.  To  this  end  was 
come  the  having  of  dear  children.  lie  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Sawtry,  and  of  five  thousand 
acres  round,  and  it  was  at  this  hour  they  ordered 
him  his  soup  and  his  glass  of  wine.     That  was 

n  5 
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the  greatest  event  in  all  the  day,  after  every- 
thing was  said.  Wine  gave  him  fine  bold  thoughts, 
he  used  to  say. 

'Mr.  Henry  Stacey  had  ridden  over  to  lunch,' 
the  footman  told  him.  The  squire  hobbled  into  the 
dining  room,  and  found  his  friend  sitting  over  the 
fire.  Lady  Adelaide's  place  was  empty,  as  on 
most  days,  and  the  two  old  men  gathered  close  to 
the  grate.  "  Can  you  ride  still,  Henry.  They  told 
me  you  came  on  a  horse,"  the  squire  grumbled. 

"  Yes — yes.  Why  not  ?"  said  the  visitor, 
testily.  Brian  Newmarch  laughed  a  little,  and 
then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"  They  tell  me  I'm  getting  weak — in  my  head, 
Henry.  But  I  see  'em  all,  what  they're  doing. 
Only  you  know,  I  don't  care  over  much.  Are  you 
listenin'  to  me  ?  You've  only  taken  one  glass  of 
wine." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  squire  sank 
back  in  his  chair.  "  I  had  a  fine  son  once,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  wish  to  God  I  were  dead,  and  that 
he  was  sitting  here  iu  my  place.  Ah  !  yes.  You 
think  my  mind's  wandering,  don't  you  ?  That's 
good  claret,  ain't  it  now  ?  I've  got  a  lot  of  it,  I 
got  from  a  man  in  Liverpool.  It's  a  fine  warm 
house  o'  mine  here,  when  I  think  it  over,  Sawtry 
Park — would'nt  you  like  to  own  Sawtry  Park  and 
have  three  smart  sons,  Henry  ?" 
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"  What  old  grievance  have  you  been  going 
over  to-day,"  says  Mr.  Stacey.  "  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  showing  the  white  feather  like  this, 
Brian." 

"Well — well,  I  daresay.  Look,  Henry,  I  came 
across  a  toy  o'  that  wife  of  Charles  Tresharn's  ;  a 
rabbit  hutch  or  box  or  something — her  name  on 
it.     She  was  as  pooty  as  any  of  them." 

"Aye,"  said  the  other,  "  she  was  Newbury's 
relation,  wasn't  she  ?"  He  coughed,  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  having  asked  what  he  knew  quite 
well. 

Said  the  squire,  "  You  eat  nothing.  You're 
getting  as  old  as  me.  I  believe  the  sight  o'  me 
frightens  you ;  makin'  you  think  what  you'll  be 
in  a  year  or  two." 

fi  This  is  good  claret.  You  were  talking  about 
that  girl.  I  remember  her  Brian;  a  very  shy 
child." 

"  Aye  !  that  may  be.  I  don't  know  where  she's 
gone — '  to  make  her  sowl,'  as  Patsy  Carroll,  my 
boatman,  says.  I  don't  believe  they've  got  any 
souls  much.  They  won't  be  judged  in  the  next 
world  at  all,  Henry.  There'll  be  enough  to  do, 
adding  and  totting  up  the  mis-doings  o'  the  men. 
And  I'd  like  to  know  who'd  bring  up  them  little 
chives  of  souls  to  be  judged  in  state.  They'll  tie 
them  up  in  bunches  with  ribbons  and  hang  'em 
on  the  trees  round  the  palings  of  Heaven." 
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Henry  Stacey  stared  into  the  fire.  He  was 
old  and  patient  and  well  used  to  this,  his  friend 
of  long  years.  Then  he  took  another  glass  of 
claret,  and  said, — 

u  Why, look  at  my  lady,  and  at  Stephen's  wife, 
they  are  angels — " 

"  Aye  !"  said  the  squire.  "  That's  true.  Give 
'em  a  little  tea — and  they  ask  for  nothing,  and 
work  their  bones  bare,  and  die  for  us.  But  who 
was  1  thinking  of?  That  little  Mallorie.  And 
Lord  !  she  seemed  good." — They  were  soon  tired 
of  arguing  though,  and  the  squire  said — 

"  Come  near  the  fire,  Henry.  I  shall  have 
Mrs.  Helen — I  mean  Mrs.  Stephen — down  here, 
and  then  you  two  can  contradict  each  other  all 
day  long — like  you  do." 

"  Aye !  perhaps  she  won't  come,  though,"  said 
Henry  Stacey,  in  return.  u  You  told  me  you 
couldn't  sleep — after  she  talked  to  you." 

Nevertheless  Lucy  and  Stephen  came  that  time, 
leaving  their  schools  and  missions,  and  the  soul 
market — wherein  they  dealt  so  keenly — bringing 
also  their  four  children. 

Their  eldest  had  black  eyes  such  his  uncle 
Berty  used  to  have,  and  similar  curly  locks. 
Indeed  it  gave  Lucy  less  pleasure  now,  to  see 
that  miniature  which  Lady  Adelaide  had  of 
the  outcast  in  early  youth.  Sometimes  the  squire 
would  fix  his  eyes  on   his  grandchild's  face  with 
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an  angry  frown,  asking  where  that  voice  came 
from,  after  all  those  years — for  you  would  have 
imagined  that  it  was  Bertram  who  spoke.  Mr. 
Newmarch  never  turned  Lucy  away  when  she 
came  and  knelt  by  his  chair,  to  talk  to  him. 
"Why  I'll  be  any  doctrine  they  like,"  he  used  to 
say.  And  he  would  read  some  page  of  an  opposing 
book  at  other  times,  then  send  for  Lucy  and 
very  gravely  repeat  to  her  what  he  had  read,  ask- 
ing her  to  answer  it.  (i  Now  pour  me  out  some 
more  tea,  with  plenty  of  cream,  and  convert  me," 
he'd  say.  "  I  know  you're  too  poor  to  afford 
cream  at  your  own  house — but  you'll  have  all 
the  money  here,  when  I'm  dead,  and  I  like  to 
hear  you  talk,  Mrs.  Stephen." 

But  Lucy  began  not  to  fear  that,  for  some  wise 
reasons  this  strange  husk  about  the  squire's 
heart  was  not  to  be  pierced  as  yet  by  anything 
she  had  power  to  say.  And  not  caring  in 
any  way  to  be  the  object  of  her  father-in-law's 
cynical  approval,  she  agreed  with  Stephen  that 
they  were  better  at  home  in  London.  Hence, 
before  long,  the  children  returned  from  graz- 
ing at  beautiful  Sawtry  to  their  monotonous 
walks  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Stephen  had 
some  government  appointment,  in  a  department 
where  there  were  policemen  at  the  gate,  and  old 
cannons  stuck  about  in  the  ground  for  chain  posts. 
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It  brought  him  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
food  and  lodging,  and  for  a  couple  of  servants. 
But  nurses  had  to  be  got  and  doctors  to  be  paid, 
and  things  were  always  growing  too  small  for  the 
many  youthful  limbs  now  expanding  in  the  house- 
hold. Then  they  had  to  keep  up  their  Training 
School  for  nurses,  to  attend  upon  the  obstinate, 
and  persons  otherwise  afflicted  with  mental  dis- 
orders ;  and  the  temptation  ever  beset  them  to 
add  to  it.  Nor  could  they  give  up  certain  mission 
work  to  which  Lucy  lent  her  spare  time — after 
her  own  babes  were  washed  and  taught  and  set 
to  play,  and  the  short  socks  darned. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Lucy,  the  former  great 
beauty,  from  having  no  carriage  and  walking  so 
much,  lost  the  fine  air  of  lying  back  on  cushions— 
with  a  parasol  turned  here  and  there — and  instead 
grew  pallid  and  worn.  But  she  got  a  very  merry 
smile  as  compensation,  and  wonderful  good  health. 
In  fact,  she  often  sat  down  proposing  to  be  a 
little  miserable,  but  always  failed  utterly.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  prospect  of  having  Sawtry  some 
day,  and  all  the  Squire's  money,  which  made  her 
heart  light.  It  was  certain  enough  that  Stephen 
would  be  his  father's  heir  ;  and  yet  to  know  a 
man  who  wore  such  boots  (and  even  the  just 
mentioned  policemen  sneered  at  his  toes  when 
he  passed    into   his  office  of  mornings),   having 
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also  to  call  on  a  lady  who  was  habitually  almost 
in  rags — was  a  hard  trial  to  many  people's  faith ; 
that  is,  to  people  who  meant  by  and  bye  to  be 
invited  to  Sawtry,  and  who  went  for,  what  some 
term,  the  off  chance,  in  being  civil  to  this  shabby- 
looking,  ranting  couple.  Indeed  Mrs.  Barton 
Stacey,  of  Bulling  worth — who,  though  at  feud 
with  the  Squire  and  Lady  Adelaide,  had  always 
been  sweetly  fond  of  the  three  sons — was  quite 
upset  by  a  meeting  with  her  old  favourite  Stephen 
one  day,  as  Lucy  and  he  were  going  over  a  cross- 
ing. It  was  that  one  at  the  top  of  Bond  Street, 
in  Oxford  Street.  One  knows  there  may  be  car- 
riages thereabouts — coming  from  shopping  at 
Marshall  and  Snellgrove's,  or  Baker  Street ;  in- 
deed people  live  up  that  way — Connaught  Place, 
for  instance — but  not  many ;  anyhow,  there  was 
a  block  of  carriages,  and  Mrs.  Stacey,  shuddering 
to  think  whose  carriage  might  be  next  behind  her, 
found  herself  within  a  few  inches  of  the  young 
couple.  "  Oh  !  Lucy,  what  a  time  since  one  has 
seen  you,"  she  warbled,  shuddering  again,  on 
observing,  more  in  detail,  how  her  acquaintance 
was  dressed.  "  Stephen  Newmarch,  I  must  give 
you  a  scolding  for  never  bringing  your  wife  to  see 
me" — (Lucy,  just  conceive  for  a  moment,  had  on 
a  seedy  black  shawl — one  of  those  things  you  can 
see  through — of  some  atrocious  cheap  stuff).  <Tvo 
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been  on  my  way  to  call  on  you  young  people  fifty 
times,  but  my  boys  make  such  a  slave  of  me  in 
the  season — sending  me  about  asking  for  this 
thing  and  that  for  them — wait  till  yours  grow  up 
— there  !  mind  the  wheel.  Are  you  at  home  at 
five  on  Wednesdays  ?" — 

u  Don't  come  Wednesday,"  said  Tiff,  gravely, 
some  of  the  old  leaven  rising  in  his  heart,  "  it's 
my  wife's  washing  day,  and  you'd  find  our  front 
drawing  room  all  hung  across  with  my  socks— on 
clothes  lines,  Mrs.  Stacey." 

But  probably  Mrs.  Stacey  did  not  hear  him,  for 
she  had  just  observed  that  Lady  Drumcondra's 
barouche  was  actually  the  one  just  behind  hers. 
Quite  put  out,  she  waved  her  hand  prettily  to  Lucy, 
and  implored  her  own  coachman  to  drive  on. 
Lucy  did  not  look  at  Stephen  for  a  long  time,  for 
she  had  been  vexed  by  that  last  speech  of  his. 
And  yet,  as  we  see,  the  good  woman  had  not 
heard  it ;  and  was  shuddering  then  among  the 
cushions  of  her  carriage. — '  Oh!'  thought  she.  i  if 
that  Bertram  Newmarch  should  get  his  affairs 
straight  a^ain — and  be  the  heir  after  all !  And 
would  not  anyone  but  the  old  maniac  of  a  father 
have  put  that  boy's  affairs  into  the  hands  of  some 
sharp  attorney,  and  compromised  all  the  bills,  and 
hushed  it  all  up  ?  I  suppose  the  boy  is  certainly 
ruined,  and  this  dreadful,  squalid  couple  are  sure 
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to  be  the  heirs  ?  '  Then  she  gravely  considered 
how  enormous  the  Andleby  property  was,  and 
how  the  Ellises  had  no  child  alive.  But  that  she 
had  publicly  acknowledged  such  a  pair  as  Stephen 
and  Lucy,  and  that  they  might  yet  turn  out  the 
wrong  people — it  made  her  tremble.  But  there 
was  really  no  fear  of  this.  A  little  while  longer, 
and  that  poor  draggled  Prince  Prettyman  was  to 
be  no  more  seen.  His  Catherine  wheel  of  life 
gradually  stopped  turning,  flared  once  more,  and 
then  went  out  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

From  having  been  a  spoilt  pet  at  the  first,  Berty 
Newmareh  gradually  falls  to  be  a  pitiable  helot ; 
and  clearly,  unless  marvellous  good  fortune  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  it  must  needs  have  been  so. 
It  was  that  the  way  he  chose  is  the  trunk  road  to 
destruction — after  a  while  the  lanes  leading  out 
of  it  are  rarer  and  rarer,  the  hedges  bordering  it 
become  impenetrable,  and  in  darkness  and  error 
the  traveller  perishes. 

At  first  no  gayer  traveller  went  this  road  than 
he;  now  he  is, as  it  were,  a  poor  highwayman  there- 
on; and  indeed  themost  bankrupt  of  highwaymen. 
For,  if  Berty  tried  to  copy  the  tricks  that  had  been 
played  on  himself,  or  to  "  sharp" — as  the  most 
advanced  term  is — other  youngsters  coming  up,  he 
was  sure  to  leave  out  the  point  of  his  bit  of 
roguery,  and  to  pocket  nothing  whatever  for  his 
pains  and  plottings.  Still,  he  might  be  said  to 
be  living  on  his  wits,  and  to  '  know  his  way 
about'  by  this  time.  Then  he  had  always  a  plan 
whereby  to  avenge  ill  success — he  would  drink 
till  he  got  into  a  state  of  delightful  self-approval ; 
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in  fact,  his  schemes  generally  ended  thus.  People 
reirarked  how  often  Newmarch  had  had  D.  T. : 
and  this,,  getting  to  his  ears,  tickled  his  pride  not 
a  little  ;  so  that  he  had  at  last  won  distinction, 
were  it  but  from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  confirmed 
habit  of  drinking  prevented  his  accumulating 
money.  As  an  instance,  Bob  Sloman  had  often 
asked  him  to  do  a  job  or  two,  promising  him  a 
liberal  commission  on  any  business  he  brought  to 
Bob's  office.  Now  there  was  a  very  rich  youngster, 
quite  of  the  fabulous  kind,  going  about  at  that 
time — a  lad  of  twenty  or  so,  who  was  very  shortly 
to  come  into  some  vast  range  of  Welsh  slate 
quarries.  His  guardian,  a  well-known  nobleman 
of  peculiar  religious  views,  allowed  him  exactly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  tbe  lad  had  a 
perfectly  insatiable  taste  for  blind  hookey,  horse 
racing,  and  so  forth,  and  of  course  did  not  care  at 
what  rate  he  bought  his  money,  so  long  as  he 
got  plenty  of  it  to  chuck  away.  It  was  just  his 
name  that  Bob  Sloman  specially  wanted,  and  in 
this  business  Newmarch,  who  knew  all  the  young 
fellows,  was  just  the  right  man  to  make  it  sweet. 
He  and  Bob  had  a  chat,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  little  pigeon,  or  calf  aforesaid,  was  asked  by 
Berty  to  a  dinner,  where  the  pair  of  worthies 
settled   that    Berty   was   to  manage  the   future 
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racing  stud,  and  see  that  the  young  one  wasn't 
swindled.  As  a  beginning  he  got  the  pupil  a 
clever  horse  for  his  cab,  engaged  for  his  service  a 
brilliant  and  rising  chef,  and  a  valet  who  could 
clean  leathers,  had  a  morning  or  two  at  Nap- 
thali's,  getting  a  few  pins  and  studs,  and  so 
forth,  and  laid  off  the  worst  part  of  his  friend's 
Derby  book  for  him — it  had  regularly  beaten 
him  before,  he  declared,  and  yet  Berty  saw  his 
way  through  it  at  once. 

Thus  things  looked  well,  so  far.  Berty  and 
old  Major  Skinner — who  often  did  a  bit  of  touting 
for  Bob  Sloman — had  the  boy  down  to  Richmond, 
drugged  his  wine,  and  won  a  lot  of  money  from 
him — getting  bills  with  his  acceptance  for  a  great 
amount,  which  were  duly  handed  over  to  Bob 
Sloman.  A  few  days  later,  they  were  to  have 
had  another  pull,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
a  really  great  thing,  when  this  inveterate  habit  of 
drinking  comes  in  and  spoils  all.  Berty  must 
needs  go  down  to  the  Welch  Timbrel,  a  sporting 
house  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  with  some  of  our 
best  professional  pigeon  shots — 'Any  Sloke  the 
noted  comic,  the  two  Levys,  and  that  lot — lose 
all  his  money  there,  spend  the  next  three  days 
drinking  hard,  and  turn  up  at  the  pre-arranged 
dinner,  quite  stupid  and  unpresentable.  Then  he 
goes  and  quarrels  with  Jack  Skinner  all  through 
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the  meal,  shies  a  seltzer  water  bottle  at  the  merry 
old  veteran's  head,  smashes  all  the  plates,  and 
finally  lets  out  the  whole  game  to  the  youngster 
they  wanted  to  have,  as  plain  as  if  it  were 
printed. 

After  that  he  had  a  terrific  fit  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  no  one  heard  of  him  for  six  months. 
He  was  next  reported  to  have  tried  to  hang  him- 
self in  the  gardens  of  the  Kursaal  at  Homburg. 
One  of  the  stalwart  lasses  who  proffer  clear 
water  in  tumblers  to  the  visitors  at  the  springs 
there,  going  to  her  post  in  the  morning,  found 
Berty  hanging  to  a  tree,  it  was  said,  and  carried 
him  under  her  arm  up  to  the  conversation  house. 
A  Russian  Princess — or  one  of  the  numerous 
similacrums  of  such  which  abound  in  those  white 
sunny  towns — came  and  claimed  an  old  friendship 
with  Berty,  and  the  right  of  succouring  and 
monopolising  him  in  his  misfortunes.  Anyhow 
he  disappeared,  as  soon  as  he  could  walk.  They 
said  he  was  handsomer  than  ever.  He  had  grown 
a  beautiful  long  silky  beard,  and  retained  the 
blooming  colour  on  his  cheeks. 

In  the  days  we  have  come  down  to,  Berty's  wife 
was  living  by  herself  in  dingy  lodgings,  towards 
Soho  Square.  She  was  now  a  Burlesque  Star  of 
great  brilliancy  and  renown.  A  photograph  of 
her,  aiming  a  fowling-piece,   in  her  part  of  the 
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"  Hurlingham  Houri,  or  the  pretty  pigeon-shot," 
might  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows — under  that 
of  a  lady  of  title  in  a  night-dress,  codling  a  large 
cross,  and  between  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Be-l-Wj,  and  the  celebrated  G-o-ge  F-rd-h-m. 
But  her  face,  though  often  talked  of,  was  seldom 
shewn  save  in  the  theatre.  Having  a  good  engage- 
ment at  this  time,  she  also  employed  her  spare 
hours  in  needlework ;  a  lady's  maid  of  her  ac- 
quaintance had  procured  for  her  the  outfit  of  a 
person  of  fashion  then  going  to  India,  and  Nelly 
stitched  at,  apparently,  acres  of  fine  work.  She 
sat  at  this  from  quite  early  in  the  morning,  until 
it  was  time  to  go  to  rehearsal  or  the  like.  Bread 
and  butter  and  tea  formed  her  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper,  and  by  never  eating  meat  she  became 
rather  rich.  At  idle  times  she  read  and  studied 
to  improve  her  mind,  and  on  the  whole  had  few 
troubles  or  repinings. 

One  Saturday  morning  early,  when  she  had  been 
a  year  without  seeing  her  husband,  the  door  of  her 
room  was  kicked  open,  and  he  staggered  in. 
"  I'm  not  drunk,"  said  he,  when  he  spoke  plain. 
*'  Now  don't  jaw  and  talk,  it's  no  good  I  tell  you. 
I  hate  brandy  at  this  hour.  I've  come  to  live 
with  you  and  reform.  Have  you  got  any  money 
you  could  lend  one?  I  suppose  not;  well,  it's 
all  the  same." 
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Nelly  shook  and  trembled.  But  all  this  time  she 
held  down  her  head  towards  her  work  and  let  him 
run  on,  remembering  that  it  was  best  not  to  cross 
him  in  these  fits. 

"  I  do  want  a  little  money" — he  said,  several 
times.  "You  ain't  got  any  though?  Got  a 
little,  Nelly — eh  ?  Come,  some  silver  or  some- 
thing ;"  then  he  forgot  what  he  was  saying,  and 
began  to  talk  rapidly  about  fifty  different  things. 

bhe  noticed  the  horrid  servile  tone  in  his 
voice,  like  some  tout's  coaxing  manner.  Nelly 
held  up  her  exquisite  work  before  his  eyes,  and 
said,  to  stop  him,  "  Look,  dear!  what  I've  been 
working  at — "  and  began  to  unroll  it  for 
him. 

But  he  snatched  at  the  whole  thing  and  flung 
it  across  the  room.  It  was  all  in  a  tangle,  and  she 
might  well  be  angry.  But  looking  up  at  him  at 
last,  she  saw  how  fearfully  red  and  wild  his  once 
beautiful  eyes  now  were.  "  Oh  ?  poor  dear  !  poor 
dear !"  she  said  compassionately,  when  he  sat 
down,  though  he  was  grinding  his  muddy  dress 
boots  into  the  folds  of  her  work.  "  Let  me  bathe 
your  eyes,"  she  added,  "  ain't  they  hot  ?  Do,  pet ; 
I'll  make  you  better.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
here?  What  have  they  been  wanting  to  do  to 
you,  poor  fellow  ?" 

"Ah!  you  may    talk,"    said  he.     "Feel  my 
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head  here ;"  he  guided  her  hand  to  a  long  cut 
under  his  hair,  on  which  the  blood  was  scarce 
dry.  "  One  of  those  Norway  skippers  did  that. 
Ah  !  I  wish  I  had  him  here  now.  Couldn't  pick 
him  out  next  day,  not  a  bit.  They  all  got  round 
me,  the  villains.  I'llsmashthem  all  yet,  though.'1 
Then  he  pitched  Nelly's  hand  away  from  him. 
"  Give  me  some  money,  or  I'll  thrash  you,"  said 
the  miserable  creature,  thinking  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  her. 

She  sat  musing,  her  head  supported  on  her  hand. 
The  jar  of  his  voice  oppressed  her  ears  ;  but  she 
meanwhile,  was  taking  out  the  old  cracked  hours 
and  old  broken  times  from  their  box  and  setting 
them  up  again  in  their  places,  as  it  were.  She 
was  thinking  in  what  his  voice  and  features  dif- 
fered from  their  former  appearan  ce  to  her.  That 
quarter  of  the  town  was  now  perfectly  still ;  by- 
and-bye  outside  a  boy  passed,  whistling;  then 
Nelly  listened  to  the  clock  ticking.  He  had 
taken  out  a  pen-knife  and  sat  by  the  window 
scratching  off  the  blisters  from  the  paint  of 
the  window  sill.  Now  and  then,  he  coughed 
angrily.  "  Come  and  sit  by  the  table,  and  they 
shall  make  some  tea  for  you,"  she  said,  keeping 
her  eye  upon  him.  "  And  I'll  sing  any  of  the  new 
songs  for  you." 

"  Oh !  yes.     Treat  me  like  a    child,"  said  he, 
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still  muttering  away.  u  I  remember  how  tremen- 
dously happy  we  were  for  that  week.  I  don't 
forget  a  bit  of  that.  You  think  I'm  cracked,  but 
I'll  have  it  out  with  all  these  villains  yet.  Yes 
I  will,  though." 

u  Shan't  I  sing  for  you,  sweetheart?"  said 
she. 

"You!  I  know  you  can't  sing.  Don't  tell 
me — not  a  word.  I'll  tell  you  who  could  sing 
— that's  a  little  woman  used  to  drive  me  to 
Croxton  Park  always,  to  the  Duke's,  Wed- 
nesdays, over  from  Melton.  Mrs.  Saint —  I 
forget.  I  sent  to  a  man  just  now  for  a  quid  he 
owes  me  over  the  Leger,  and  he  sends  word  he's 
only  got  six  bob  !  Got  a  banker,  I  should  think — 
he  might  let  me  have  it.  I've  had  such  a  jolly 
row  with  that  other  man.  I  told  you  all  about 
it.  Why,"  he  cried,  savagely,  "  I  went  to  him, 
and  he  has  all  my  money  and  my  property,  and 
he  must  insult  me,  and  wanted  to  hit  me.  Why, 
I'm  a  gentleman,  and  the  brute  goes  talking  like 
that." 

"  Who  is  it,  dear  ?"  she  asked,  feebly.  "  Who 
harmed  you.  Sit  down  now,  wont  you  ?"  As 
the  house  was  so  still  and  lonely,  she  began  to  be 
afraid,  and  was  so  weak  from  fasting  that  tears 
came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Who  is  it  ?     Why,  I  told  you— Bob  Sloman, 

VOL.    III.  O 
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Bob  Sloman,  Bob  Sloman,"  he  almost  yelled. 
Then  he  walked  to  and  fro  for  a  while,  and  sud- 
denly became  quiet.  "  Not  bad,  is  it  ?"  he  said, 
half  to  himself.  "Look!  I've  got  such  a  good 
plan.  Look,  you  want  some  money,  and  I  want 
some.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  to  Bob  and  per- 
suade him  to  lend  you  some  tin  7* 

She  was  staring  ruefully  into  the  fire,  and 
indeed  had  ceased  to  listen  to  him — as  soon  as  his 
voice  grew  calmer,  and  her  fear  of  violence  sub- 
sided. He  chuckled  to  himself  and  went  on. 
u  Come,  you  go  and  be  civil  to  the  brute,  Nelly, 
old  girl,  and  get  him  to  write  a  good  cheque  for 
us.     He's  spooney  on  you." 

u  What  ?  Who  are  you  talking  about  ?  Pet, 
don't  take  on  so.  Do  cheer  up  a  bit.  Are  you 
ill  ?     What's  troubling  yo  u  ?" 

"  Trouble  !  I've  been  telling  you  how  we're  to 
get  this  money  from  Bob.  Well,  I  daresay  I'm 
in  a  fever.     I  had  it  at  Monaco — bad  it  was." 

She  began  to  consider  how  she  could  get  him 
away,  or  fly  from  him  somewhere  till  he  had  left 
the  place. — u  Now  you  won't  keep  this  money  all 
to  yourself,  if  Bob  '11  lend  it  to  you?''  whined 
her  husband. 

"  I'm  going  out,"  said  Nelly,  shivering. 

"  What !"  shouted  he,  springing  up.  "  Here, 
that's  just  the  way  you'd  bag  everything.     He'll 
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lend  you  the  blunt  fast  enough,  and  you'd  keep 
it  all  for  yourself." 

"  Ah !  you  wretched  man,"  his  wife  moaned, 
looking  away  from  him  into  the  fire  and  clench- 
ing her  teeth.  She  forgot  that  he  was  her 
husband  for  just  a  moment. 

"Why,"  he  snarled,  "you  did  it  once.  Bob 
told  me  he  wouldn't  have  given  anyone  but 
you  those  bills  and  kites  of  mine." — And  the 
young  heir  gave  a  quick  glance  of  canning 
— -and  of  starvation — towards  his  wife,  who 
knelt  on  the  carpet  before  him.  "  Ah  !  you've 
no  pluck,"  he  whispered,  after  looking  at  her. 
"  And  now  you  won't  go  and  make  up  to  Bob 
when  you  might.  Ah  !  you  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay  for  it,  you  sneak. " 

Kelly  stretched  her  hand  back  and  clutched 
at  the  table ;  which  turning,  let  her  drop  side- 
ways to  the  ground. 

Berty  kicked  her  as  she  lay  there. 

"  Don't  you  know  your  own  Nelly,"  said  she, 
beginning  to  crawl  over  the  carpet  to  him. 
Tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  which  no  longer 
sparkled  with  youth  and  merriment,  as  of  old. 
He  laughed.  H  You  get  up,"  he  said,  coaxtngly. 
"Why,  you  ain't  a  lady.  You  don't  mind.  If 
you  had  been  a  thorough -bred  one  it  would  have 
been  another   business.      I  say,  you  don't  mind 
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what  you  do.  You've  been  on  the  stage  and  all 
that.     The  others  were  different — " 

Then  he  turned  from  her  and  resumed  his 
walk,  whistling  and  laughing  and  singing.  She 
remained  by  the  fire  place.  It  made  her  bitterly 
ashamed  to  feel  that  such  a  creature  as  this  could 
move  her  at  all.  She  went  and  laid  herself  on 
the  sofa,  not  even  rubbing  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks. 

"Well,  I'm  off,"  he  said,  coming  up,  still 
whistling.  He  touched  her  shoulder  with  the 
back  of  his  hand.  She  did  not  turn  round  to 
look  at  him,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  out  of 
the  room. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Her 
poor  breakfast  things  were  on  the  table  still; 
the  ricketty  tea-pot  stood  there,  and  some  milk 
which  was  grey.  She  got  over  to  the  sofa  and 
pulled  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  which  reposed  there, 
down  over  her  face,  and  so  lay.  She  should 
not  have  aspired  to  marry  him.  He  was  above 
her,  and  she  never  could  be  his  equal — at  least 
in  rank. 

In  this  state  Nelly  remained  for  some  hours, 
until  she  became  desperately  hungry,  and  that 
reminds  one  that  one  must  work.  So  she  got 
up,  and  looking  out  saw  that  the  clock,  through 
the   corn   chandler's  window    opposite,   marked 
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twelve — her  hour  to  be  at  the  theatre.  She 
went  there.  They  had  a  wonderfully  difficult 
figure  to  get  up.  After  the  theatre  she  went 
for  a  walk  over  the  Thames  and  away  through 
Clapham  into  Surrey.  It  was  eleven  o'clock 
when  she  got  home,  and  she  had  eaten  nothing. 
She  dropped  like  a  log  upon  her  sofa,  and  slept 
till  the  first  of  the  church  bells  tolled  for  ser- 
vice in  the  morning.  It  was  Sunday,  and  Nelly 
hurried  off  shuddering  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay 
till  late  that  afternoon.  Then  she  dressed  and 
went  into  her  shabby  sitting-room.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  plasterer,  whose  family  had  the  kitchen, 
was  Nelly's  servant,  and  occasionally  came  to  do 
things  for  her,  but  Nelly  would  not  tell  what  was 
the  matter. 

Every  footstep  that  day  made  her  start,  though 
she  had  done  nothing  wrong.  Some  women, 
from  having  a  vicarious  mission,  seem  to  suffer 
for  the  bad  consciences  which  their  friends  own. 
He  who  troubled  her,  however,  was  far  away, 
prowling  round  the  park  walls  of  his  home  at 
Sawtry  Marshal.  The  parliamentary  train  that 
morning  had  brought  him  to  Daryngworth,  and 
there  flickered  in  his  mind  a  recollection  of  a 
short  cut  through  Lord  Knaresborough's  woods 
to  his  father's  place.  Thus  he  walked  home  at 
last 
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In  the  evening  he   grew  bold,  and  began  to 
go  near  to  the  lights    in   the   house.     He  had 
had   an   idea  when   in    the    woods   that   people 
would  be  tracking  him  and  following  him  ;  so  lay 
in  an  empty  watcher's  hut   all  day,  and  stalked 
from  one  knot  of  trees  to  another  when  twilight 
came,  till  he  was  right  up  by  the  kitchen  garden 
wall.     By  and  bye  he  got  close  to  the  church, 
where    they   seemed    to   have    warm   quarters. 
Some  music  arose  inside  and   pleased  his  ears. 
A  soft  autumn   rain    was   falling,    making   the 
dry  leaves  chatter  and  purr.     Through  the  barred 
glass  of  the   red  windows  came  a  far-off,  lofty 
hymn,  catching  and  calling  to  his  senses  ;  there 
followed    the    complaint  of  the  organ  now  and 
then,  and  children  inside  raising  their  voices  in 
contentment.     He  went  round  about,  but  no  one 
came  out  from  the  dark  shrubberies,  or  met  him 
in  the  walks  at   the   back  of  the   house.      So, 
going  through  the  garden,   he  walked  softly  up 
the.  steps  of  the  terrace.     The  flag   stones  were 
green  and  black,  and  the  balustrade  all  slippery. 
Berty  went,  in  fear,  and  knocked  the  sashes  of 
the    library   windows  till   they  rattled  a  little ; 
but  the  shutters  were  all  shut  in  his   face,  and 
no  one  came. 

There  was  death  inside,  for  the  people  whom  he 
wished  to  call  out  to  him  were  all  either  buried 
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or  gone  to  roam,  no  one  knew  where.  The 
terrace  sweeps  out  some  way  beyond  each  corner 
of  the  house,  and  going  to  the  farthest  point,  he 
sat  on  the  stone  balustrade,  trying  to  keep  him- 
self warm.  After  a  long,  long  while,  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  was  raised  up,  and  there 
came  the  sound  of  men  talking.  It  was  now  quite 
dark.  The  squire  had  come  to  the  window  to 
look  at  the  night,  and  in  a  minute  he  asked  for 
his  stick,  and  tapped  and  scratched  on  the  stones. 
c<  They're  damp,"  said  he  to  some  one — "  all 
damp.  I  can't  walk  there ;  why,  it's  raining 
fast,  man."  Then  the  sash  was  shut  down,  and 
Berty,  from  where  he  sat  in  the  gloom,  chuckled 
at  the  thought  of  how  well  he  bad  hidden  him- 
self. He  sat  and  swung  his  legs  over  the  balus- 
trade, repeating  what  his  father  had  said  several 
times.  It  got  into  his  head,  and  after  a  while 
troubled  him.  Perhaps  they  would  come  out 
again,  and  take  him.  He  walked  quite  rashly  to 
and  fro  before  the  windows,  till  he  remembered 
he  had  hosts  of  enemies  there,  and  they  would 
return  and  seize  him  when  the  light  came. 
Towards  dawn  he  fled  from  the  place,  and  in  some 
way  got  to  Otanbury  Station,  where  the  station- 
master  knew  him,  and  Berty  told  a  long  rambling 
story  to  explain  why  he  wished  to  go  to  London. 
He  had  no  money,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  two 
clays. 
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,  The  next  day  he  was  at  Nelly's  door  again. 
She  came  down  to  see  who  it  was,  and  he  spoke 
so  gently  that  she  gave  him  shelter.  For  a  long 
time  she  talked  to  him,  and  he  never  offered  to 
say  a  word.  At  night  he  was  in  a  fever — fancy- 
ing that  he  was  at  Sawtry — and  did  not  know  who 
she  was.  His  voice  was  as  gentle  as  it  used  to 
be,  but  his  face  was  without  expression.  u  I've 
got  a  headache,"  he  kept  saying,  continually.  "  I 
saw  Bo  close  by  the  church;  he  was  walking 
about  too  :  he  looked  mighty  old."  Thus  he 
went  on.  He  thought  he  had  been  rowing  on  the 
lake. 

Nelly  cried  fast,  holding  his  hand.  She  fancied 
she  could  cure  him  by  herself,  and  for  a  few  days 
she  told  no  one  who  was  her  guest.  All  night 
she  sat  up  watching  him,  which  is  nothing  for  a 
woman.  Her  servant  brought  her  some  wretched 
tea,  now  and  then ;  that  was  her  food.  But  he 
got  worse,  and  she  and  her  poor  maid  feared  for 
their  lives. 

Soon  after  that  they  were  separated  finally. 
Willie  Felton  came  to  her  the  moment  she  wrote  ; 
and  then  the  patient  was  taken  to  a  proper  place. 
Stephen  after  a  while  came,  too,  for  he  had  been 
abroad ;  but  Willie  managed  so  that  the  wife  and 
Stephen  should  not  see  each  other.  In  this  way, 
after  long  years  of  separation,  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  brother  met  in  the  house  of  a  physician^ 
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who  received  a  limited  number  of  invalid  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Berty  by  that  time  looked  very 
contented.  He  was  quite  mad.  There  was  a  lot 
of  people,  he  said,  coming  to  see  him,  to  shoot 
here  in  November ;  only  the  fellow  he  was  stop- 
ping with,  between  ourselves,  couldn't  hit  a  hay 
stack. 

►Sometimes  he  would  pace  his  room  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  fancying  himself  at  Aintree,  or 
Croydon,  again,  taking  gigantic  bets,  or  shouting 
out  what  was  going  to  win,  in  his  old  ringing 
tone. 

It  was  on  Willie  Felton  and  Stephen  that  the 
burthen  of  these  horrors  fell.  There  was  no  need 
to  publish  to  the  world  what  had  happened.  No- 
body had  enquired  much  after  Berty  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  who  would  wish  that  the  Squire 
or  Lady  Adelaide  should  know  of  their  son's  fate  ? 
He  had  been  lost  out  of  sight  for  ever  so  long 
now.  There  would  be  less  pain  if  they  went  on 
in  the  same  belief. 

In  Stephen's  absence,  the  wife — that  is,  Nelly 
— had  proposed  to  Willie  Felton  certain  things 
about  payments — the  expenses  of  his  mainte- 
nance, doctors,  and  so  forth.  And  partly  because 
Stephen  and  Lucy  were  so  poor,  partly  because 
Willie  had  a  strange  respect  for  her,  she  had  had 
her  own  way  at  first.     She  said   that  her  "  art '» 

o  5 
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brought  quite  enough  money — enough  for  herself 
and  also  to  pay  half  the  charges  that  her  poor 
husband  caused. 

As  for  Stephen,  he  had  never  even  seen  this 
woman  who  was  his  sister-in-law.  But  one  day 
he  met  her ;  it  was  when  Berty  had  been  shut  up 
in  that  place  for  some  months. 

Stephen  left  his  office  early  and  walked,  keep- 
ing close  by  the  river,  all  the  way  to  Richmond, 
where  the  asylum  was.  He  knew  the  road  well 
up  to  the  house.  There  was  a  mocking  quiet 
and  snugness  about  that  last  home  of  his  bro- 
ther's. A  high  brick  wall  shut  off  the  peace- 
ful old-fashioned  place  from  the  road,  and 
through  the  iron  gate  one  saw  an  ancient  plot  of 
green  turf,  all  a-glow  in  the  summer  sunset. 
Through  the  grass  there  ran  a  flagged  walk  up 
to  the  bright  glazed  porch  and  painted  door. 
Stephen  was  a  little  tired  when  he  got  there. 
The  iron  gate  was  heavy,  and  he  could  hardly 
find  the  way  to  open  it.  While  he  pulled,  a 
woman  all  in  black  came  down  the  walk.  "  Can 
you  tell  me  if  Doctor  Hassard  is  in  the  garden  ?" 
Stephen  asked,  in  his  gentle  voice ;  and  then  he 
noticed  to  his  confusion  that  the  woman  he  had 
spoken  to  was  crying. 

u  Mr.  Newmarch  is  there — in  the  study,"   said 
she. 
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"  Thank  you — thank  you,"  said  Stephen, 
hurriedly.  "  Let  me  open  the  gate  ;  it  is 
heavy." 

"  Was  you  very  fond  of  him?"  the  woman 
asked  humbly,  as  he  stood  there  for  her  to  pass. 

Stephen  started,  for  he  could  not  think  who 
this  was.  "Alas  !  poor  woman — do  you  know 
him  also  ?"  said  he,  thinking  her  a  servant ;  but 
she  shook  her  head.  "  He  seems  happy  now.  I 
must  go,  sir." 

Stephen  was  so  sad,  and  his  thoughts  wandered 
so,  that  he  could  not  settle  with  himself  who  this 
was.  Other  things  drove  it  from  his  head,  till  he 
was  going  away.  "  We're  looking  well,  sir,  to- 
day," said  the  keeper  to  him  as  they  walked  to 
the  gate.  w  Dr.  Hassard  thinks  we're  doing 
wonderfully  well.  How  was  Lord  Newbury  when 
you  last  heard,  sir?  Ah!  I  beg  your  pardon — 
you  didn't  know  I  knew  his  lordship,  perhaps  ? 
Well,  every  one  is  a  leetle,  they  say  sir ;  quite  in 
our  experience,  that.  Families  we've  known  for 
two  and  three  generations — some  of  them — come 
here  just  for  a  time,  and  then  go  out  again — 
never  suspected  by  their  best  friends.  6  Gone  to 
the  Tyrol  to  shoot,'  or  '  to  Norway  in  a  yacht,' 
they'll  give  out,  perhaps.  Then  they  marry  by 
and  bye,  sir — and  after  a  time  their  children  come 
here  to  us  ;  sure  to — yes,  sir. " 
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Stephen  listened  to  the  end.      "  Who   was  a 
lady  I  saw  here — in  black  ?" 

The  assistant  said  '  it  was  Mrs.  Bertram  New- 
march.     Didn't  he  know  her  ?' 

So  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  first  met. 

She  gave  all  the  money  she  earned,  to  pay  for 
Berty's  maintenance,  Willie  said  it  was  best  so. 
But  when  Lucy  heard  of  it  she  was  greatly 
grieved.  Poor  Bertram  was  being  supported  on 
the  wages  of  sin,  she  said ;  for  acting  was  sheer 
sin  in  her  eyes.  Could  not  she  and  Stephen  save 
a  little  more,  and  pay  for  everything  themselves  ? 
Then  Willie  might  pay  too  ;  for  he  was  well 
enough  off.  Now,  he  certainly  thought  the 
family  should  do  these  things— through  Mr.  East, 
and  so  forth,  and,  for  his  part,  wished  the  squire 
to  be  told.  Thus  it  went  on  for  a  long  while,  and 
they  all  dreaded  the  subject  so  much  that  Nelly 
had  her  way. 

And  now,  while  Bertram  just  lives  and  eats  his 
meals,  and  is  as  good  as  dead,  the  rest  of  the 
company  is  widely  scattered.  He  would  have  had 
less  punishment,  had  he  stayed  on  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  were  he  now  sleeping  by  certain  of 
them  who  are  lying  up  among  the  rocks  in  front  of 
Sebastopol  now.  On  Cathcart's  Hill  are  some 
names  cut  that  we  know.  Eobby  SackvilJe  rests 
therein  an  angle  of  the  burying  ground,  sheltered 
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from  the  wind ;  and  Pat  Desmond  is  not  far  off. 
He  was  shot  through  the  lungs— as  soon  as  they 
began  to  trot — in  the  Light  Cavalry  Charge  on 
the  £5th  October.  His  horse  carried  him,  stone 
dead,  right  into  the  Eussian  lines.  As  for  the 
horse — "  a  bitter  bad  one  " — he  had  been  wont  to 
say,  "  I  bought  him  off  a  French  skipper  at 
Kamiesch  ;  and  I  think  he  could  never  get  a 
distance." 

So  he  is  dead  ;  and  instead  of  getting  grey  at 
the  old  life,  he  washed  all  out,  and  stopped  the 
mouths  of  those  who  knew  ill  of  him,  by  going 
away — dead.  For  now  no  one  remembers  any  of 
his  former  ways.  Is  he  not  to  be  envied  by  the 
side  of  Berty  ? 

As  for  Frank  Kersey  tor,  he  carried  his  great 
principle  of  financial  rehabilitation  to  the  length 
of  himself  marrying  a  person  of  large  property — 
a  widow  lady.  On  the  very  day  of  the  '  Grand 
Military',  not  long  ago,  one  who  walked,  bat- 
tling with  the  east  wind  along  the  King's  Eoad  of 
Brighton,  saw  Frank  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
horses,  and  his  eyes  full  of  dust,  while,  opposite 
to  him,  Mrs.  Frank  grasped  their  eldest  born 
with  a  firm  hold,  and  a  nurse  poised  another 
Frankling  on  her  lap. 

The  father,  however,  had  still  the  right  of  jump- 
ing out  to  greet  an  old  friend  ;  indeed,  the  latter 
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was  Algy  Woodville,  and  without  delay  these  two 
sought  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  hotel.  'k  I 
knew  you  didn't  want  to  cut  me,  old  fellow,"  said 
Algy,  ruefully ;  "  though  nothing  'd  surprise  me 
now.  Why,  one's  too  poor  these  times  to  afford  a 
ticket  to  get  up  to  see  the  race  to-day,  even." — 

Frank  was  now  a  rich  man,  and  could  refuse 
if  a  man  asked  him  for  a  loan  in  these  days 
without  any  shame,  so  he  was  at  his  ease, 
whatever  was  coming.  "  Cut  you,  old  boy  P 
said  he  —  and  his  language  (which  we  will 
take  for  granted)  had  not  been  debilitated  in 
the  least.  "  Why,  to  begin  with,  I  find  it's  a 
mistake  to  cut  people — I  mean  anyone  in  reason. 
I've  known  cases  of  fellows  that  one  had  thought 
quite  knocked  out — turning  up  after  a  bit  with  a 
lot  of  luck.  I've  felt  so  thankful  then  that  I'd 
always  known  'em.  My  wife  and  I  dined  last 
night  with  some  people — quite  a  case  in  point. 
Young  Berkeiy  Bowker — man  that  always  looked 
as  if  he  was  fed  on  cat's  meat,  and  had  a  pocket 
full  of  pawn- tickets — and,  by  Jove  !  some  old  aunt 
(that  he'd  never  told  one  about)  leaves  him  seven 
thousand  a  year  !  And  yet  I  had  such  an  escape 
of  cutting  that  very  man  a  year  or  two  ago.  He 
gave  us  a  white  curaQoa,  that !" — 

"  A  fellow  ought  to  tell  one  if  he  has  aunts,  I 
think,"  Algy  said,  pensively. 
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Then  they  talked  of  Berty  Newmarch.  u  Well, 
well,"  Frank  summed  up.  *  I  knew  how  'twould 
be.  '  I  told  all  you  fellows' — as  a  man  says  after 
his  horse  has  won  and  nobody  i  on.'  What's  be- 
come of  the  second  of  those  Newmarchs  ?  I 
met  him  once,  I  remember." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember.  He  was  at  Christ  Church, 
wasn't  he?"  said  Algy.     u  A  sulky  chap!" 

u  He  got  that  pretty  Mrs.  Tresham,  of  Norton, 
talked  about,  didn't  he  ?"  Frank  remarked ;  "  and 
I  think  that's  hard  lines.  For  my  part,  unless 
there  are  seven  respectable  eye  witnesses,  all 
householders,  I  never  believe  a  story  of  that 
sort." 

"  I  hear  he  died  at  Cairo,  of  the  plague  or 
something,"  Algy  went  on.  "  Shaved  his  head 
and  turned  a  priest,  and  got  a  sun  stroke  or 
something.  Would  go  out  walking  with  his 
head  shaved  ;  a  bad  thing  to  do,  I'm  sure." 

"  Then,"  said  Frank,  "  he  chucked  away  nine 
or  ten  thousand  a  year ;  and  all  old  Newbury's 
money — now  that  poor  little  Billy  Ellis  is  dead. 
Saw  try  must  be  eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year." 

"  That  was  a  pretty  woman,"  mused  Algy  ; 
M  but  not  pretty  enough  to  lose  ten  (thou.)  a 
year  over." 

"  Well,"  said  Frank,  snuffling  as  of  old,  "  the 
devil  buys  most  souls  one  way  or  another,  they 
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say  :  but  I  fancy  he's  best  pleased  when  he  buys 
them  for  nothing.  You  see,  Algy,  he  has  to  have 
a  lot  of  dukedoms,  and  estates,  and  so  on  ready — 
in  case  fellows  won't  rise  freely  ;  but  if  a  fellow 
makes  a  present  of  himself— why,  it's  wonderful 
good  trading,  as  the  Yankees  say." 

"  True/'  said  Algy,  longing  for  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

Frank  added — u  fancy  you  and  I  pottering 
about  here  on  a  Grand  Military  day,  old  bov ! 
Let  us  have  a  glass  of  sherry,  Algy ;"  and  then 
they  talked  about  racing — and  may  be  doing  so 
still. 

This  is  such  a  long  story  that  sundry  people, 
once  babies,  have,  during  its  progress,  become 
men  and  women.  For  one,  there  is  young  Miss 
Constance  Tresham,  growing  up  to  live  at  Norton 
Constantine,  which  is  her  inheritance,  and  where 
she  will  live  happily.  Miss  Julia  Tresham  rules 
there  now,  supreme  over  servants  and  villagers, 
occasionally  doing  wild  acts  of  benevolence — often, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  upon  the  most  worthless.  She 
has  forgotten  about  the  pernicious  trees  there,  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hugginson's  warning.  In  the  season 
she  is  in  Curzon  Street,  and,  besides  the  many 
occupations  of  a  rich  old  lady,  has  two  or  three 
homes  and  institutes  under  her  wing.  In  her 
opinion,  the  great  evils  of  our  day  are,  first,  the 
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wretched  carelessness  of  women  servants,  and 
next,  the  shocking  rubbish  they  sell  in  the  haber- 
dashers' shops.  Hence,  from  somewhere  in  the 
north,  she  constantly  imports  enormous  bales  of 
worsted  stockings,  worked  by  her  own  girls — and, 
when  the  knickerbocker  movement  first  came  in, 
she  it  was  who,  at  the  Homoeopathic  Bazaar, 
forced  poor  dear  old  Sir  Francis  de  Creppyd — a 
well  preserved  man,  who  however,  has  not  been 
seen  on  foot  for  twenty  years — to  purchase  one 
hundred  pairs  of  long  scarlet  hose  at  her  stall. 
This  year  she  has  got  an  office  of  her  own,  where 
orders  for  stocking,  mitts,  &c,  are  received, 
and  you  may  enquire  for  servants  as  often  as  you 
like.  There  is  a  ledger,  and  a  real  copying  press 
for  letters,  and  files  for  bills,  and  an  almanack. 
On  her  bright  face,  those  few  hours  of  suffer- 
ing which  we  read  of  have  left  no  trace,  and 
..she  is  too  good  to  have  a  wicked  expression ; 
Miss  Constance  thinks  her  more  than  half  divine. 
In  this  way  they  live  together. 

It  was  only  the  squire  at  Sawtry  who  never 
brightened  up  or  got  any  younger.  He  had  an- 
other paralytic  stroke  about  ten  years  after  the 
first  one,  and  he  sent  for  his  lawyer  that  time, 
meaning  to  make  his  will.  "  East,"  said  he, 
"  where's  my  son?'1  The  squire  lay  upon  his 
little  camp  bedstead,  with  his  old  guns,  and 
pouches,  and  axes  on  the  walls  above  him.     The 
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doctor  and  his  servant  stood  near,  and  they  hardly 
breathed.— 

No  answer  !  The  squire  could  only  cough  pain- 
fully. He  was  in  these  hours  as  pale  as  the  sheets 
he  lay  on. 

"  Ah !  he  can't  come  to  you,  sir,"  said  the 
lawyer,  whose  eyes  were  moist. 

Mr.  Newmarch  gave  a  rueful  laugh.  "  Now 
here,  I  shan't  get  up  off  this  and  strike  you — 
shall  I  ?  You  may  as  well  tell  the  truth.  Dead, 
I  suppose?     Ah  !  well,  never  mind." 

They  told  him  where  Berty  was.  He  merely 
tossed  his  head  from  side  to  side,  saying  nothing 
further.  After  that,  his  great  wish  was  that  Lucy 
and  Stephen  should  come  to  stay  with  him. 
When  they  were  in  the  house  the  squire  rallied  a 
little,  and  sent  for  Lucy  to  his  bed  side.  "  Look 
at  me,"  said  he.  "One  side  of  me  is  dead,  and  so, 
may  be — is  with  my  son  already."  After  a  while, 
he  said,  "  Lucy,  I  used  to  tease  your  religion  and 
make  fun  of  it — would  they  have  me  now,  do 
you  think?"  Another  day  he  whispered,  while 
she  knelt  by  his  head,  "  Lucy,  I  used  to  say  you 
took  up  redemption,  and  salvation,  and  all  those 
red  hot  things,  and  handled  them  as  if  they 
was  bread  and  butter  ;  but  now  I  suppose  they're 
all  a  man's  property,  somehow,  as  soon  as  he's 
saved,  like  you  be— is  that  it  ?" 

Whereupon  she  talked  to  him  with  power,  as 
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she  always  could — better  than  anyone.  He'd  say, 
"  Well,  that'll  do.  Never  mind  now.  You're  a 
sweet,  pooty  girl;  and  to  think  you  don't  scold 
me  either  !  You're  Miss  Lucy,  ain't  you  ?  No, 
you're  a  matron  now,  d'you  know  that  ?"  She 
liked  him  to  talk  on,  so  that  she  could  cry  with- 
out being  noticed.  He  was  dying  without  doubt 
now.  "I  wish,"  he  muttered,  "that  Arthur 
Felton  was  alive  still;  I'd  forgive  him  all  his 
misdeeds,  and  all  the  money  he  owes  me,  for 
having  such  a  girl  as  this  for  a  daughter.  I  won- 
der where  he  kept  the  things  in  him  that  she 
takes  after  ?  I  think  your  mother  was  very  good, 
Lucy." 

"  I  think  so,  too,  sir,"  said  Lucy,  stroking  his 
hands. 

u  It's  the  fine  mothers  we  have  here  in  Eng- 
land does  it,  Miss  Lucy.  I've  often  come  across 
fellows  that  I  remembered — as  bad  as  you  please 
when  they  were  young — taking  about  the  pretti- 
est, innocentest  daughters,  leaning  on  their  arms, 
and  jealous  if  any  one  so  much  as  looked  at  'em. 
It's  a  great  thing  that  we  fine  gentlemen  can 
always  have  so  many  good  women  to  choose  wives 
from,  when  we're  tired  of  being  wicked — ain't 
it?" 

She  humoured  him  in  all  he  said,  although  not 
certain   whether  he  was  ever  serious  or  not.     She 
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did  not  concern  herself  trying  to  understand  the 
more  vexed  questions  ;  but  was  unceasingly  gentle 
with  the  sick  old  man,  and  he  trusted  her — and 
talked  to  her  alone.  To  be  sure  he  never  missed 
seeing  Stephen  twice  every  day,  and  there  had 
arisen  in  his  mind  an  immense  respect  for  his 
younger  son.  But  it  was  Lucy  in  whom  he  con- 
fided. a  If  they  had  made  me  like  your  husband 
there  when  I  was  young,  what  mightn't  I  have 
done,  Mrs.  Stephen  ?"  he  would  say.  u  But 
people  didn't  know  so  much  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  think.  And  then  you  weren't  born  either,  to 
tell  me.     You  did  it  all  for  Stephen,  did'nt  you  ?" 

She  would  firmly  deny  that — in  her  gentle 
way. 

Mr.  East  was  frequently  at  Sawtry  in  these 
days,  waiting  for  a  favourable  change,  which 
would  allow  the  squire  to  make  his  will.  One 
morning  he  was  much  better.  He  sent  for  Lucy 
at  once.  "  Now  don't  be  going  off,  back  to  your 
bairns  at  once,"  said  he.  "  I'm  so  well  now,  if 
you  went,  I  might  be  whistling  all  my  old  sins 
back  again." 

All  the  same,  while  the  will  was  being  made 
he  had  sent  Lucy  from  the  room. 

With  a  rally  now  and  then,  and  a  relapse  fol- 
lowing it,  the  summer  passed  away.  And  the 
Squire  had,  as  it  were,  to  resume  the  labour  of  liv-- 
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ing  once  again.  He  used  to  maintain  that  he  was 
stronger  than  ever,  for  the  fact  was  he  quite  for- 
got what  he  could  do  before  that  last  attack.  A 
man  wheeled  him  about  in  a  chair,  and  every  day- 
he  went  to  look  at  the  plantations,  or  the  new 
road,  or  the  gates.  When  Lucy  left  he  refused 
to  let  any  one  else  drive  him  in  his  pony  carriage. 
She  had  run  back  for  a  day  or  two  to  her  children, 
aud  Stephen  must  be  at  his  office.  Lady  Adelaide 
was  ill  herself.  So  the  Squire  was  almost  quite 
alone  in  this  great  house,  and  no  one  heard  from 
him  whether  he  was  worse  or  better.  Henry  Stacey 
was  with  him,  while  the  others  were  away.  They 
supposed  that  he  would  cheer  the  Squire  and  re- 
mind him  of  merrier  times.  Yet  he  was  getting  old 
himself,  and  did  not  like  this  place— where  the 
talk  was  often  of  dying  and  being  ill. 

it  was  a  September  evening  ;  Brian  Newmarch 
had  kept  his  bed  all  day,  and  these  two  friends 
were  sitting  without  lights.  The  Squire  was  re- 
peating some  things  Lucy  had  said  to  him. 
"  Henry,"  said  he,  "  reach  down  those  big  printed 
texts  and  hold  'em  this  way.  They're  some  of 
Stephen's  ;  and  I  tell  you  I  used  to  hate  the  sight 
ot  them— making  me  think  of  tracts  and  tract 
people.  But  d'you  know  they're  fine  splendid 
things.  Aye,  read  'em  out  to  me — yon  can."  It 
was  dusk,  and  Mr.  Stacey  turned  half  round  to- 
wards the  window,  and  began  timidly  to  read. 
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u  You  have  good  eyes,  Henry,"  the  Squire 
muttered,  very  feebly.  u  D'you  remember  you 
could  alius  see  a  fox  before  any  of  us  could." 
Aud  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  broke  into  a  cough. 
"  Somehow  these  foxes  and  horses  seem  all  poor. 
The  taste's  gone,  that's  it.  Henry,  our  time's 
sure  to  come ;  only  we  can't  make  it  come  afore 
it  ought.  Ring  for  my  man.  I  was  thinking 
where  Lucy  is."  He  repeated  softly  that  he  saw 
her  standing  by  the  bed ;  and  laughed  a  little 
once  or  twice.  Henry  Stacey  began  to  be  afraid, 
but  the  squire  said.  "  Henry,  lad,  you  ring,  and 
I'll  have  light — light  while  I  can." 

It  was  so  still  that  the  air  seemed  alive,  and 
Mr.  Stacey  listened  to  his  sick  friend  praying 
for  a  moment,  and  then  pulled  the  bell.  Away 
through  the  stone  galleries  he  heard  it  ring. 
He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  empty  grate, 
and  stared  out  upon  the  wet  evening.  The 
nearer  sprigs  and  branches  dripped  across  the 
window  pane,  and  it  was  very  foggy  round  the 
house  and  shrubberies.  No  one  came,  and  he 
dropped  into  a  chair.  His  thoughts  wandered 
away  altogether  from  the  querulous  old  invalid 
whom  he  had  come  to  see ;  and  most  likely  he 
began  10  reckon  over  the  houses  he  was  asked  to 
this  autumn,  and  to  debate  whether  his  double- 
barrel  would  do  another  season  or  not.  Whether 
he'd  get  as  far  as  Rome  this   next   winter,   or 
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hang  on  and  make  out  the  short  days  with  his 
club  and  his  rubber.  He  did  not  count  up  very 
quickly  ;  but  by  and  bye  he  remembered  that  no 
one  had  come  to  the  bell.  His  poor  old  friend 
was  sighing  to  himself,  and  then  he  had  seemed 
to  go  off  to  sleep ;  so  Mr.  Stacey  rang  again 
and  yet  again,  before  the  Squire's  man  came. 
The  valet  had  been  asleep  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  looking  towards  his  master,  began  a  humble 
apology — "  the  lamp  suit  your  eyes  on  this  table, 
sir?"  he  said  to  the  Squire,  who,  however,  did 
not  answer.  "  Asleep,  I  think,  sir,"  the  servant 
suggested,  catching  Henry  Stacey's  attention; 
and  they  both  looked  towards  the  bed.  Mr. 
Newmarch's  mouth  was  open,  his  head  was 
thrown  back  a  little,  and  w  hen  they  raised  it — 
the  Squire  was  at  last  dead. 

When  Brian  Newmarch's  body  was  laid  below  in 
the  vault,  and  the  last  persons  gathered  for  the 
funeral  had  gone  their  way,  Henry  Stacey  met 
Mr.  East  in  the  library.  u  Well,  East,  which  is 
it  ?"  lie  asked,  in  a  sober  tone  of  voice. 

"  The  young  one,  of  course,"  said  the  lawyer. 
The  squire  had  made  rather  a  long  will.  Lady 
Adelaide  was  left  Saw  try  while  she  lived,  and 
Stephen  everything  else  absolutely,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  children.  There  was  a  memor- 
andum about   that  other   miserable  son,  written 
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both  to  Lucy  and  Stephen.  And  George's  name 
also  came  into  the  will,  thus,  "  To  my  son 
George  Claud,  I  leave  nothing.  There  was  money 
settled  on  him.  Besides,  I  consider  that  he  has 
a  fund  of  philosophy  and  indifference  which  will 
enable  him  to  meet  with  stoicism  such  mis- 
fortunes as  having  to  work  for  his  bread."  Further 
on,  there  was  this  bequest,  'I  leave  to  Mrs. 
Tresham,  of  Norton  Constantine,  my  wedding 
ring.  Being  altered  it  will  fit  her,  for  I  had  big 
hands.' 

It  seemed  indeed  that  ,  the  first  part  of  the  will 
teemed  with  religious  sentiment ;  but  the  above 
had  cropped  up  at  the  end.  Lucy  knew  what 
the  memorandum  referring  to  Berty,  would  say. 
It  was  only  to  have  pity  always  on  his  favourite 
spoilt  boy  as  long  as  there  was  life,  and  a  few  sad 
things  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
remind  Stephen  and  Lucy.  She  had  forgotten 
Berty's  early  history,  and  now  only  saw  him 
afflicted.  As  to  George,  she  did  not  judge  him, 
she  said  ;  then,  Stephen  had  forgiven  the  woman ; 
so  she  forgave  her. 

The  very  first  visit  that  Lucy  and  Stephen  paid, 
after  they  had  all  said  good-bye  to  Sawtry  for  a 
while,  was  to  Bertram.  He  had  grown  fatter, 
that  was  all,  and  seemed  quite  contented.  It  was 
the  most  established  and  hopeless  case,  Doctor 
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Hassard  said,  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
young  man  would  live  for  many  years  to  come. 
'  His  wife  seemed  most  affectionate  and  well  mean- 
ing. It  was  a  sad  story ;  but  a  more  proper 
minded  person  he  had  never  met.'  Lucy  heard 
him  with  some  pain.  She,  for  her  part,  had  a 
task  before  her,  which  should  not  be  long  delayed 
now ;  indeed,  it  was  to  speak  solemnly  to  this 
same  wretched  woman — who  was  a  relation,  when 
everything  is  said  ;  and  also  to  point  out  to  her 
that  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  support  Mr. 
Newmarch  any  longer,  by  a  profligate  wage, 
derived  from  the  money  of  the  stage. 

One  day  that  Stephen  had  run  down  to  Rush- 
worth  to  see  his  mother,  who  wras  there  for  the 
moment,  Lucy  set  out  to  walk  to  the  miserable 
lodgings  where  this  actress,  this  tryer-on  in  the 
devil's  show-rooms,  had  her  abode.  To  the  young 
wife  it' was  indeed  a  martyr's  journey.  She  knew 
not  what  horrors  would  have  to  be  encountered 
on  the  path  to  that  central  web,  or  maze  of  actress 
life.  Hence,  very  faint  and  agitated,  Lucy  New- 
march  found  herself  in  the  humble  parlour. 

There  was  nothing  deeply  horrible  to  be  detected 
at  first  sight.  Some  German  and  French  diction- 
aries, history  and  geography  books,  a  few  plays 
and  poems,  and  a  great  many  copy  books,  blinded 
the  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  the  place.  Above 
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the  chimney  piece  hung  the  sword-knot  of  a 
cavalry  sabre  as  worn  by  young  Hussars  long  ago, 
and  a  chaplet  of  buttons,  having  the  badge  and 
motto  of  the  regiment,  strung  together.  tl  Mrs. 
Stephen  Newmarch,  I  think,"  Nelly  said,  gravely 
coming  into  this  most  treacherous  room.  Indeed, 
she  seemed  far  more  lofty — and  more  at  her  ease 
than  poor  Lucy  was.  Both  these  women  were  in 
black,  Lucy  for  the  squire's  death,  and  the  other 
because  she  always  wore  it  off  the  stage.  They 
were  perhaps  both  good  women.  But  one's  was  a 
goodness  of  an  illicit  kind — blind  and  unconscious 
whence  it  came  ;  for  no  gauger  had  ever  sanctioned 
Kelly's  efforts  after  perfectness.  While  Lucy's  was 
of  a  clear  and  positive  kind,  and  has  never  surely 
been  transcended  in  this  world.  Thus  two  saving 
graces  met  here ,  believing  that  they  had  not  one 
single  drop  of  blood  in  common,  if  grace,  indeed, 
has  veins. 

'•'My  half  brother,  Mr.  Felton,  has  already 
mentioned  what  we  wished,  about  your  being 
relieved  from  the  contribution  to  Mr.  Newmarch's 
maintenance,"  said  Lucy.  "  The  family  felt  that 
you  had  no  right  to  be  taxed — to  be  asked  to 
contribute,  where  we  were  all  concerned." 

Nelly  was  biting  her  lips  all  this  time.  This 
grave,  middle-aged  woman,  Lucy  thought,  surely 
never  went  half  naked  on  the  ribald  stage. 
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"  What  is  your  proposal,  madam/'  she  asked, 
and  her  eyes  now  fixed  themselves  upon  that  old 
Cavalry  sword  knot. 

"  Oh !  that  we,  indeed  did  not  wish  to  wound 
you,  but  as  your  circumstances  may  not  be  good, 
we  would,  as  I  mentioned,  most  gladly  relieve 
you  from  these  payments,  and  make  arrange- 
ments so  that— by  which  you  might — might  not 
have  to  go  on  with  your  present — ah  I  practices," 
said  poor  Lucy,  trembling. 

Nelly  did  indeed  smile  a  little  at  that.  But 
then  she  became  very  grave. 

"  And  do  you  think  I'd  take  your  money  ?" 
she  said.  "  No,  madam.  Not  when  I've  had — 
what'll  I  say — the  great  pleasure  of  working  all 
these  years  to  keep  my  poor  husband,  in  the  best 
way  he  could  live.  Do  you  think  I'd  give  up 
that  pleasure,  now,  for  you  ?  No ;  I  don't  owe 
you  anything,  nor  none  of  his  people." 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  first  they  filled  with 
tears,  then  sobs  came,  carrying  away  all  exact- 
ness of  grammar  and  constrnction.  "  I  never 
did  'em  no  harm,"  she  said,  forgetting  her 
dignity.  "And  they  turned  their  backs  on 
him,  and  gave  him  the  last  shove  down  hill  — 
just  because  he  married  me.  My  poor  boy  !  he 
warn't  so  bad  then,  or  I  thought  not ;  and  I  was 
the  one  who  had  to  keep  him  at  the  last.     So  it 
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shall  go  on.  Queer,  I  do  think,  that  it  should 
be.  He  trusted  me  more  nor  he  did  them,  and 
those  likings  is  always — always  right.  Now, 
anyhow,  you've  got  his  money  aud  his  estate." 

"  Ah  !  no,"  said  Lucy,  raising  her  hand 
before  her,  as  she  stepped  back,  and  shuddering 
to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  listen  so  long  to 
this  dreadful  voice.  "  No,  no.  Pray  do  not  say 
such  things.  I  wished  to  do  anything  I  could 
for  you.  Oh  !"  she  said,  looking  at  this  woman, 
who,  in  her  eyes,  had  not  one  good  gift,  "  would 
you  listen  if  I  talked  to  you  of — of  your  soul  ? 
But,  ah  ! — you  repulse  me." 

"Oh!  keep  it  all,"  said  Nelly;  "I  don't  un- 
derstand your  schemes  and  theories,  not  one  bit." 
And  at  that  Lucy  knew  that  she  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  martyred ;  so  rising  to  go,  said, 

"  I  wish  you  well.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
help  you.     I  shall  pray  for  you." 

Said  Nelly,  "  Timeunt  Danceos,"  just  as  a 
man  would,  for  she  had  hit  on  it  in  some  man's 
book ;  Lucy  believes  to  this  day  that  it  was  an 
oath.    And  thus  we  leave  Lucy  ridiculous. 

And  yet,  when  Stephen,  returning  by  the  early 
train   from  Athelbury  Junction   to  his   house  at 
dawn  the  next  morning,  and  creeping  gently  up 
stairs  stole  in  to  look  at  his   younger  children, 
fast  asleep,  it  did  seem  as  if  perfect  wisdom  was 
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on  his  and  Lucy's  side.  For  he  had  happiness. 
As  it  turned  out  he  had  no  cause  to  regret  that 
he  had  kept  the  faith.  So  much  for  earthly 
happiness — it  was  his.  True  they  had  had 
sufferings ;  and  he  was  growing  "bald,  and  was 
now  indeed  tired,  and  would  only  be  able  to  sleep 
for  an  hour ;  but  in  his  possession  were  the  very 
best  things  that  life  contains.  These  children's 
faces  here,  in  sleep,  not  twisted  by  any  emotion, 
or  regret,  or  envy,  were  fair,  but  no  purer  than 
Lucy's  was.  She,  he  knew,  was  sleeping  quite  as 
peacefully.  And  would  always  wake  with  the 
same  smile,  by  and  bye  to  be  petrified  into  an 
angel's— when  also  he  and  she  would  be  insepar- 
able. 

And  then  having  looked  upon  the  cradles — till 
he  saw  the  creatures'  arms  shiver  a  little  under 
the  morning  air,  Stephen  went  to  the  window  of 
his  own  room,  and  stood  observing  along  the 
roofs,  the  coming  of  the  pregnant  dawn,  with  the 
secret  of  the  day  about  to  rise  still  hidden. 

And  while  it  approaches  we  lose  him.  Not  yet 
come,  therefore,  we  leave  very  many  things,  turn- 
ing now  to  another  and  different  explorer.  Mean- 
time we  have  made  no  discoveries  ;  found  no  new 
way  to  be  happy,  no  way — except  to  be  good ; 
and  to  do  your  dull  duty  every  day — all  day  long. 
As  for  positive  deduction  from  the  story,  is  there 
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more  than  this — that  none  but  young  gentlemen  of 
ample  means  ought  to  elope  with  married  ladies. 
If  George  had  possessed  a  large  independent  for- 
tune, he  might  have  lived  in  splendour — at  most 
suffering  from  remote  and  transcendental  re- 
morses, which  no  single  novel  would  be  large 
enough  to  analyse  and  substantiate.  He  might, 
at  all  events,  have  lived  in  some  sort  of  comfort 
on  the  continent — in  villas  and  the  first  hotels — 
instead  of  in  Beaufort  Street  W.,  in  suspense 
and  despair  for  a  week. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Au-dela  du  pole  antarctique. 

Entre  Cocagne  et  le  Pe'rou 

II  est  une  ile  fantastique, 

Ou  ne  salt  pas  trop  au  juste  ou    .    .    . 

"  Theresa"  (de  V Alcazar  Lyrique.) 

Here,  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  we 
shall  finally  see  George  Newmarch.  He  took 
ship,  with  fair  prospects,  to  make  his  voyage 
through  life;  and,  though  meeting  rough 
weather,  kept  on  his  course  well  enough  for  some 
time.  But  one  day  he  went  down  in  hundreds  of 
fathoms  of  water,  one  might  say.  Think  of  a 
man — when  already  old — putting  all  the  wealth  he 
has,  or  ever  will  have,  into  one  venture,  and 
losing  that :  it  would  be  like  what  George  the 
hero  did.  In  his  own  part  of  the  country,  people 
who  cared  to  enquire  believed  that  he  was  alive 
still ;  but  few  ever  spoke  of  him,  and  strangers 
might  have  visited  at  his  home  and  left  it  again 
without  guessing  that  there  was  a  second  son  at 
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all.  It  began  to  be  believed  that  he  knew  how  great 
his  transgression  was,  for  he  had  elected  to  follow 
a  frightful  career — suffering  things  almost  un- 
heard of,  in  a  place  thousands  of  miles  from  his 
own  land.  One  day  he  rose  early  and  went  to 
walk  slowly  by  a  river.  Each  morning  his 
method  was  to  excite  pious  affections  by  giving 
himself  to  meditation  for  half  an  hour,  according 
to  the  way  prescribed  by  that  great  master  in 
spirituality,  holy  Francis  of  Sales,  whose  memory 
is  most  famous  here  with  us. 

The  most  proper  place  for  such  devotion  is 
one's  closet ;  and  he  knew  that  well.  But  groins' 
slowly,  by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  stones, 
along  the  river  side,  which  bruised  his  feet 
through  his  moccassins,  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
had  no  secret  chamber  to  call  his  own  ;  nothing 
but  a  tent,  and  that  pretty  full  of  holes ;  while  in 
the  tent  at  this  moment  an  Indian,  sick  of  rheu- 
matism, was  groaning  and  tossing  himself  from 
side  to  side,  being  in  a  fever  since  the  evening 
before. 

The  meditation  which  should  have' come  in  turn 
on  that  day  was  on  judgment.  He  knew  the  par- 
ticular one  by  heart,  and  said  bits  of  it  from  time 
to  time.  "  Detest  your  sins  which  only  can 
condemn  you  on  that  dreadful  day.  Ah  !  wretched 
heart  of  mine,  resolve  to  amend."     He  tried  to 
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keep  all  his  thoughts  on  it ;  but  a  more  exact 
subject  for  meditation  came  into  his  mind.  He 
began  to  consider  as  he  walked,  the  weariness  of 
satiety.  Why  do  men  not  discern  it  ?  How  it 
scourges  them  !  ever  having  a  ring  of  mockery  and 
laughter  of  its  own  to  afflict  with — asking  taunt- 
ingly why  they  have  not  the  power  to  go  on  ex- 
pecting— that  is,  hoping,for  further  thick  pleasure. 
For  Delight,  which  fSatan  keeps  for  his  children, 
more  than  half  consists  in  the  belief  that  the  next 
immediate  thing  will  be — Delight.  George  put 
it  in  this  way  :  how  very  horrible  thinking  be- 
comes when  men  find  themselves  at  the  end  of 
their  enjoyment — at  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
senses.  The  last  possible  pleasure  has  been  got, 
they  know;  the  thrill  of  it  has  drooped,  and 
finally  gonj3  out  altogether ;  and  there  is  now 
nothing  further  to  try.  George  Newmarch,  with 
all  his  years,  had  only  one  example  to  argue 
from.  But  that  one  was  day  and  night  before 
him ;  though  he  abhorred  it,  and  for  ever  did 
penance  on  account  of  the  same. 

Yet — only  that  he  carried  these  thorns  inside 
his  skin — this  was  indeed  a  strange  place  where- 
in to  be  reminded  of  satiety.  The  missionary 
was  in  a  barren  land  whither  no  noise  came  ;  no 
sound  of  wheels ;  neither  voices  nor  laughter ; 
nor  the  singing  of  birds  even.     For  years  now  he 
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had  been  used  to  desert  places,  and  it  was  no  new 
thing  to  be  hungry — as  he  was  that  morning — 
or  alone  for  a  year  in  the  woods.     Here  he  had 
walked  down  by  the  water  in  order  to  cool  his  eyes 
and  to  wash  the  black  ashes  from  his  face.     But, 
anon,  he  thought  that  it  was  best  to  leave  them 
pricking  his  skin.     They  had  had  a  long  'portage 
the  day  before,  through  a  burnt  country,  and  his 
clothes  and  limbs  were  as  black  as  soot.      Then, 
most   of  the  night  he  had  been   up  with   the 
heathen   Indian,  who  despaired  from   fear   and 
weakness,  and  could  not  sleep.     The  man  had  be- 
lieved himself  dying,  when  he  staggered  to  their 
lodge  the  day  before,  and  his  wife  had  only  asked 
for  a  blanket  wherewith  to  make  a  winding  sheet 
for  him.     Now,  she  had  squatted  a  little  way 
from  the  tent,  and  while  they  continued  to  watch 
her,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  her  husband's 
fate,  nor  in  anything  else.  It  was  just  sunrise,  and 
when  the  missionary  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  immaculate  heart  of  Mary,  and  sung  a  hymn 
through,  he  went  back  to  the  tent  without  wash- 
ing away  the  dust,  and  looked  at  the  sick  guest 
inside.     He  was  a  poor  hunter — gaunt,  clothed  in 
a   ragged  shirt  of  cariboo   skin,    and   his  form 
shrunken  and  scarred  by  drink  and   starvation ; 
but  at  last  he  had  fallen  off  to  sleep  upon  the 
carpet  of  spruce  branches.    George's  blanket  was 
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over  him — for  it  was  now  late  in  autumn,  and 
frosts  had  begun.  The  looker  on  prayed  for  the 
restoration  of  this  man  to  health,  first  for  his 
I  ody's  sake,  and  then  in  order,  that  forgetting  his 
idolatry  and  heathen  infidelity,  he  might  safely 
step  into  the  fold  of  the  church. 

In  a  corner  of  the  tent  lay  also  sleeping,  the 
other  missionary.  These  devout  men  and  two 
instructed  Indians  from  the  settlement,  had 
recently  come  across  the  country  with  some  of  the 
Asnaquape  people,  who  were  on  their  way  from 
Conception  Bay,  in  the  north,  to  kill  salmon  below 
Grand  Rapids  on  this  river.  They  had  stayed 
among  these  heathen  men  and  women  for  a 
month,  preaching  to  them  and  incessantly 
wrestling  to  bring  souls  to  their  salvation.  Now, 
the  fathers  had  slept  out  two  nights  since  leaving 
the  Asnaquape  hunters,  and  coming  the  evening 
before  to  this  spot — called  Little  Forks,  because 
the  river  divided  into  two  branches  there — they 
had  pitched  a  tent,  hoping  in  a  day  or  two  to  go 
a  hundred  miles  further  up  the  river,  where  they 
trusted  to  find  a  camp  of  Nagatomais,  who  were, 
they  heard,  bound  south  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  traps 
and  ammunition  for  the  winter  hunt.  Father 
Ehinger — who  was  the  elder  missionary  still 
sleeping  inside  the  tent — had,  in  addition  to  an 
altogether     unquenchable    zeal     for     souls,     a 
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winning  method  of  conversing  at  all  times.  He 
knew  the  minds  of  these  savages,  amongst  whom 
he  had  spent  forty  years ;  and  the  rumour  of  his 
patience,  constancy,  and  daring  was  spread 
throughout  the  land.  Nevertheless  he  was  very  old 
and  lacked  the  fire  of  George  the  younger  priest. 
It  suited  the  elder's  manner  best  to  take  one  of  the 
poor  people  to  a  quiet  place,  where,  at  leisure,  he 
would  unfold  the  bright  promise  of  the  church. 
His  voice  was  very  weak  now,  although  so  sweet, 
and  he  would  often  stop  speaking  to  listen  to  the 
fiery  words  of  his  brother  priest.  For  he,  the 
younger  one,  struck  out  readily  into  a  tumult  of 
lofty  eloquence,  that  hissed  in  his  mouth  even  as 
he  talked — each  living  thought  choosing  a  word 
for  its  own  self,  without  warning  and  without 
premeditation  almost.  So  nourishing  was  the 
breath  of  this  young  apostle's  eloquence  that  by 
the  merits  and  favour  of  his  tutelar  Saint  Anne — 
who  had  tied  him  to  herself  by  adoption  and  by 
grace  to  Jesus  and  Mary,  who  compose  her 
family — his  words  had  been  very  fruitful ;  and, 
before  the  fathers  parted  from  those  poor 
Asnaquape  savages,  numbers  of  them  had  been 
baptized  and  had  worshipped  the  blessed 
elements  ;  while  the  result  of  the  fathers'  work 
was  seen  in  that  medicine  men  openly  renounced 
their  craft;  those  who  had   several    wives   put 
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them  away ;  murderers  confessed  their  crimes,  and 
mothers,  under  the  seal  of  confession,  acknow- 
ledged the  slaying  of  their  female  infants  on  many 
dreadful  occasions. 

Accordingly,  the  younger  missionary  returned 
thanks  that  he  had  been  so  well  able  to  gain  the 
victory  and  that  of  our  holy  mother,  the 
Church. 

It  being  still  early,  on  the  first  morning,  George 
waited  all  alone,  until  the  others  awoke.  And 
being  undisturbed,  he  felt  somewhat  the  weight 
and  tyranny  of  the  silence  prevailing  in  this 
place.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  land  had  been 
burnt  black.  The  hills  were  grey  all  along  their 
sides,  and  ashes  had  been  blown  into  the  creeks 
and  valleys,  making  black  veins  for  his  eyes  to 
follow.  Against  the  sky — most  desolate  to  see — 
charred  spikes  of  trees,  gnawed  by  the  fire  and 
spared  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  stood  out, 
all  livid  and  bleached,  like  snags  of  trees  imagined 
in  a  dream.  The  moss  was  burnt  off  the  rocks 
which  here  and  there  showed  slashes  of  smoke, 
where  the  fire  had  gone.  Down  by  the  channel 
of  the  river  however,  some  immense  white 
boulders  lay  untouched  by  fire.  The  saddest 
thing  was  those  sombre  and  dead  hills  reflected 
in  the  deep  river ;  and  then  the  white  line  of 
great  rocks  for  a  dividing  line  between  them  and 
their  reflection  in  the  hellish  river. 
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'  In  the  spring,'  thought  George,  shuddering, 
1  green  will  come  on  the  mountains,  and  those 
berries  which  the  bears  like.'  The  land  seemed  all 
waste,  the  distant  horizon  had  a  hard  outline  with- 
out any  blue  or  misty  tints  ;  no  shrubs  and  no 
under-growth  concealed  anything.  It  appeared  a 
dreadful  place  to  pass  across.  George  remem- 
bered how  good  it  was  for  him  to  be  here.  Their 
Indian  boatman  and  the  boy  still  slept  under  the 
inverted  canoe  outside,  and  George  crept  along 
the  tent  and  sought  about  for  a  piece  of  meat 
in  the  corner,  where  their  birch  bark  dishes  and 
wooden  spoons  were  laid.  He  found  a  bone 
which  still  had  something  on  it,  and  a  little  bread, 
and  with  these  in  his  hand,  he  went  to  the  rocks 
where  he  had  last  seen  the  poor  Indian  woman 
sitting.  The  mosquitoes  swarmed  about  the  food 
which  he  carried.  He  wondered  fiercely  whether 
he  were  hungry  enough  to  acquire  some  merit  by 
mortifying  the  desire  for  food.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  glad  when  the  black  flies  and  sand  flies 
settled  on  his  skin,  for  the  torment  of  their  stings 
excited  him  to  a  more  tender  recollection  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  most  admirable  mistress,  Mary, 
whose  sorrow  was  boundless  as  an  ocean  that 
hath  no  limits.  (  Father  Ehinger  will  reprove 
me,'  thought  he,  (  should  these  many  bites  bring 
on  a  fever  again,  as  they  did  on  Big  Elk  Island 
in  the  spring.' 
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When  the  squaw  saw  the  bone  in  the  mis- 
sionary's hand,  she  half  got  up  and  stretched  out 
her  fingers  towards  it.  A  fixed  stare  of  hunger 
came  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  enquired  how 
much  there  was.  He  said  a  few  words  in  French, 
but  she  shaking  her  head,  he  changed  his  speech 
to  her  own  language ;  then  gave  her  the  bread  and 
meat.  While  she  gnawed  the  bone,  George 
knelt  and  said  grace,  her  yellow  eyes,  from  above 
the  hands  which  grasped  the  food,  following  his 
motions  at  prayer.  As  soon  as  she  had  eaten  all, 
he  learnt  from  her  that  they  had  come  from  the 
head  waters  of  their  river  in  the  summer 
to  exchange  their  marten  skins  for  powder 
and  shot.  Their  marten  and  beaver  traps  were 
in  a  cache,  a  mile  from  Grand  Portage,  on  the 
Mantitchi ;  but  her  husband  had  fallen  in  with 
some  traders,  who  gave  him  whiskey,  and  then, 
six  days  ago,  they  had  slept  in  a  Nagatomais 
lodge,  and  her  husband  had  got  the  fever,  and 
would  die  so  far  from  home.  After  that  she 
would  say  no  more,  and  sat  sullenly  clasping  her 
knees,  while  George  preached  to  her.  The 
current  quarrelled  over  rocks  and  pebbles  close 
to  them  ;  and  after  a  while  the  voice  of  the  mis- 
sionary died  away,  and,  forgetting  this  poor 
creature,  be  prayed  to  himself.  The  men  were 
awake  now,  and  one  of  them   passed  to  and  fro, 
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gathering  wood  for  the  fire.  George  considered 
that  Father  Ambroise  would  be  awake,  and 
perhaps  would  miss  that  piece  of  meat  which  the 
squaw  had.  The  mention  of  it  recalled  his  medi- 
tation on  satiety.  Why  did  it  stir  him  to-day  ? 
He  was  still  unstable,  and  lo  !  he  could  not  speak 
— lacking  excitement,  as  it  were,  or  a  crowd  to 
applaud  him.  How  long  had  it  taken  him  to 
weary  of  preaching  to  the  woman,  and  to  ramble 
off  to  think  of  his  hunger  or  of  his  own  sins  and 
selfish  penances  ? 

He  would  go  away  into  the  hills  as  soon  as  the 
father  could  spare  him,  and  would  spend  the  day 
in  fasting  and  mortification.  It  was  indulging 
himself,  he  knew,  to  do  that  ;  but  this  morning 
past  things  wrung  his  heart  inordinately.  There- 
fore it  had  been  that  in  his  deep  despondency  he 
had  began  to  remember  the  bright  garment  of  glory 
put  on  by  his  most  chaste  protector,  St.  Anne,  in 
a  strait  of  doubt  such  as  this.  For,  inasmuch  as 
she,  when  reproached  by  the  high  priest,  Issachar, 
and  not  knowing  from  whom  to  receive  consola- 
tion, threw  herself  into  solitude  and  retreat 
which  shut  up  the  avenues  of  all  company,  hav- 
ing no  other  companions  but  her  thoughts  and 
her  affections  for  Heaven.  In  that  lonesome 
place,  she,  his  mystical  rose  and  patron,  was 
wholly  attentive  to  her  God,  and  did,  every  day, 
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noble  and  heroical  acts  of  love,  and  adoration, 
and  glorification,  and  other  virtues,  not  to  speak 
of  the  operations  of  the  mystical  life. 

He,  therefore,  had  thought  that  if  his 
spirit  continued  to  be  troubled  like  this,  he 
would  ask  permission  to  go  apart  for  a  time, 
and  make  a  Novena  to  St.  Anne,  fasting  all 
the  while,  if  it  might  be  that  he  could  bear 
it.  He  remembered  passionately  how,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  most  admirable  patron's  inter- 
cessions and  recollections,  there  was  happily 
fulfilled  in  her  the  promise  in  Isaiah  xxxv.,  in 
favour  of  souls  that  retire  from  the  commerce  of 
the  world — inasmuch  as  she  received  unspeakable 
joys  in  the  desert,  and  that  her  retreat  to  her 
was  a  spring  of  heavenly  delights.  For  it  was 
then  that  the  heavenly  angel  came  to  visit  her  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  brought  to  her 
the  fortunate  news  from  God  that  she  should  be 
the  mother  of  a  daughter  named  Mary. 

And  then  his  mind  was  so  ravished  by  the 
thought  of  what  that  joy  must  have  been,  that 
he  sat  for  a  long  time  quite  still,  and  did  not 
hear  when  Father  Ambroise  called  out  to  him, 

"  Come,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  in  French, 
walking  up,  and  touching  him  at  last,  "  I  think 
I  see  that  you  mean  to  leave  all  the  eating  to  me. 
But  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  you.     If  you  are 
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going  to  throw  away  your  forces  now,  I  shall 
have  to  send  you  back  to  L'Anse  St.  Eustache,  in 
charge  of  Dominique  there." 

George  Newrnarch  effected  a  smile  by  a  twist 
of  his  bleached,  shaven  face. 

H  We  have  had  some  breakfast,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  Indian  woman. 

The  other  shook  his  head.  '  He  always  kept 
up  his  strength  in  the  woods,'  he  said.  '  If  one 
got  a  wound  or  a  terrible  chill,  one  could  make 
no  fight  at  all,  unless  one  had  been  eating.' 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  George's 
question,  "  the  sick  trapper  sleeps  still.  He  will 
get  well  enough.     Now  come  and  eat." 

But  George  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fast  that 
day.  He  went  with  Father  Ehinger,  however, 
and  served  him  at  his  meal.  Domenique,  the 
Indian  boy,  had  fried  some  slices  of  salmon,  and 
the  delicious  3team  of  it  rose  in  the  keen  air. 
George  took  care  that  Father  Ambrose  had  the 
hottest  pieces,  and  this  being  over,  he  covered  up 
their  one  iron  dish,  and,  saying  grace  for  both, 
washed  their  cups  and  bark  platters  down  by  the 
stream.  Sweeter  was  a  grace,  after  a  fast  like 
this,  than  a  feast  whereat  you  chew  sin. 

Father  Ambroise  called  to  George,  "  When  this 
poor  hunter  is  better,  1  shall  show  him  our  maps, 
and  ask  him  how   far  the  camp  we  seek  is  from 
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us  now.  He'll  sleep  awhile  yet,  after  that 
draught,  and  we  will  do  well,  I  think,  to  remain 
here  another  day." 

Then  there  was  a  silence  between  them. 

1  Was  he  troubled?'  Father  Ambroise  asked  at 
last.  For  George  could  not  yet  school  his  face 
to  conceal  his  thoughts.  Knowing  that,  he  hung 
down  his  head,  and  with  a  smile  repeated, 
"  {  Omnes  vias  meas  previdisti  quianon  est  sermo 
in  lingua  mea.'  Oh  !  father,  I  ought  not  to  have 
one  sorrow  in  your  company,  but  the  old  scourge 
of  sin  twitches  me  sometimes." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  yes,  my  child.     But  you  know  not 

how   often   I   have   envied   you — no   one   to  be 

anxious  about,  when  obliged  to  be  so  far  off.     I 

have  a  cross  of  my  own — dread  for  others  far 

away.     See  your  peace  !  all  alone  in  the  world." 

Very  true  it  was  that  this  young  missionary's 
heart  yearned  for  no  living  soul  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Although  once  a  dweller  in  the  world, 
he  had  now  left  it  for  adoption  into  a  family,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  earthly  ones  were  most 
vile,  corrupted,  and  loathsome.  He  had  sought 
that  rich  adoption  after  much  suffering,  because 
long  ago  his  soul  had  been  scorched  by  infinite 
sinfulness,  and  the  conceit  of  the  greatness  of  it 
so  burdened  his  conscience  that  no  counsel  of 
those  whom  he  talked  with,  and  no  wandering  to 
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and  fro — either  in  poverty  and  solitude,  or  in 
busy  places — could  give  him  satisfaction ;  till, 
entering  into  religion,  he  wiped  away  that  same 
foul  spot  by  penance  and  holy  profession.  So, 
making  his  choice  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  he  had 
gone  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  be- 
ginner's place,  and  falling  gladly  to  divinity  and 
keeping  the  private  exercises  within  the  house 
diligently,  and  doing  the  public  exercises  in  the 
schools  with  commendation,  he  so  satisfied  those 
who  taught  him  by  his  good  probation,and  so  won 
the  hearts  of  all  by  his  profound  humility,  his 
exact  obedience,  his  virginal  purity,  and  his  per- 
fect charity,  that  after  due  time  he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  made  priest.  From 
thenceforward  he  was  never  better  pleased  than 
when  he  was  promoting  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God  and  good  of  his  neighbours,  by  exercising, 
as  occasion  offered,  all  sorts  of  spiritual  works  of 
mercy,  reading  the  life  of  some  Saint,  or  impart- 
ing some  catechetical  instruction,  by  which  means, 
when  it  was  thought  meet  to  send  him  to  this 
barren  country,  he  made  a  sweet  harvest  of  con- 
version to  blossom  in  places  hitherto  waste  and 
desolate.  Nor  did  his  example  of  exquisite  mor- 
tification and  the  bitter  penances  which  he  sought 
out  for  himself,  fail  to  move  many  to  come  and 
hearken  to  him  for  curiosity's  sake,  who  after- 
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wards — convinced  by  his  noble  pestering  of  them 
— did  take  up  a  cross  similar  to  his  own. 

And  yet  on  his  forehead  all  the  while  he  used 
to  feel  his  heavy  crown  of  sin  pressing  down — a 
crown  whereof  the  sharp  thorns  all  turned  inwards. 
Whenever  there  came  a  few  hours,  like  these 
now,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  idle,  without  a 
book,  or  saw  his  allotted  task  finished,  the  tide 
of  remorse  which  had  ebbed  in  the  presence  of 
labour  and  the  fruit  of  labour,  would  return  to 
the  flood  again,  bathing  him  in  despair.  He 
knew  by  heart  the  favourite  devils  who  were 
given  charge  to  torment  him.  The  hardest  to 
vanquish  was  one  who  repeated  that  "his  sin  had 
left  him,  not  he  the  sin."  If  in  all  these  years  he 
had  but  been  able  to  honestly  decide  which 
tortured  him  most — the  transgression  itself,  or 
the  loss  thereof !  Yet  long  fasting,  he  used  to 
boast,  made  nearly  every  disputed  question  clear. 
Therefore  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  fasting  longer 
than  anyone  else ;  and  being  besides  well  in- 
structed in  cases  of  conscience  and  all  duties  of 
Priesthood,  and  in  the  true  science  of  the  Saints, 
he  had  known  where  to  turn  for  relief  when 
the  fiends  pressed  him  too  close. 

Hence  a  day  of  walking  was  good,  because 
his  strength  not  being  quite  what  it  had  been, 
the  thirst,  and  fasting,  and  climbing  put  a  distinct 
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prick  of  suffering  into  every  single  minute.  Be- 
fore starting  off  by  himself  he  had  drunk  nothing, 
and  at  the  steepest  point  of  the  way  chosen  he 
had  a  fine  idea.  It  was  to  fill  his  mouth  with 
a  handful  of  those  black  asses,  and  then  to  sing 
cheerily  a  fragment  of  a  hymn — choosing  the 
first  one  indeed  he  had  ever  been  taught. 

Thus  he  walked,  fancying  he  made  a  long  jour- 
ney, but  because  he  shuffled  in  his  gait  and  could 
not  see  very  well  how  he  went,  he  found  towards 
evening  that  he  had  been  circling  about,  and 
was  not  far  from  the  river  after  all.  And  yet 
he  had  profited  his  soul  immensely  by  tormenting 
his  body — garnishing  thus  his  heart  for  the 
better  welcome  of  Mary,  his  most  amiable  Queen. 

On  returning  to  the  tent  that  evening,  he 
found  good  Father  Ehinger  resting  inside  the 
door,  occupied  with  a  book,  but  much  disturbed 
on  his  account. 

"Ah!  you  play  with  your  strength,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  sadly.  "  I  have  had  it  on  my 
mind  for  the  last  three  hours  to  reprove  you. 
There  will  be  time  by  and  bye,  though.  How 
often  have  I  told  you  that  you  must  mortify  this 
over  eagerness,  and  rushing  carelessly  into  cer  - 
tain  severe  tasks.  Ah !  well,  never  mind  telling 
me  you  will  take  my  advice.  I  know,  I  know  . 
Here,   Domenique !    Domenique!" 
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The  Indian  boy's  white  teeth  showed  at  the 
opening  of  the  tent.  Being  reproved  for  his  in- 
attention, he  brought  the  tea  for  George  to  drink. 

"It  will  warm  you,"  said  the  other,  "  and  yet 
it  is  too  strong."  He  watched  narrowly  till  he 
saw  George  actually  drink  a  little.  "I've  been 
thinking,"  he  continued,  watching  the  pallid 
Englishman,  "  of  how  I  envied  you  this  morning 
for  having  no  care  and  no  interest  in  this  world. 
Now,  I'm  not  so  sure  about  it." 

George  could  not  speak,  but  he  smiled. 

"Aye,  you  look  at  Domenique,"  added  Father 
Ambroise,  in  English.  "  Nothing  rests  long  on 
his  mind.  An  hour  ago  I  heard  him  repeating 
a  '  Hail  Mary/  and  the  next  instant  laughing 
and  practising  to  call  loons,  as  if  he  were  among 
the  islands  in  the  bay  again.  I  marvel  is  his 
faith  strong  ?" 

George  sighed  heavily,  for  he  had  hoped  better 
things  of  this  youth,  who  had  been  given  to  his 
especial  prayers.  His  head  was  throbbing,  and 
he  had  to  kneel  on  a  tough  branch  to  keep  him- 
self awake. 

"  What  were  your  thoughts  all  day,  father  ?" 
he  asked,  softly.  Yet  he  was  sorry  afterwards, 
for  he  seemed  to  presume. 

"  Ah  !  mine?  1  was  idle.  When  I  had  ended 
reading  I  be*>an  to  dream  a  little."  Theu  followed 
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sighs ,  and  lie  continued,  after  a  time.  "  Yours 
is  an  English  name  my  son — or  Irish,  perhaps,  or 
Scotch  ?  You  told  me  all  once,  but  1  forget  so 
easily  now.  Many  of  the  true  faith  come  from 
Ireland,  and  you  know  there  is  ever  an  increasing 
number  in  miserable  England.  I  have  often 
longed  to  go  there.     Shall  I  tell  you  why?" 

"  Ah  !  Father  Ehinger,"  said  George,  excitedly, 
Ct  they  follow  the  broad  and  easy  way,  putting  no 
restraint  on  their  appetites  and  inclinations.  We 
have  a  noble  Litany,  truly,  for  their  conversion. 
Do  we  pray  for  them  all  ?  Not  all,  surely,"  he 
added,  for  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  he 
had  since  acquired,  he  abhorred  some  whom  he 
used  to  know  there. 

"You  were  once  of  their  faith,  were  you  not? 
Ah  !  I  see,  you  suffer  when  I  talk  of  it.  It  is  just 
like  my  awkward  mischief-making.  And  now, 
you  know  England — but  you  are  too  young,  you 
would  not  have  seen  her.  No,  no  ;  did  I  make 
thee  start  ?  But  even  I  should  think  thou  hast 
scarely  seen  any  women.  It  came  never  in  my 
way  to  encounter  them.  My  path  has  lain  in  this 
land  from  the  first,  so  I  told  you,  did  I  not  ? 
Yet  I  saw  an  English  woman  once." 

"  Where  ?"  said  the  other,  in  a  harsh  voice. 

"  Up  to  Esquimaux  Bay,  that  was.  I  think 
she  was  the  wife  of  an  English    ship  captain.     I 
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have  often  thought  how  graciously  I  have  been 
dealt  with  in  never  being  called  by  duty  to  en- 
counter them ;  and  yet  I  have  been  thinking  of 
one  half  my  life." 

George  felt  a  nameless  horror  creeping  over  him. 
Here,  alone  in  this  tent,  what  was  he  about  to 
learn  ?  what  horror  might  not  be  corning  ? — for  he 
had  an  unwilling  but  tyrannical  belief  that  every- 
one in  the  world  was  the  keeper  of  some  secret — 
an  evil  heir-loom  from  past  times.  He  did  not 
want  to  hear  about  English  people. 

a  Yes,"  father  Ehinger  added,  "  a  young  girl 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  is  my  care  very,  very 
often;  and  yet  not  young  now,  perhaps."  He 
stopped  and  sighed  softly,  as  though  convicted  of  an 
immense  weakness.  And  George,  keeping  silent, 
felt  himself,  in  some  respects,  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  "  Because  you  know  nothing  of  these  things, 
therefore  I  envied  you.  I  have  one  sister,  and  she 
is  in  your  country ;  that  is  why  I  care  for  poor 
England.  Aye,  it  has  been  my  little  cross  for  all 
theseyears  to  imagine  herpoor,and  without  friends, 
and  often  persecuted  by  the  Protestants.  In  a 
prison,  mayhap.  You  would  have  known  better,  I 
dare  say ;  but  I  believe  her  faith  must,  years  ago, 
have  had  many  trials.  It  is  better  now  in  Eng- 
land, I  am  told.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
my  Naomi  is  like,  because  you  know,  my  child,  I 
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have  never  seen  her.  What  might  she  be  like 
now  ?  It  is — yes,  thirty  years  since  she  was  born." 
George  shook  his  head — he  was  not  alarmed  now. 
"  You  have  never  seen  your  sister,  then?" 

"  No ;  we  were  ten  in  all  at  home.  I  went 
quite  young  to  the  college,  and  she  was  not  born 
then.  I  think  my  father  was  an  avocat.  It  was 
in  Bale  we  lived.  Did  you  know  Mistress  Thur- 
land,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  England  ?  It  is 
there  my  Naomi  lives  ;  they  are  of  the  true  church, 
and  she  was  instructress  there." 

George  tried  to  remember  Thurland !  The  name 
recalled  shadowy  pictures  to  his  mind — something 
it  was  of  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  London  season, 
long  ago.  A  great  hall  and  crowds  of  people 
dressed  in  the  fashions  of  years  ago,  and  three 
young  girls  selling  fancy  work  at  a  bazaar.  They 
were  English,  and  with  English  smiles  and  flaxen 
hair.  These  were  little  Miss  Thurlands,  with 
little  bouquets  to  sell;  and  tickets  in  a  raffle  for 
a  picture  which  the  poor  good  Queen  had  sent  all 
the  way  from  the  Escurial — "  Saint  Ursula  mar- 
tyred in  defence  of  Chastity."  He  remember 
now — a  fancy  fair  it  was,  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
and  superannuated  mountain  tax-collectors,  par- 
tisans of  the  exiled  King,  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.     All  so  long  ago. 

"  We  were  very  poor.     You  know  that  may  be 
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often  in  my  country,  and  I  sent  some  money  to 
pay  for  Naomi  at  the  school.  For  she  must  go 
to  school  in  England  first.  She  was  to  make 
money  by  that,  but  somehow  it  was  never  made. 
In  past  years  you  know  some  of  us  at  the  mission 
station  traded  with  the  Nagatomais  for  their 
peltries,  and  we  gained  money.  It  all  went  to 
the  mother  in  Bale,  and  payed  Naomi's  schooling, 
I  think.  But  they  have  told  me  that  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  are  dead,  except  her,  and  I 
have  always  fancied  I  would  have  loved  her  the 
best  if  I  had  seen  her.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  pityingly.  "  You  would 
have  cared  best  for  her  soul,  father." 

"  I  wished  that  Naomi  had  been  in  religion,  too ; 
but  Father  Conant  sent  her  to  that  family,  who 
were  weak,  they  fancied,  at  one  period.  Ah  1  they 
thought  well  of  my  Naomi  in  Dale  {Street,  in 
London,  at  all  times.  She  was  a  devout  woman. 
I  marvel  what  her  face  was  like.  You  are  tired, 
I  see.  Let  us  sing  that  hymn  I  taught  thee,  and 
sleep  then.  Has  Dominique  slacked  the  rope3,  I 
wonder  ?  no,  but  I  see  Jerome  now  taketh  his  axe 
to  do  it." 

By  that  hour  next  morning  they  were  miles  up 
the  river.  The  stream  was  often  shallow,  and 
long  rapids  had  to  be  passed.  When  the  boy 
Domenique  was  tired,    George  took  the  pole  in 
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shallow  places,  and  worked  at  the  bow  of  the 
canoe.  They  had  left  the  burnt  country  now,  and 
toiled  on  under  the  shadow  of  dark  and  frowning 
hills,  all  wadded  with  beech  and  fir  trees.  When 
the  water  ran  most  swift,  and  the  rocks  came 
oftenest,  George  balancing  himself  upright  in  the 
bow,  and  thrusting  his  pole  rapidly  and  firmly 
here  and  there  among  the  stones,  would  burst  out 
into  an  exulting  hymn  that  made  the  troubled 
recks  answer.  And  he  taught  the  Indians 
the  song  he  sang,  till  they  took  it  up  when  he 
grew  tired ;  thus  all  along  the  barren  strand  they 
made  the  leaves  shake  with  their  praises  and  re- 
joicings. 

Away  due  north  they  kept  a  steady  course  until 
they  reached  the  village  of  the  tribe  they  sought, 
and  near  it  the  father  landed  and  set  up  the  little 
tent    again.      Some,   among   these   Nagatomais 
hunters,  had  heard  the  gospel  already,  and  certain 
of  the  older  ones  even  had  small  silver  crucifixes 
round     their     necks,     given     to     their     fore- 
fathers    by     other     missionaries      long      since 
gone  to  rest.     It  seemed   to    George  an  earnest 
that  the  work  here  would  be  blessed.     And   it 
was  so;  for  there  is  no  counting  how  many  heard 
the  truth  with  satisfaction,  and  were  brought  to 
grace    thereby.      Moreover,   some    were    found 
worthy   of  the  highest  commendation ;    for,  as 
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Saint  Paul  has  said  that  there  are  some  souls 
willing  to  go  beyond  the  first  lessons,  and  who 
learn  by  the  observance  of  God's  commandments 
and  the  church's  laws  to  study  the  most  exalted 
maxims  of  Christianity — so  it  was  given  to  him 
to  find  in  the  desert  one  sainted  woman,  whose 
name  afterwards  became  for  ever  famous  in  those 
countries.  She,  who  won  such  honour,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  in  this  tribe.  Her  father 
had  already  promised  her  in  marriage  when  the 
missionaries  came  among  them ;  but  quickly  dis- 
cerning better  things  through  the  counsel  and  ad- 
monition of  the  fathers,  this  most  admirable  virgin 
was  filled  before  long  with  such  loathing  and 
abhorrence  for  the  condition  imagined  for  her, 
that  she  not  only  steadfastly  resisted  the  com- 
mands and  entreaties  of  herrelations,  but  besought 
the  elder  missionary  to  impose  perpetual  vows 
upon  her.  He,  indeed,  would  not  do  this,  but 
counselled  her  rather  to  consider  of  the  matter 
for  two  years,  after  which  time  she  might  see  her 
calling  more  clearly,  or  perhaps  pray  to  be  taken 
out  of  this  world  altogether. 

And  George — thinking  how  it  had  been  ordained 
of  unspeakable  mercy  from  all  ages  that  the  first 
transgression  of  a  woman  should  be  expiated  by 
a  virgin — consented  on  many  occasions  to  advise 
this  poor  Indian  maiden, and  said  no  word  against 
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it  when  father  Ehinger  desired  that  she  should 
be  baptised  by  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Queen 
and  Mother  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor;  so  her 
new  name  was  Helen. 

Hence  their  journey  had  not  been  in  vain.  They 
had  their  troubles,  indeed,  and  the  Indians  were 
sad  when  one  of  their  tribe  broke  through  the 
customs  of  her  forefathers  ;  but  the  missionaries 
arranged  that  she  should  go  away  quietly  down 
the  river  one  night,  and  after  that  there  was  a 
lull. 

^nd  yet,  during  that  harvest- time  of  rich  grace, 
the  Tempter  came  and  fluttered  down  into  the  tent 
where  George  slept.  Some  nights  when  it  was 
searching  cold,  and  hardly  a  blanket  a  piece  could 
be  found  to  cover  the  fathers,  lying  in  their  poor 
tent,  George  would  wake  and  quietly  remove  his 
own  shred  of  covering  to  fold  it  over  the  wasted 
limbs  of  the  old  man  who  crouched  near  him. 
Then,  clasping  his  shivering  hands  together,  he 
would  make  a  meditation  on  some  pious  subjects. 
Yet  the  Tempter  had  power  to  embroider  other 
memories  into  the  weft  and  woof  of  his  holy 
thoughts.  That  woman,  in  England,  lived  still. 
He  and  she  were  not  yet  judged  and  forgiven. 
"Ch!  \irgin  vko  didst  offer  thyself  a  bloody 
victim  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  "  he  asked,  u  why 
not  yet  ?  "     "When  he  would  never  perhaps,  be  so 
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worthy  as  now.  He  ceased  not  to  say  in  his 
prayers,  that  though  she  was  not  dead,  he  had 
another  mistress  now,  one  who  would  never  be 
false  or  afraid.  Then,  straightway  the  roof  of 
their  dirty  canvass  tent — no  longer  rotten,  dotted 
with  holes,  and  swarming  with  mosquitoes — 
became  the  frame  of  a  heavenly  picture  all  night, 
from  whence  shone  sweetly  down  upon  him  the 
angelic  countenance  of  Her  who  alone  can  medi- 
ate with  her  awful  son.  Yet  there  came  nights 
wherethrough — even  while  he  cherished  the  pure 
flame  of  love  to  The  Mother  of  Divine  Grace — 
his  mind,  which  had  grown  so  strong,  would, 
to  his  terror,  give  and  totter  utterly,  and  then 
another  vision  shaped  itself,  and  ruled  alone. 
Again  he  was  back  in  the  magic  land,  in  the  warm, 
dim  drawing-room  at  Norton  Constantine,  the  air 
all  close  with  perfumes  of  summer  and  of  England. 
In  the  hot  far-off  afternoon  the  shadows  of  the 
rose  leaves  came  rippling  over  the  long  white 
blinds  as  they  lapped  against  the  window  frame. 
He  heard  her  walking  slowly  over  the  carpet  of 
that  enchanted  room.  She,  his  destroyer,  still 
present,  covering  his  blistered  lips  with  her  kisses ; 
unforgotten,  almost  opening  her  mouth  to  speak. 
And  George  would  begin  to  talk  aloud  in  the  cold 
to  her  ;  to  laugh  at  her  fancies,  and  her  whimper- 
ing voice  once  more.     Then  his  mind  seemed  to 
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slip  from  him ;  he  had  lost  his  hold  on  the  fieDd, 
aDd  as  the  morning  was  born,  the  frost  took  his 
courage  away.  "  I  have  been  dozing,"  he  thought, 
"Satan  himself  was  here,  near  to  me.  I  know 
how  I  have  been  warmed  in  that  English  draw- 
ing-room, for  most  close  it  is  to  hell."  Then  he 
smiled  a  grim  welcome  to  the  gnawing  cold  about 
his  feet.  No  one  living  was  to  be  seen,  besides 
the  aged  father  there,  and  Jerome,  the  Indian 
boatman,  huddled  up  in  a  corner,  his  brown  face 
settled  into  a  frown,  and  dreaming,  maybe,  of 
fairy  kegs  of  whiskey  and  tamest  herds  of  cariboo. 
Further,  after  a  while,  through  the  closing  of  the 
tent  he  beheld  the  boy  Dom  enique.  It  did  George 
good  to  see  one  whom  he  loved.  "  I  thank  thee, 
Ignatius,  blessed  doctor,"  he  repeated,  "that  this, 
youth  has  never  sinned  as  I  once  did  !" 

He  rose,  for  there  was  now  some  light ;  and 
going  out,  he  knelt  on  the  sand,  bowed  his  head, 
and  without  moving,  sang  to  the  blowy  twilight 
the  favourite  hymn — 


Ave  regina  ccelorum, 
Ave  domina  angelorum, 
Salve  radix,  salve  porta, 
Ex  qua  mundo  lux  est  orta, 
Gaude  virgo  gloriosa, 
Super  omnes  speciosa, 
Valde  !  0  !  valde  decora ! 
Et  pro  nobis,  Christum  exora. 
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Then  he  ceased,  and  looked  round  about  The 
dawn  was  slow  in  coming.  Mi^ht  he  not  find 
some  task  to  labour  at  while  he  continued  to  pray. 
Jerome's  axe  was  stuck  in  a  tree  close  by,  and  he 
resolved  to  go  and  cut  branches  in  the  wood  for 
fire.  From  the  East  the  sun  advances  as  if  to 
judgment :  all  nature  waiting  for  it — sorry,  it 
seemed  to  him,  at  having  to  be  awake  again. 
He  dared  not  say  how  much  afraid  he  was,  but 
he  whispered — the  horrible  thing  about  want  of 
sleep  is  that  dreams,  dreamt  months  before,  come 
and  mix  up  with  one's  waking  thoughts,  whether 
one  likes  it  or  not,  claiming  to  be  equally  real. 
He  believed  he  would  have  to  see  yonder  woman 
again  ;  for  whenever  she  pleased,  she,  in  the  dark, 
came  and  beckoned  him,  perceiving  that  he  could 
not  escape  her  calls. 

They  found  him  in  the  wood  when  the  sun  was 
quite  high  in  the  heavens.  Any  comfort  that 
was  possible,  Father  Ehinger  gave  to  this  troubled 
one  at  all  times.  It  was  late,  George  said  to 
himself,  or  he  would  have  begun  to  love  his  just 
and  gentle  companion.  Certainly,  the  elder  one 
loved  George  greatly.  They  never  quarrelled 
while  they  were  together,  though  after  that  time 
they  had  many  straits,  and  a  great  loss  came  sud- 
denly on  them.     About  this  time  the  Nagatomais 
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left  them  without  warning,  and  went  southwards  ; 
and  at  their  departure,  had  only  frowns  and  black 
looks  for  the  fathers.  Some  asked  whither 
the  converted  maiden  had  been  hidden  away,  little 
knowing  that  she  trod  the  path  of  the  Saints  in  a 
convent  far  from  thereat  that  very  hour.  Others 
of  the  Indian  hunters  cursed  the  fathers,  and  said 
that  the  cariboo  had  been  driven  away  by  their 
spells,  and  that  the  moose  yards  would  be  empty 
this  winter  on  their  account. 

The  missionaries'  stock  of  meat  began  to  run 
short,  and  they  had  little  pork  and  flour  left. 
Snow  fell  every  day,  and  when  it  fell  thickest 
they  lay  in  their  tent  and  slept.  "  Let  us  go 
northward  still,"  said  Father  Ehinger.  "  We 
ought  to  keep  across  to  the  north-west,  for  by 
that  plan  we  cannot  fail  to  hit  off  the  head  waters 
of  Barrington  Inlet,  and  keeping  down  that  hill, 
arrive  at  the  bay  before  the  worst  cold  comes. 
There  is  a  village  on  Great  Trout  Lake,  seventy 
miles  from  here,  where  I  know  we  can  buy  sleighs 
and  dogs." 

So  they  went  on  for  a  day  or  two,  not  losing 
heart.  The  canoe  was  left  hidden  away  in  a  cache 
which  they  made  close  to  the  river,  and  they 
dragged  their  baggage  on  a  hand  sleigh  through 
the  snow.      At  Trout  Lake  they  meant  to  rest, 
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and  till  then,  though  the  fall  would  at  times 
quite  cover  the  front  of  their  snow  shoes,  no  one 
thought  of  lagging  or  complaining'. 

One  day  the  snow  fell  so  fast  that  they  resolved 
to  go  no  further  for  a  while  ;  so  scraping  some  of  it 
away,  they  set  up  their  tent  and  crept  in  to  sleep 
if  possible  till  it  was  over.  Neither  of  the  mis- 
sionaries spoke  much,  for  they  were  stupified  by 
this,  the  first  great  cold  of  the  year.  "  I  will 
hear  news  in  the  spring,"  Father  Ambroise  said. 
l<  My  Naomi  will  have  a  long  letter  waiting  for 
me.  She  will  know  I  can't  answer  it  till  the  ice 
floats  south ;  but  she  can't  be  as  impatient  as  a 
sister  who  had  ever  seen  her  brother  would  be. 
Is  it  not  so  ?"  After  a  little  talk  they  took  some 
food,  and  then  slept  that  night  in  the  closed  tent. 

In  the  night  the  tempter  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  these  two  Indians  to  take  what  provisions 
were  left,  together  with  the  axes,  knives,  and 
cooking  things,  and  to  go  off  silently  with  them, 
leaving  the  fathers  altogether  unprovided.  The 
snow  that  fell  before  morning  would  cover  up 
their  tracks,  they  believed.  Anyhow,  it  would 
be  death  for  hungry  men  to  follow  them  very 
long.  Meanwhile  it  was  many  hours  before 
those  in  the  tent  even  moved.  When  George 
did  open  his  eyes  the  same  twilight  prevailed  as 
when  he  had  lain  down.      He  turned  over,  and 
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thought  it  best  to  sleep  there  still;  for  he  was 
growing  a  little  hopeless  of  this  journey,  and  be- 
ing awake  could  not  be  as  good  as  sleep  was. 
He  dreamt  that  their  camping  out  was  ended, 
and  that  they  were  back  by  the  warm  stoves  in 
the  mission-house  at  the  bay  again.  But  the  ac- 
quaintances who  came  and  stood  round  him  in  his 
dreams  were  already  dead,  and  only  allowed  to 
stand  up  in  order  that  he  might  look  at  them. 
All  the  priests  that  he  knew  so  well  drew  near 
and  looked  mournfully  at  him,  not  able  to  say  a 
word,  but  seeming  to  suffer  bitterly.  The  dream 
pressed  so  heavily  on  him  that  he  woke.  His 
name  was  called  harshly  in  his  ear.  The  fasten- 
ing of  the  tent  had  blown  open,  and  some  snow 
drifted  in  and  made  his  feet  icy  cold.  It  was  not 
very  light  yet,  but  Father  Ehinger  was  walking 
up  and  down  outside. 

"  Yes,  I  did  call  you  twice,"  he  said ;  for  George 
asked  something  half  in  his  sleep.  u  Look  I 
What  have  they  done  with  our  things  ?"  He 
pointed  excitedly  about.  There  was  no  sign  of 
the  men  anywhere,  nor  of  the  sleigh,  the  sack  of 
pork,  or  the  cooking  things. 

For  a  little  way  there  traced  the  wide  prints  of 
snow  shoes  and  the  track  of  the  sleigh  which  had 
been  drawn  along;  but  it  was  too  cold  to  go  far 
after  them.      "  Come    inside,"     said     George ; 
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"perhaps  they  will  come  back."  Then,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  looked  among  the  sapin  branches  for 
something  to  eat.  There  were  a  few  bits  of  bis- 
cuit,, which  he  gathered  up.  "  These  are  for  you, 
father,"  he  said,  holding  them  out ;  "  for  I  have 
eaten  since  you  did." 

As  soon  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would 
perish  in  this  awful  place,  his  heart  felt  strangely 
light,  and  a  certain  pride  returned  to  him  for  a 
short  while.  u  If  he  but  gets  safely  back  it  will 
not  matter  about  me.  I  carry  all  my  world  with 
me.  There  are  no  ties  to  snap  now,  thank 
God." 

Father  Ehinger  was  praying  feverishly  and 
turning  his  head  about.  When  he  had  devoured 
the  biscuit  which  George  gave  him  he  started  up. 
"  We  cannot  stay  here,"  he  said ;  u  nothing  to 
eat.  I  know  not  where  we  are.  Come,  my  son, 
we  must  get  to  Trout  Lake  before  it  is  dark  again. 
Ah  !  they  warned  me  of  that  Jerome.  Our  death 
will  be  on  his  soul.  It  was  not  the  boy  Dome- 
nique,  I  know — not  that  lad.  Ah !  to  leave  me 
here  in  the  desert,  when  I  am  so  old.  Jesu  for- 
give them."  He  ceased  not  to  talk  rapidly,  call- 
ing the  two  men  by  name,  and  now  and  then 
going  to  the  door,  or  seeking  among  the  sapin 
branches  on  the  floor  for  matches,  or  even  a  bit 
of  steel.     But  no  vestige  of  anything  that  could 
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help  them  had  been  left  by  the  Indians.  The 
sun  was  hidden  behind  thick  clouds,  but  by  the 
light  it  must  be  well  on  for  noon.  There  were 
many  miles  to  be  travelled  yet,  and  he  therefore 
roused  the  younger  missionary,  who  was  sitting 
busy  with  his  own  thoughts.  So  together  they 
went  forth  to  make  their  way  to  this  far  village 
on  the  lake.  The  snow  was  often  deep,  and  their 
treacherous  guides  had  taken  even  the  father's 
snow  shoes,  so  that  their  feet  sank  several  inches 
at  each  step.  Nor  could  they  count  on  any 
shelter  when  they  rested,  for  the  tent  had  been 
too  heavy  to  be  carrried  after  the  first  mile. 

With  these  poor  hopes  the  journey  began. 
George  did  not  encourage  his  feeble  companion 
to  talk,  and  halting  now  and  then  to  look  at 
their  compass,  which  alone  Father  Ambroise  had 
guarded  in  his  belt,  they  plodded  on  all  through 
the  day.  If  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  did  not  overtake 
them  all  might  be  well.  George  felt  neither 
tired  nor  hungry.  He  was  angry  with  himself 
for  anticipating,  as  he  had  done  on  first  waking, 
the  will  of  God  about  his  death.  He  asked  par- 
don of  his  patron  for  those  doubts,  hanging  his 
head  down  as  he  walked,  and  stepping  close  on 
the  tracks  of  Father  Ehinger,  who  selected  the 
way.  This  weary  journey  was  sent  to  him  with 
the  connivance  of  Her  whose   name  he  adored ; 
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and  as  a  name  so  favourable  and  so  full  of  grace 
as  Anne  (signifying  a  spring  of  grace),  ought  to 
furnish  continual  matters  of  virtue  to  the  souls 
that -have  the  honour  to  bear  it,  so  he  filled  up 
his  heart  with  her  recollections.  And  this  was 
his  incessant  prayer  as  evening  drew  near : 

{i  Oh  !  great  Saint,  in  honour  of  God  regarding 
and  exalting  You  in  His  eternity  to  those  most 
high  and  sublime  estates  of  Mother  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  Grandmother  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
adoration  of  all  the  virtues  of  Your  life  and  of  the 
last  breath  in  which  You  gave  up  the  spirit  in  the 
state  of  final  grace,  consummated  in  the  hand  of 
Your  grandson  and  your  God.  I  beseech  Your 
intercession  now,  that  either  this  just  man  and 
myself  may  be  taken  safely  out  of  the  strait  we 
are  in — or  else  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  very 
happy  death.  And  therefore,  my  all  dear  Mother 
and  Mistress,  for  the  last  grace  I  beg  of  You,  that 
as  You  had  always  your  eyes  upon  the  divine  face 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Your  heart  in  his,  with  burn- 
ings and  flames  which  he  enkindled  within  You 
when  You  had  the  honour  of  kissing  and  em- 
bracing him — a  flame  which  so  continued  to 
increase  each  moment  that  at  last  it  put  a  period 
to  Your  life — when  not  being  able  to  support  the 
effort  of  it  You  happily  and  by  an  excess  of 
languishing  of  love  expired  in  the  arms  of  Your 
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Daughter  and  in  the  kisses  of  your  grandson. 
Therefore  I  commend  my  spirit  to  Thee.  Pray 
now  for  us  both,  0  holy  Mother  of  the  Mother  of 
God !" 

That  satisfied  him  for  a  certain  time,  and 
calm  fell  upon  his  soul.  His  eyes  were  heavy 
too,  and  as  he  walked,  he  nearly  fell  asleep  once 
or  twice.  There  was  a  feel  across  his  thighs  as  if 
a  tight  cord  were  tied  round  them.  That  was  the 
only  idea  he  had  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  opened 
his  pricking  eyelids  next  he  could  not  see  father 
Ambroise.  It  was  dusk,  but  the  white  snow  made 
a  certain  light  of  itself.  No  one  ever  came  or  an- 
swered to  a  call  here ;  he  might  have  been  asleep 
and  walking  on  without  knowing  that  they  had 
turned  away  from  each  other.  It  did  not  matter 
now,  he  would  get  a  sleep  soon  ;  and  when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  walk  firmly  he  trod  where- 
ever  the  way  seemed  easiest,  and  fatally  kept 
going  in  a  circle  through  the  snow. 

Yet  from  expecting  it  so  much  perhaps,  he 
did  not  halt  and  drop  asleep.  A  second  power  of 
struggling  had,  it  appears,  always  come  to  his  aid, 
from  his  youth  up  ;  and  he  thought  if  he  could 
get  back  among  the  woods  he  would  not  die* 
Then,  thinking  so  much,  he  became  feverish  and 
thirsty,  and  called  out  several  times.  That 
whining  woman,  with  her  singular  delicate  face, 
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came  and  vexed  him.  Whenever  he  had  a 
crowd  of  things  oppressing  him,  she  would  keep 
on  with  her  eternal  whisper.  Oh!  now  surely, 
when  he  had  to  walk  so  far,  he  would  be  free 
from  her.  What  did  she  say  last — a  moment 
ago  ?  Nothing  real.  He  would  far  rather  have 
heard  noises,  and  the  wind  howling;  but  this 
snow  made  everything  dumb. 

Towards  the  night  he  reached  a  wood,  and  the 
snow  had  ceased  to  fall.  He  was  weak  by  this, 
but  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  slowly  pull  a 
great  number  of  sapins  and  to  lay  them  on  the 
snow.  After  which  he  had  boughs  enough  to 
cover  himself  safely,  and  wrapping  his  blanket 
all  round  him,  got  into  this  nest  and  fell  asleep. 
Before  long,  hunger  made  him  wake.  He  took 
it  into  his  head  to  imagine  that  he  had  slept  a 
refreshing  sleep  there,  and  was  now  quite  well. 
But  there  was  barely  strength  in  his  legs  to  keep 
him  standing  up,  and  it  was  not  yet  another  day. 
He  soon  found  that  out ;  for  he  had  imagined 
during  an  instant  that  a  night  had  gone  in  sleep. 
In  an  hour  he  heard  a  voice,  but  did  not  notice  it 
much.  He  slept  again  for  a  while  and  heard  the 
complaint  in  his  dreams.  It  was  father  Ehinger, 
in  the  bitter  cold,  speaking  now  and  then — the 
voice  of  the  man  he  loved,  crushed  by  the  snow 
and  rising  up  through  the  hollow  ground.    When 
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it  became   plainer  he    expected   that   it  was   a 
deceiving  spirit.  But  it  continued  from  one  place 
where  there  were  a  few  black  fissures  in  the  snow. 
Thither  he  crept  by  degrees.     More  light  shone 
now,  and  for  hours  the  voices  had  gone  on.  There 
was  a  ledge  of  rocks  here  among  the  trees,  and 
he  very  nearly  drew  back  without  looking  over. 
But  he  looked,  from  curiosity  once,  and  there,  to 
his  terror,  was  a  man.     Another  man  then  had 
come  to  this  silent  place.     The  one  below  did  not 
move,  however,  and  he  it  was  who  had  talked  ; 
the  poor  father  this,  in  very  truth — lying  without 
stirring.     George  became  afraid,    lest  he  should 
also  fall ;  but,    staring  at   the    sight   there,   he 
forgot  that  danger,  and  clambered  painfully  down 
towards  his  dear  father ;  and  yet   the  other  did 
not  move  in  the  least  when  George  approached 
him,  but  slowly  turned  his  eyeballs  up  to  see  this 
friend.     "  Ah !  me,"     George   complained.     "  I 
have   nothing  to  give  you.     No   food !  for  I've 
none  for  myself  here.     Lift  up  your  arm,  which 
is  under  you."    The  eyes  turned  and    seemed  to 
reproach  him.     All  the  poor   man's  bones  were 
broken  by  the  rocks,  it  seemed.     His  hands  were 
frozen  stiff.     "  His  fingers   will   break  off    if  I 
touch  them,"  thought  George.     "  I'll  try  to  lift 
you  and  carry  you  home,"  he  added,  for  his  mind 
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wandered.     "You  see — I  have  no   strength   in 
me." 

He  rubbed  the  face  of  his  dear  father,  and  put 
his  hand  between  the  snow  and  the  old  man's 
frozen  ear.     Then  whispered  the  dying  one  : 

"  You — make — the  morning — brighter  already. 
Attempt  nothing  for  me.  I  am  cold  all  through. 
I  fell  last  night.  .  .  .  Too  late,"  and  some 
more  brief  words. 

George  knelt  in  the  snow  and  stared  un- 
meaningly at  him. 

"  .  .  .  .  put  your  ear  down  to  catch  my 
words — while  I  can.  Farewell  now.  Give  thanks 
to  God  for  all  He  hath  sent.  If  you  go  hence, 
cast  cot  yourself  into  dangers  wilfully,  but  pray 
God  to  give  you  patience  to  receive  all  things. 
Th  e  day  and  hour  of  my  birth  is  at  hand,  son. 
My  master  says,  Tolle  crucem  tuam.  .  .  . 
sequere  me.     Vale  !  tale  in  Domino!" 

Those  words  buzzed  in  the  ears  of  the  listener. 
He  expected  to  be  taken  too,  at  that  time,  cling- 
ing on  to  go  into  the  very  same  rest  with  the 
other.  But  it  was  forbidden.  The  wind  was  sift- 
ing up  the  loose  snow,  and  George  just  brushed 
away  the  flakes  from  about  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  man.  Father  Ambroise  said.  .  "  Do- 
mine ,  commendo  spiritum  meum." 
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Shortly  afterwards  he  died.  A  woman  came 
and  stood  a  little  way  off  in  the  snow,  her  feet 
treading  quite  light.  She  was  a  Devil.  A  slight 
woman ;  her  usual  importunate  face  white,  like 
a  girl's  who  has  been  drowned.  To  George's 
sorrow,  she  had  pure  English  eyes,  which  she, 
having  life,  opened  and  shut.  Her  looks  were  as 
sad  as  her  lover's  own,  at  first,  but  she  laughed 
on  recognising  him ;  whereby  he  knew  that  ho 
was  certainly  damned  for  her.  Why  else  should 
she  have  been  there  in  such  high  delight  ?  She 
knew  all  those  secrets,  because  she  had  come 
from  the  wise  dead,  whither  he  must  go  with  her, 
to  live  among  devils,  and  give  up  the  love  of  his 
far-off  holy  virgins.  Oh !  most  horrible  !  But 
she  seemed  to  be  glad  of  it  herself.  "  Ah  !  my 
darling,  listen  !"  But  that  was  his  own  voice. 
Now  listen  to  hers— the  melody  whereof  had 
never  faded :  <l  Oh  !  darling,"  she  whispered, 
"  whenever  I  fall  off  to  sleep  I  dream  that  you 
lean  down  and  kiss  me,  and  so — I  never  sleep." 

It  was  his  appointed  true  love.  He  heard  pre- 
sently the  sound  of  his  own  voice  talking  with  her. 
1  Oh  !  is  it  you,  indeed  ?  Helen,  come  near, 
although  you  be  dead!'  Yet  she  came  no  closer,and 
perhaps  she  would  never.  She  could  not  be  truly 
there  ;  but  he  would  awake  in  a  moment  and  find 
it  ended.     Even  then  he  would  be  hungry  and 
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cold.  It  was  better  to  continue  their  talking ; 
since  the  power  of  repeating  his  Roman  prayers 
had  now  died  out  of  his  mind.  The  air  was  ex- 
tremely soft,  and  the  gentle  falling  of  the  snow 
hushed  him  to  sleep,  while  on  his  face  that  smile 
remained,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  her  in  actual 
truth. 

Meantime,  the  snow,  like  a  long  veil  loosed 
from  some  woman's  head,  continued  to  descend 
in  softest  coils  on  all  the  land. 


THE  END. 
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